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PREFACE. 



In the year 1819, I published an article in a 
periodical work, of which a number of copies 
were struck off separately under the title that 
I have given to this volume. I have since been 
requested to reprint it, and some years ago 
undertook to revise and make some additions 
to it for that purpose. Being, however, inter- 
ropted, I laid by my papers, and had given up 
the intention, at least for an indefiuite time. 
But having lately received an application from 
a highly esteemed friend, strongly urging its 
repubhcation, I resumed the task ; and the 
result has been, that I have written anew work, 
preserving indeed the title of the former, and 
embodying a great part of its contents, but ex- 
tending to three times its size. 

I have said, ' I resumed the task'; and the 
expression is appropriate, for the discussion is 
one in which no scholar or intellectual man can, 
at the present day, engage with alacrity. To the 
great body of enlightened individuals in all coun- 
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H tries, to the generality of those who on erery 
■ subject but theology are the guides of public 
opinion, it would be as incongruous to address 
an argument against ihe Trinity, as an argument 
against transubstantiation, or the imputation of 
Adam's sin, or ihe supremacy of the Pope, or 
the divine right of kings. These doctrines, once 
If subjects of fierce contention, are all, in their 
r View, equally obsolete. To disprove the Trinity 
will appear to many of whom I speak, a tabor, as 
idle and unprofitable, as the confutation of any 
other of those antiquated errors ; and to engage 
\ in the task may seem to imply a theologian's 
ignorance of the opinions of the world, and the 
preposterous and untimely zeal of a recluse 
ttudent, believing that the dogmas of his books 
pstill rule the minds of men. It would be diffi- 
(uU to find a recognition of the existence of 
[this doctrine in any work of the present day 
F of established reputation, not professedly theo- 
I logical. All mention of it is by common con- 
' sent excluded from the departments of polite 
literature, moral science, and natural religion ; 
' and from discussions, written or oral, not purely 
sectarian, intended to affect men's belief, or 
conduct. Should an allusion to it occur in any 
such production, it would be regarded as a trait 
of fanaticism, or as discovering a mere secular 
respect for some particular church. It is scarcely 
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adverted to, except in works professedly theo- 
logical; and theology, the noblest and most im- 
portant branch of philosophy, has been brought 
into disrepute, so far, at least, as it treats of the 
doctrines of revealed religion, by a multitude of 
writers, who have seized upon this branch of it 
as their peculiar province, and who have been 
any thing but philosophers. 

Why, then, argue against a doctrine, which 
among intelligent men has fallen into neglect 
and disbelief? I answer, that the neglect and 
disbelief of this doctrine, and of other doctrines 
of like character, has extended to Christianity 
itself. It is from the public professions of na- 
tions caUing themselves Christian, from the 
established creeds and liturgies of difl'erent 
churches or seels, and from the writings of 
those who have been reputed Orthodox in their 
day, that most men derive their notions of 
Christianity. But the treaties of European 
nations still begin with a solemn appeal to the 
"Most Holy Trinity"; the doctrine is still the 
professed faith of every established church, 
and, as far as 1 know, of every sect which makes 
a creed its bond of communion ; and if any 
one should recur to books, he would find it 
presented as an all-important distinclion of 
Christianity by far the larger portion of Divines. 
It is, in consequence, viewed by Tuoat tttett. 
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more or less distinctly, as a part of Christianity. 
In connexion with other doctrines, as false and 
more pernicious, it has been moulded into sys- 
tems of religious belief, which have been pub- 
licly and solemnly substituted in the place of 
true religion. These systems have counteract- 
ed the whole evidence of divine revelation. 
The proof of the most important fact in the 
history of mankind, that the truths of religion 
Iiave not been left to be doubtfully and dimly 
discerned, but have been made known to us by 
God himself, has been overborne and rendered 
ineffectual by the nature of the doctrines as- 
cribed to God. Hence it is, that in many parts 
of Europe scarcely an intelligent and well- 
informed Chi'istian is left. It has seemed as 
idle to inquire into the evidences of those 
'Systems which passed under the name of Chris- 
tianity, as into the proof of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, or the divine mission of Mahomet. 
Nothing of the true character of our religion, 
nothing attesting its descent from Heaven, was 
to be discovered amid the corruptions of the 
prevailing faith. On the contrary, they were 
so marked with falsehood and fraud, they so 
clearly discovered the baseness of their earthly 
origin, that when imposed upon men as the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, those who 
regarded them as such were fairly relieved from 
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the necessity of inquiring, whether they had 
been taught by God. The internal evidence 
of CfaristiaDily was annihilated ; and all olher 
evidence is wasted when apphed to prove, 
that such doctrines have been revealed from 
Heaven. 

It is true that in England, in some parts of 
continental Europe, and in our own country, a 
large majority still desire the name of Chris- 
tians ; and have a certain interest in what they 
esteem Christianity. Notwithstanding much 
infidelity and skepticism, more or less openly 
avowed, and notwithstanding that many, who 
call themselves Christians, regard the teaching 
of Christ only as containing, when rightly under- 
atood, an excellent system of doctrines and 
duties, without ascribing to it more than human 
authority, yet there still exists much sincere 
and enlightened, as well as much traditionary 
(mth in Christianity, as a revelation from God. 
In the Protestant countries to which I have 
referred, there has been great freedom of in- 
quiry into its character; wise and good men 
have labored to vindicate it from misrepresenta- 
tion; its evidences have been forcibly stated ; 
the more obnoxious doctrines connected with it 
in the popular creeds have not of late, except 
in this country, been zealously obtruded upon 
notice ; the moral character required h^ vt. ^ 
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H been partially at least understood and incul- 
■ cated; and imperfectly and erroneously as our 
religion may have been taught, it has still been 
a main support of public order and private 
morals. Many enlightened men, therefore, who 
have taken only a general view of the subject, 
and have never given their time or thoughts to 
^H determine what Christianity really is, regard 
^V the prevailing form of religion with a certain 
degree of respect. Though they may disbe- 
lieve many of its doctrines, and have never 
separated in their own minds what is true from 
K what is false, they think it, notwithstanding, the 

V part of a prudent and benevolent man to let 
the whole pass in silence. They either do not 
advert to Christianity at all ; or if they do, if is 
in ambiguous, though respectful terms, and they 

Wk refrain from implying either their belief or their 

V disbelief of what are represented as its charac- 
teristic doctrines. There is also another class 
of able and intellectual men, who, perceiving 

tthe value of religion in general, sincerely em- 
brace the popular religion as they find it in the 
creed of their church or sect ; being bound to 
it, perhaps, by strong sentiments and early as- 
sociations, and beheving that he who quits this 
harbour must embark upon a sea of uncertainties. 
They form a small exception to the remarks 
vitb which I commenced, respecting the prera- 
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lent disbelief of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
other similar doctrines, by the more intelligent 
classes of society; — an exception which does 
not extend to the ignorant, or bigoted, or mer- 
cenary defenders of a church or sect. 

But admitting these facts, what, after all, is the 
prevailing state of opinion and feeling respecting 
Christianity in Protestant countries ? It is indi- 
cated by their literature. With some con- 
siderable exceptions, the productions of the 
English periodical press may be divided into 
two great classes. In one of them, you rarely 
find any thing implying a^ sincere belief and 
interest in Christianity; you find much that 
an intelligent Christian could not have writ- 
ten; and in some of the publications to be 
arranged in this class, you iSnd many thinly 
veiled or naked expressions of scorn and 
aversion for what passes under its name, and 
especially for the established religion and its 
ministers. In the other class, you observe a 
party and political zeal for religion, the religion 
established by law, *' the religion of a gentle- 
man," to borrow an expression from Charles the 
Second, — a zeal for the church and its dignities 
and emoluments, a zeal that accommodates itself 
easily to a lax system of morals, and which 
rarely displays itself more than in its contempt 
for those who regard religion as something 
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about which our reasoo is to be exercised. 
But beside these two classes of publications, 
there is still another, extensively circulated, 
below the notice, perhaps, of those who belong 
to the aristocracy of literature, but which is 
sapping tbe foundations of society; a class of 
publications addressed to the lower orders, in 

* which Christianity is openly attacked, being 
made responsible for all the wickedness, fraud, 
oppression, and cruelty, that have been perpe- 
trated in its name, and for all the outrages upon 
reason that have appeared in the conduct of its 

t professors, or been embodied in creeds. There 
are other proofs equally striking of the very 
general indifference that is really felt toward 
Christianity ; of the little hold it has upon men's 
inmost thoughts and affections. The most pop- 
ular EngUsh poet of the day, who has been the 
object of such passionate and ill-judged admi- 
ration, appeared, not merely as a man, but as a 
writer, under every aspect the most adverse to 
the Christian character ; yet the time has been, 

(when his tide of fashion was at its height, that 
one could hardly remark upon his immorality 
or profaneness without exposing himself to the 
charge of being narrow-minded or hypocritical. 
I observed not long since in a noted journal, 
the editor of which is said to be a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, that he was 



spoken of by a writer, fresh from the perusal 
L of his life by Moore, as having been throughout 
> his whole course ' a noble being,' ' morally and 
intellectually,' as all but 'the base and blind' 
■ must feel.* The patriarch of German htera- 
I tnre has just left the world amid a general 
' chorus of applause from his countrymen, to 
hich a dissentient voice has for some time 
scarcely been tolerated among them. His pop- 
rularily may be compared wiih that which Vol- 
taire enjoyed in Friince during the last century. 
There may be different opinions respecting his 
genius. He has nothing of the brilliant wit of 
' Voltaire, nor of his keenness of remark ; and 
nothing of the truly honest zeal in the cause of 
humanity, which is sometimes discovered by 
that very inconsistent writer. No generous sen- 
I timent ever prompted Goethe to place himself 
in imprudent opposition to any misuse of power. 
The principles, which are the foundation of 
virtue and happiness, were to him as though 
they were not. His strongest sympathies were 
not with the higher feelings of our nature. In 
I his mind Christianity was on a level with the 
Pagan mythology, except as being of a harsher 
wid gloomier character, and possessing less 
[poetical beauty. In the Prologue to his Faust, 
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he introduces in a scene, meant to be ludicrous, 
the Supreme Being as one of his dramatis per- 
sons, with as little reverence as Lucian shows 
toward Jupiter. I cannot say what there may 
be in his voluminous works ; but in those of the 
most note I have never met with the strong, 
heartfelt expression of a high moral truth or 
noble sentiment. In reading some of his more 
popular productions, it may be well to recollect 
^ the words of one incomparably his superior; 
^H Cynicorum vero ratio tota est ejicienda; est enim 
^P inimica verecundim, sine qua nihil rectum esse 
\ potest, nihil honestvm. * As regards the pro- 
ductions of such writers, it has become the 
I cant of a certain class of critics to set aside the 
consideration of their influence upon men's 
principles and affections, and to consider them 
merely as productions of genius. In this mode 
of estimation it is forgotten, that there can be 
no essential beauty opposite to moral beauty, 
and that a work which offends our best feelings 
can have no power over the sympathies of a 
well-ordered mind. 
The same absence of reli^ous principle and 
belief which characterizes so much of the pop- 
ular literature of the day, appears also in the 
speculations of men of a high order of intellect. 

B BjBtem of llie Cynics is to be rejected, as it WOT 
modesty, without which there am be nothing right, i 
Ci c««^ 
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is but a few years since, that the author of 
le 'Academical Questions' was praised as a 
profound thinker, in the most able and popular 
of modern journals, with scarcely a remark 
ion ihe fact that his speculations conducted 
[irectly to the dreary guiph of ulter skeplicism. 
That work had its day, and is forgoilen. I 
have just been turning over the leaves of an- 
other, ' On the Origin and Prospects of Nfan,' 
ty one of the most powerful writers of our 
'(imes, the author of ' Anastasius.' To me it 
appears only a system of virtual atheism. It 
excludes ail idea of God, according to the con- 
ceptions formed of him by a Christian. The 
Father of the Universe eqaally disappears from 
tfie later systems of the most celebrated Ger- 
man metaphysicians. That which affects to be 
regarded as ihe higher philosophy of ih.e age, is 
as intelligible upon this point, though upon lew 
others, as the system of Spinoza. Tliough all- 
ledng in its mists, it does not discern die God 
who MADE the world and all things therein, and 
whose mercy is over all his works. In a large 
proportion of writings which touch upon the 
higher topics of philosophy, we perceive more 
or less disbelief or disregard of what a Chri.s- 

fl must consider as the great truths of religion. 
one can read without interest the work, 
ich just as he was terminating lais bnWvaax. 
■ 
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career, Sir Humphrey Davy left as a legacy, 
containing the last thoughts of a philosopher. 
Yet in this work, written as life was fast reced- 
ing, instead of the Christian doctrine of the 
immortality of the conscious individual, we find 
that his imagination rested on a dream, bor- 
rowed from Pagan philosophy, of the pre- 
existence and future glories of the thinking 
principle, assuming new modes of being without 
memory of the past. It is not simply to the 
appearance of such speculations that we are to 
look as characteristic of the age, but to the fact 
that their appearance excites so little attention, 
that they blend so readily with the prevailing 
tone of its literature. I should not be surprised 
. if some intelligent readers of the work last 
mentioned should even have forgolten the pas- 
sage referred to. 

Such being the state of things, we are led to 
inquire, who are the expositors and defenders 
of religion, and what influence do they exert 
upon public sentiment ? In England the science 
of theology, so far as it is connected with 
revealed religion, has fallen into general neglect. 
Of those who treat its subjects, few deserve 
a hearing, and the few who deserve cannot 
obtain it. A few professedly learned works 
have of late appeared ; but for the most part 
they are mere compiladons, made without 



judgment or accuracy, and conformed to the 
creed of" the Church, There have been some 
bulky republications of old divines little suited 
to the wants of the age. Most other religious 
works that appear, are evidently intended only 
for 'the religious public'; a phrase that has 
become familiar, and marks in some degree the 
character of the times. Should they pass 
beyond this narrow circle, they would, I fear, 
contribute nothing to render Christianity more 
respected. A very different class of writers 
is required to assert for religion its true char- 
acter and authority. In Germany there is a 
large body of theologians, of whom the most 
eminent have been able and learned critics. 
They have thrown much light upon the history, 
language, and contents of the books of the Old 
and New Testament. They have released 
themselves from the thraldom of traditionary 
errors. But they have, in many cases, substi- 
tuted for these errors the most extravagant 
speculations of their own. Nor, with some ex- 
ceptions, does the power of Christianity show 
itself in their writings. On the contrary, many 
them, being infected with the spirit of inii- 
lelity that prevails over the continent of Europe, 
ipve regarded Christianity, not as a divine rev- 
lation, but merely as presenting a system of 
tctrines and precepts, for the moat pwl^ttAi^- 



ble and useful, when relieved from the mass of 
errors that have been added to what was origi- 
nally taught by its founder. Christianity thus 
becomes only a popular name for a certain set 
of opinions. Its authority and value are gone. 
The whole proof of the doctrines of religion, as 
taught by Christ, consists solely in the fact that 
he was a teacher from God. He did not rea- 
son; he affirmed. He adduced no arguments 
but his miracles. Considered as a self-taught 
philosopher, he did nothing to advance human 
knowledge, for he brought no new evidence for 
any opinion. But considered as a teacher from 
God, he has provided the authority of God for 
the foundation of our faith. 

In our country, if 1 am not deceived by feel- 
ings of private friendship, true Christianity has 
found some of its best defenders. But the 
forms in which it is presented throughout a great 
part of our land, and the feelings and character 
of many who have pretended to be its exclu- 
sive disciples, are little adapted to procure it 
the resprct of intelligent men. They are pro- 
ducing infidelity, and preparing the way for its 
extensive spread. They are giving to many a 
distaste for the very name of religion, and 
leading them to regard all appearance of a reU- 
gious character with distrust or aversion. In no 
other country is the grossest and most iUiberal 
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bigotry SO broadly exhibited as among ourselves. 
Nowhere else, at the present day, have so many 
partisans of a low order of intellect risen into 
notice, through a spurious zeal, not for doc- 
trines, for these are changed as convenience 
may require, but for the triumph of a sect ; and 
no other region has of late been ravaged by 
such a moral pestilence as, under the name of 
religion, has prevailed in some parts of our land; 
an insane fanaticism, degrading equally the feel- 
ings and intellect of those affected by it. * 

In past times, the false systems of religion 
that have assumed the name of Christianity, 
and ruled in its stead, have had a certain adap- 
tation to the ignorance, the barbarism, the low 
state of morals, and the perverted condition of 
society, existing contemporaneously with them. 
They were some restraint upon vice. They 
led man to think of himself as something more 
than a mere perishing animal. Mixed up with 
poison as they were, they served as an antidote 
to other poisons more pernicious. Though 
Christianity was obscured by thick clouds, yet 
a portion of its light and heat reached the earth. 
But the time for those systems has wholly past. 



* If any one should think these expressions too strong, let hipi 
make himself acquainted with the transactions which not long since 
were taking place in the western part of the state of New York. 
Authentic documents respecting them exist ; hut such sceuea hA.y« 
not heen confined to that part of our country. 
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I A wilder scheme could not be formed than that 
H of reestablishing the Catholic religion in France* 
I or calling a new council of Dort to sanction 
I Calvinism in Holland, or giving to Lutheran- 
ism its former power over men's minds in Ger- 
many. Tlieir vitahty is gone, except that it 
now and then manifests itself in a convulsive 
struggle. Yet zealots are still claiming for them 
the authority which belongs of right to true 
religion ; and to the inquiry what Christianity 
is, the public, olHcial answer, as it may be called, 
is still returned, that it is to he found in the 
traditionary creed of some established church, 
or of some prevalent sect ; that it is to be identi- 
fied with the grim decrepitude of some obso- 
lete form of faith. We are referred back to 
some one of iliose systems that have dishonored 
■ its name, counteracted its influence, perverted 
V its sanctions, inculcated false and inadequate 
conceptions of the religious character, and 
formed broods of hypocrites, fanatics, and per- 
secutors ; that have been made to minister to 
the lust of power, malignant passions, and crim- 
inal ^f-indulgence ; and that have striven, if I 
may so spi';ik, to retard the intellectual and 
moral improvement of men, seeing in it the 
approach of iheir own destruction. 

What, then, is lo be done to give new power 
to the great principles of religion? What is to 
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s done to vindicate its true inf uence to Chris- 
inity? We must vindicate its true character. 
t must be presented to men such as it is. The 
'fclse doctrines connected with it, in direct op- 
position to the truths which it teaches, must be 
swept away. It is not enough that they should 

the secretly disbelieved ; they must be openly 
disavowed. It must be pubUcly acknowledged 
diat they are utterly foreign from Christianity. 
It is not enough that those who defend them 
should be disregarded or confuted. They must 
be so confuted as to be silenced. Those who 
would procure for Christianity its due suprem- 
acy in the hearts of men, should feel, that 
their first object is so to operate upon the 
convictions and sentiments of men, that the 
public sanction which has been given to gross 
misrepresentations of it shall be as publicly 
withdrawn. In promoting the influence of 
Christianity, the main duty of an enlightened 
Christian at the present day is to labor that it 
may be better understood. Till this be effected, 
all other exertions, it may be feared, if not in- 
effectual, will be mischievous, as prolonging 
the authority of error, rather than establishing 
the truth. 

But what interest can a philosopher or a man 
of intellect be expected to take in the squabbles 
of controversial divines'? What imptesivo\i\% 
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to be produced upon indifference, ignorance, 
traditionary failh, bigotry, and self-inlerest, by 
one who has nolhing to conjure with but his 
poor reason*? Why be solicitous to cure men 
of one folly on the subject of religion, since it 
is sure to be replaced by another? To him 
who should propose such questions, I might 
answer, that I do not so despair of mankind. 
I compare the nineteenth century with the 
fifteenth, and I perceive, that many hard victo- 
ries have been won, and much has been per- 
manently secured in the cause of human im- 
provement. Truth and Reason, though they 
work slowly, work surely. An abuse or an 
error, after having been a thousand times con- 
futed or exposed, at last totters and falls, aban- 
doned by its defenders ; and then 

" One spell upon ihe minds of men 
Breaks, never to unite again." 

The disputes of controversial divines, however 
mean the intellect, or vile the temper, of many 
who have engaged in them, do in fact concern 
the most important truths and the most perni- 
cious errors. Having given these answers, I 
ft might then ask in return ; Why should a Chris- 
H tian, with a deep-felt conviction of the efficacy 
H of his religion to promote the best interests of 
B mankind, be earnestly desirous that its influence 
K may not be superseded and opposed by any .( 
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those false systems of doctrine that have been 
substituted in its place ? Why should one, not 
devoid of common sympathy with his fellow 
men, care whether they believe the most enno- 
bling truths, or some pernicious creed, respect* 
ing their God and Father, their nature and 
relations as immortal beings, their duty, motives^ 
consolations, and hopes? 

We know the efforts that are making by 
enlightened men in Europe, particularly in Eng- 
land, to spread intellectual cultivation among 
the uneducated classes of the old world. So 
far as the knowledge thus communicated is 
what may be called secular, it is beneficial in 
^larging and exercising the mind, affording 
innocent entertainment, and, in some caseSi 
furnishing the means of advancement in Ufe. 
But to the poor, as to every other class, it is not 
the knowledge of most value. Without the 
equal diffusion of religious truth, it may become 
an instrument of evil rather than of good. Mere 
intellectual cultivation is as likely to be a source 
of discontent and disquietude as of happiness. 
An access of knowledge may tend little lo re- 
concile a man to his situation. The new power 
it affords will be used according to the disposi- 
tion of him who possesses it. But you can 
impress no truth, you can remove no error^ 
respecting the duties and hopes of nv^u ^s^ ^n 



immortal creature of God, you can impress no 
truth, you can remove no error, concerning reli- 
gion, without surely advancing men in morals 
and happiness. This is the instruction most 
needed for all classes, but especially for the 
least informed. Among the highly educated, 
and those accustomed to the refinements of 
life, there are certain partial substitutes for 
religious principle ; — the feeling of honor, the 
desire of reputalion, delicacy of taste, the force 
of public opinion, and a more enlarged percep- 
tion of the sentiments of their fe!low-men, 
which, when they act on the conduct of others, 
are generally on the side of virtue. The levi- 
ties or the business of life, a ceaseless round of 
trifling or serious occupation, which hurries 
them on with little leisure lo think or feel deep- 
ly, may have prevented them from becoming 
acquainted with the essential wants of our 
nature. But in preaching to the poor, not the 
heartless, revolting, debasing absurdities of some 
established creed, but the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, we may give them consolations and 
hopes to be most intimately felt, new views of 
their nature, new motives and principles. It is 
on the ditfusion of this sort of instruction among 
all classes, that the prospects of society now 
depend. Changes are coming fast upon the 
workL In the violent struggle of opposite in- 
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•ests, the decaying prejudices Ihat have bound 
nen together in the old forms of society, are 
snapping asunder one after another. Must we 
look forward to a hopeless succession of evils, 
in which exasperated parlies will be alternately 
victors and victims, till all sink under some one 
power whose interest it is to preserve a quiet 
despotism? Who can hope for a better result, 
unless the great lesson be learnt, that there can 
be no essential improvement in the condition of 
society without the improvement of men as 
moral and religioua beings; and that this can 
be effected only by religious truth'! To ex- 
pect this improvement from any form of false 
^Uj^i^on, because it is called religion, is, as if in 
^Bbninistering to one in a fever, we were to take 
" Some drug from an apothecary's shelves, satis- 
fied with its being called medicine. 

That a people may be happy in the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, a certain degree of knowl- 
edge and culture must be spread through the 
community. A general system of education 
must be estabUshed. Self-restraint must supply 
the place of external coercion. The legitimate 
purpose of government is to guard the rights of 
individuals and the community from injury; and 
the best form of government is that which effects 
this purpose with the least power, and is least 
likely therefore to afford the means ol imat\iifc 
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lis but a few years since, that the author of 
•Academical Questions' was praised as a 
profound thinker, in the most able and popular 
of modern journals, with scarcely a remark 

Pl^on the fact that his speculations conducted 
(Urectly to the dreary gulph of utter skepticism. 
That work had its day, and is forgotten. I 
have just been turning over the leaves of an- 
other, ' On the Origin and Prospects of Man,' 
by one of the most powerful writers of our 
times, the author of ' Anastasius.' To me it 
appears only a system of virtual atheism. It 
excludes all idea of God, according to the con- 
ceptions formed of him by a Christian. The 
Father of the Universe equally disappears from 
the later systems of the most celebrated Ger- 

Iman metaphysicians. That which affects to be 
legarded as ihe higher philosophy of the age, is 
SB intelligible upon this point, though upon few 
IDthers, as the system of Spinoza. Ttiough all- 
teemg in its mists, it does not discern llie God 
who MADE the world and ail things therein, and 
whose mercy is over all his works. In a large 
proportion of writings which touch upon the 
higher topics of philosophy, we perceive more 
or less disbelief or disregard of what a Chris- 

I'mmust consider as the great truths of religion. 
b one can read without interest the work, 
bicb just as he was terminating bis biAVvaaV 
L ' J 
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career, Sir Humphrey Davy left as a legacy, 
containing the last thoughts of a philosopher. 
Yet in this work, written as life was fast reced- 
ing, instead of the Christian doctrine of the 
immortality of the conscious individual, we find 
that his imagination rested on a dream, bor- 
rowed from Pagan philosophy, of the pre- 
existence and future glories of the thinking 
principle, assuming new modes of being without 
memory of the past. It is not simply to the 
appearance of such speculations that we are to 
look as characleristic of the age, but to the fact 
that their appearance excites so little attention, 
that they blend so readily with the prevailing 
tone of its literature. I should not be surprised 
. if some intelligent readers of the work last 
mentioned should even have forgotten the pas- 
sage referred to. 

Such being the state of things, we are led to 
inquire, who are the expositors and defenders 
of religion, and what influence do they exert 
upon public sentiment ? In England the science 
of theology, so far as it is connected with 
revealed religion, has fallen into general neglect. 
Of those who treat its subjects, few deserve 
a hearing, and the few who deserve cannot 
obtain it, A few professedly learned works 
have of lale appeared ; but for the most part 
they are mere compiladons, made without 



judgment or accuracy, and conformed to ihe 
r- creed of the Church. There have been some 
bulky republications of old divines Uttle suited 
to the wants of the age. Most other rehgious 
works that appear, are evideniiy intended only 
for * the religious public ' ; a phrase that has 
become famihar, and marks in some degree the 
character of the times. Should they pass 
beyond this narrow circle, they would, I fear, 
contribute nothing to render Christianity more 
respected. A very different class of writers 
is required to assert for religion its true char- 
acter and authority. In Germany there is a 
large body of theologians, of whom the most 
eminent have been able and learned critics. 
They have thrown much light upon the history, 
language, and contents of the books of the Old 
and New Testament. They have released 
themselves from the thraldom of traditionary 
errors. But they have, in many cases, substi- 
tuted for these errors the most extravagant 
Speculations of their own. Nor, with some ex- 
ceptions, does the power of Christianity show 
itself in their writings. On the contrary, many 
of them, being infected with the spirit of infi- 
delity that prevails over the continent of Europe, 
have regarded Christianity, not as a divine rev- 
l elation, but merely as presenting a system of 
b doctrines and precepts, for the mosV 'paTVycti^^f 



ble and useful, when relieved from the mass of 
errors ihat have been added to what was origi- 
nally taught by its founder. Christianity thus 
becomes only a popular name for a certain set 
of opinions. Its authority and value are gone. 
The whole proof of the doctrines of religion, as 
taught by Christ, consists solely in the fact that 
he was a teacher from God. He did not rea- 
son; he affirmed. He adduced no arguments 
but his miracles. Considered as a self-taught 
philosopher, he did nolhing to advance human 
knowledge, for he brought no new evidence for 
any opinion. But considered as a teacher from 
God, he has provided ihe authority of God for 
the foundation of our faith. 

In our country, if I am not deceived by feel- 
ings of private friendship, true Christianity has 
found some of its best defenders. But the 
forms in which ii is presented throughout a great 
part of our land, and the feelings and character 
of many who have pretended to be its exclu- 
sive disciples, are little adapted to procure it 
the respect of intelligent men. They are pro- 
ducing infideliiy, and preparing the way for its 
extensive spread. They are giving to many a 
distaste for the very name of religion, and 
leading them to regard all appearance of a reli- 
gious character with distrust or aversion. In no 
other country is the grossest and most illiberal 
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bigotry so broadly exhibited as among ourselves. 
Nowhere else, at the present day, have so many 
partisans of a low order of intellect risen into 
notice, through a spurious zeal, not for doc- 
trines, for these are changed as convenience 
may require, but for the triumph of a sect; and 
no other region has of late been ravaged by 
such a moral pestilence as, under the name of 
religion, has prevailed in some parts of our land ; 
an insane fanaticism, degrading equally the feel- 
ings and intellect of those affected by it. * 

In past times, the false systems of religion 
that have assumed the name of Christianity, 
and ruled in its stead, have had a certain adap- 
tation to the ignorance, the barbarism, the low 
state of morals, and the perverted condition of 
society, existing contemporaneously with them. 
They were some restraint upon vice. They 
led man to think of himself as something more 
than a mere perishing animal. Mixed up with 
poison as they were, they served as an antidote 
to other poisons more pernicious. Though 
Christianiiy was obscured by thick clouds, yet 
a portion of ils light and heat reached the earth. 
But the time for those systems has wholly past. 

* ir my one sliould think these expreasions too alroiig, let him 

B mikaUiiiKlf acquainted v/\ti\ the trsDBactioDS which not long since 

ilHra taking pince in the western pact of the state of New ¥ork. 

Attllvniia doouinentB respecling them exist j Ijul euch t^caea Wi« 

rtbean conSned to Ibal port of oui counlTf. 
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A wilder scheme could not be fonned than that 
of reestablishing the Catholic religion in France, 
or calling a new council of Dort to sanction 
Calvinism in Holland, or giving to Lutheran- 
ism its former power over men's minds in Ger- 
many. Their vitality is gone, except that it 
now and then manifests itself in a convulsive 
struggle. Yet zealots are still claiming for them 
the authority which belongs of right to true 
religion; and to the inquiry what Christianity 
is, the public, official answer, as it may be called, 
is still returned, that it is to be found in the 
traditionary creed of some established church, 
or of some prevalent sect ; that it is to be identi- 
fied with the grim decrepitude of some obso- 
lete form of faith. We are referred back, to 
some one of those systems that have dishonored 
its name, counteracted its influence, perverted 
its sanctions, inculcated false and inadequate 
conceptions of the religious character, and 
formed broods of hypocrites, fanatics, and per- 

Isecutors ; that have been made to minister to 
the lust of power, malignant passions, and crim- 
inal S^f-jndulgence ; and that have striven, if I 
may so spcal;, to retard the intellectual and 
moral improvement of men, seeing in it the 
_ approach of iheir own destruction. 
■ What, then, is to be done to give new power 

H to the great principles of religion? What is to 
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be done to Tindicate its true inf uence to Chris- 
tianity? We must vindicate its true character. 
It must be presented to men such as it is. The 
false doctrines connected with it, in direct op- 
position to the truths which it teaches, must be 
swept away. It is not enough that they should 
be secretly disbeUeved; they must be openly 
disavowed. It must be publicly acknowledged 
that they are utterly foreign from Christianity, 
It is not enough that those who defend them 
should be disregarded or confuted. They must 
be so confuted as to be silenced. Those who 
would procure for Christianity its due suprem- 
acy in the hearts of men, should feel, that 
their first object is so to operate upon the 
convictions and sentiments of men, that the 
public sanction which has been given to gross 
misrepresentations of it shall be as publicly 
withdrawn. In promoting the influence of 
Christianity, the main duty of an enlightened 
Christian at the present day is to labor that it 
may be better understood. Till this be effected, 
all other exertions, it may be feared, if not in- 
effectual, will be mischievous, as prolonging 
the authority of error, rather than establishing 
the truth. 

But what interest can a philosopher or a man 
of intellect be expected to take in the squabbles 
irf controversial divines'! What impi&sstfm.Sa 
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to be produced upon indifference, ignorance, 
traditionary faith, bigotry, and self-interest, by 
one who has nolhing to conjure with but his 
poor reason? Why be solicitous to cure men 
of one folly on the subject of religion, since it 
is sure to be replaced by another? To him 
who should propose such questions, I might 
answer, that I do not so despair of mankind. 
I compare the nineteenth century with the 
fifteenth, and 1 perceive, that many hard victo- 
ries have been won, and much has been per- 
manently secured in the cause of human im- 
provement. Truth and Reason, though they 
work slowly, work Murely. An abuse or an 
error, after having been a thousand times con- 
futed or exposed, at last totters and falls, aban- 
doned by its defenders ; and then 



" One spell upon the minda of mer 
Breaks, never to unite ngain." 
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The disputes of controversial divines, however 
mean the intellect, or vile the temper, of many 
who have engaged in them, do in fact concern 
the most important truths and the most perni- 
cious errors. Having given these answers, I 
might then ask in return ; Why should a Chris- 
tian, with a deep-felt conviction of the efficacy 
his religion to promote the best interests of 
mankind, be earnestly desirous that ils influence 
^may not be superseded and opposed by any 
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bose false systems of doctrine that have be* 
Hibstiluted in its place ? Why should one, 
I^CToid of common sympathy wilh his felloi 
ben, care whether they believe the most enm 
bling truths, or some pernicious creed, respect- 
ing their God and Father, their nature and 
(relations as immortal beings, their duty, modve% 
ll^nsolations, and hopes? 
"We know the efforts that are making bj 
enlightened men in Europe, particularly in Eng- 
land, to spread intellectual culiivalion among 
the uneducated classes of the old world. So 
far as the knowledge thus communicared is 
what may be called secular, it is beneficial in 
enlarging and exercising the mind, affording 
innocent entertainment, and, in some cases, 
furnishing the means of advancement in life. 
But to the poor, as to every other class, it is not 
the knowledge of most value. Without the 
equal diffusion of religious truth, it may become 
an instrument of evil rather tlian of good. Mere 
intellectual cultivation is as likely to be a source 
of discontent and disquietude as of happiness. 
An access of knowledge may tend little lo re- 
concile a man to his situation. The new power 
it affords will be used according to the disposi- 
tion of him who possesses it. But you can 
impress no truth, you can remove no error, 
respecting the duties and hopes ai ki^ii && «3l 
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fanmortal creature of God, you can impress no 
truth, you can remove no error, concerning reli- 
gion, without surely advancing men in morals 
and happiness. This is the instruction most 
needed for all classes, but especiallj' for the 
least informed. Among the highly educated, 
and those accustomed to the refinements of 
life, there are certain partial substitutes for 
religious principle; — the feeling of honor, the 
desire of reputation, delicacy of taste, the force 
of public opinion, and a more enlarged percep- 
tion of the sentiments of their fe!low-men, 
which, when they act on the conduct of others, 
are generally on the side of virtue. The levi- 
ties or the business of life, a ceaseless round of 
trifling or serious occupation, which hurries 
them on with little leisure lo think or feel deep- 
ly, may have prevented them from becoming 
acquainted with the essential wants of our 
nature. But in preaching to the poor, not the 
heartless, revolting, debasing absurdities of some 
established creed, but the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, we may give them consolations and 
hopes to be most intimately felt, new views of 
their nature, new motives and principles. It is 
on the diffusion of this sort of instruction among 
all classes, that the prospects of society now 
depend. Changes are coming fast upon the 
world. In the violent struggle of opposite in- 
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•rests, the decaying prejudices that have bound 
Ben together in the old forms of society, are 
papping asunder one after another. Must we 
look forward to a hopeless succession of evils, 
■Jd which exasperated parlies will be alternately 
jTlctors and victims, till all sink under some one 
power whose interest it is to preserve a quiet 
l^spolism? Who can hope for a belter result, 
inless the great lesson be learnt, that there can 
; no essential improvement in the condition of 
■'Society without the improvement of men as 
Baoral and religious beings; and that this can 
i elTected only by religious truth? To ex- 
pect this improvement from any form of false 
religion, because it is called religion, is, as if in 
administering to one in a fever, we were to take 
some drug from an apothecary's shelves, satis- 
fied with its being called medicine. 

That a people may be happy in the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, a certain degree of knowl- 
edge and culture must be spread through the 
community. A general system of education 
must be established. Self-restraint must supply 
the place of external coercion. The legitimate 
purpose of government is to guard the rights of 
individuals and the community from injury; and 
the best form of government is that which effects 
this purpose with the least power, and is least 
likely therefore to afford the means o^ msrciia 
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and oppression. But the power not conceded to 
the government must be suppUed bylbe force of 
moral principle and sentiment in the governed. 
What education, then, is required; what knowl- 
edge is to be communicated ; what culture is 
necessary? I answer, not alone, nor princi- 
pally, that education which the schoolmaster 
may give ; but moral culture, the knowledge of 
our true interests and relations. There may be 
much intellectual culture which will not tend 
even indirectly to form men to the ready prac- 
tice of their duties, or to bind them together in 
mutual sympathy and forbearance, unless it be 
united with just conceptions of our nature and 
the objects of action. Let us form in fancy a 
nation of mathematicians like La Place or La 
Lande, ostentatious of their atheism ; naturalists 
as irreligious and impure as Buffon ; artists as 
accomplished as David, the friend of Robes- 
pierre ; pliilosophers, like Hobbes and Mande- 
ville, Helvetius and Diderot ; men of genius, 
like Byron, Goethe, and Voltaire ; orators as 
powerful and profligate as Mirabeau ; and hav- 
ing placed over them a monarch as able and 
unprincipled as the second Frederic of Prussia, 
let us consider what would be the condition of 
this highly intellectual community, and how 
many generations might pass before it were laid 
waste by gross sensuality and ferocious paa- 



So far only as men are impressed wil 
k sense of their relations to each other, to God, 
nd to eternity, are they capable of liberty and 
^e blessings of social order. The great truths 
faat most concern us are those on which our 
iiaracters must be formed. But religion is the 
icience that treats of the relations of man as 
k responsible, immortal being, the creature of 
od. By teaching the truth concerning them, 
"eligion, properly so called, discloses to us the 
indsof our being, preparing men, by virtue and 
iappiness here, for eternal progress in virtue 
aid happiness hereafter. So far as what bears 
he name of religion teaches falsehoods con- 
cerning them, it becomes the ally of evil, coun- 
teracting the improvement of our race. False 
religion has been the common sign, and often 
the most efficient cause, of the corruption and 
misery of nations. All great changes in the 
constitution of society for the purpose of deliv- 
ering men from traditionary abuses, must be 
accompanied with a correspondent advance in 
religious knowledge, or they will be made in 
vain. "Where the principles of Christianity are 
operative, there only can men be released from 
the strong control of some superior power ; 
which, however profligately exercised, may find 
its own interest in preserving quiet among its 
■ubjects. True Christianity urges tke ^eTlo'n&- 
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ance of the duties of man to man, by the noblest 
and most effectual motives ; and in a community 
where its influence were generally felt, how little 
would there be to apprehend from public oppres- 
sion or private wrong ? Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. I apply the words of the 
Apostle in a different sense from that in which 
he used them ; but in one, the truth of which 
he would have recognised. In regarding the 
condition and changes of societies and nations, 
we are apt to look rather to the immediate 
occasions of events, than to their radical and 
efficient causes. A mere worldly politician, 
for instance, might think it scarcely worth con- 
sideration, that the established church should 
impose a creed, which a majority of its clergy 
do not believe ; or that oaths, not meant to be 
regarded, but enforced as a traditionary cere- 
mony, and subscriptions, to which the con- 
science can hardly be cheated into assendng, 
should stand in the path of advancement in 
church and state. To a philosopher it may 
appear of far greater moment. Other topics, 
more exciting to the generality, he might deem 
of secondary importance. This he might view 
as a deep-seated evil, working at the core, the 
natural progress of which would leave but a 
false and hollow show of religion and morals. 
Who is there, that will deny the influence of 



I true religion to promote the happiness of iodi- 
viduals and the good order of society ? Who is 
there that will deny the mischiefs of supersti- 
tion, false notions of God and our duty, bigotry, 
and what is produced as their counterpart, 
irrehgion and atheism? Why is it, then, that 
many are so little solicitous to discriminate, on 
this most important subject, truth from false- 
hood ; that they fancy they are giving their 
countenance to the former, while supporting the 
latter; and that if they aid the cause of what is 
called religion, they do not stop to inquire, 

I whether it be the religion that exalts, or the 

' religion that degrades? 

In the present state of information and pub- 
lic sentiment, it will be vain to attempt to give 
authority to false religion. The zeal of parti- 
sans, or the power of the state, will be equally 
ineffectual. The only important consequence 

t of such attempts will be to disgust men with all 
religion. The experiment has, in one instance, 
been carried through. Tn France the forcing 
of the Roman Catholic faith upon the nation 
ended in the overthrow of all behef in Chris- 
tianity, The consequences that ensued had 
the eflfect, elsewhere, of frightening infidels into 
hypocrites and bigots ; and a sudden show of 
religion followed the French Revolution. But 
from this, had it continued, as Uule Niaa\.oW 
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hoped, as from a procession wilh reliques and 
images going forth to stop a stream of lava in 
its course. It is only to true religion, that we 
must look for aid in the cause of human happi- 
ness. This alone, being in accordance with 
reason and with our natural sentiments, will 
find its way to the hearts of men. 

The tract which follows in relation to some 
of those false doctrines that have prevailed, 
though it will give no new conviction to the 
great body of enlightened men, may, perhaps, 
awaken the attention of some to the grossness 
of those corruptions that have been connected 
with Christianity, and to the necessity of pre- 
senting it in a purer form, if its influence is to 
be preserved. It may tend a little to swell the 
flood of public sentiment by which they must 
be swept away. It may perhaps serve to con- 
vince some who have looked wilh offence upon 
the absurdities taught as Christian doctrines, 
and mistaken them for such, that one may be a 
very earnest believer, whose respect for such 
doctrines is as little as their own. But, espe- 
cially, it may serve to spread a knowledge of 
the truth among those who, from their habits of 
life, have wanted leisure to think and examine 
for themselves upon subjects of this nature ; 
and who are obliged, as all of us are in a greater 
or less degree, to take many opinions upon 
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aathoritjf, till they see reason to distrust the 
authority on which they have relied. In ad- 
dressing myself to such readers, I may take the 
credit (it is but small) of having avoided a fault 
common in theological writings intended for 
popular use. I have not presumed upon their 
ignorance of the subject ; I have not made 
statements which in a more learned discussion 
I should be ashamed to urge ; I have given no 
explanations that 1 knew to be unsatisfactory, 
because they might seem plausible ; I have 
made no propositions which I do not fully be- 
lieve; I have urged no arguments but what 
have brought conviction to my own mind ; I 
have written as one who, being fully persuaded 
himself, and regarding his subject as free from 
all doubt and difficulty, is satisfied that nothing 
more is to be done than to explain to others 
in intelligible language the views which are 
preseiit to his own mind. 

I have given one reason why it is litde to my 
taste to discuss this doctrine of the Trinity. 
Whoever treats of the subject is liable to be 
confounded with a class of writers with whom 
an intelligent Christian would not willingly be 
thought to have any thing in common. By 
many who look with indifference on the whole 
discussion, he who contends for the truch will 
be placed on a level with those vjVvq ^lefetA 



error. Others will think that he is agitating 
questions which might better be left at rest; 
and those who hold the traditionary belief will 
regard him as a disturber of the Christian com- 
munity. It may, however, be a consolation to 
him to remember, that even Socrates, — the 
great opposerof the sophists and false teachers 
of his day, — was called ^dXos xal ^laios, prat- 
ing and turbulent, * and that the very same 
epithets, by a singular coincidence, were applied 
to Locke,! the most enlightened theologian of 
his age and nation. The feeling, however, 
naturally arising from the causes I have men- 
tioned, might prevent one from engaging in this 
controversy, were it not for the deep sense 
which a sincere Christian must have of the 
value of true Christianity,- and of the necessity 
of redeeming it from the imputations to which 
it has been exposed. " 'Love/ says one of our 
old poets, 'esteems ho office mean' and with 
still more spirit, 'Entire affection scorneth nicer 
hands.' " J 

But there are other causes which make this 
an unpleasant subject. It presents human na- 
ture under the most humiliating aspect. The 
absurdities that have been maintained are so 



• V. Plutarch, in Cstone. t By Wood, inhis' AUienie Om 
i These ijuolations from Speoser h&Te thus been brougbt together 
tbr Burke. 




■OSS, the zeal in maintaining them has been so 
tferocious, there is such an absence of any re- 
["deeming quality in the spectacle presented, that 
I'St spreads a temporary gloom over our whole 
y view of the character and destiny of man. We 
L=»eem ourselves to sink in tiie scale of being, 
Land it demands an effort to recollect the glo- 
fefious powers with which God has endued our 
Irace. While inquiring concerning the truths of 
I religion, we appear to have descended to some 
Lnobscure region where folly and prejudice are the 
lole rulers. We may remember, with a feehng 
■of painful oppression, the mortifying language of 
'-.Hume, in one of those tracts in which he specu- 
lates as coldly upon the nature and hopes of 
mankind, as if he were abeing of another sphere, 
bound to us by no common sympathies. "All 
popular theology, especially the scholastic, has 
a kind of appetite for absurdity and contradic- 
tion. If that theology went not beyond reason 
and common sense, her doctrines would appear 
too easy and famiUar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised: Mystery affected: Dark- 
ness and obscurity sought after: And a founda- 
tion of merit afforded to the devout votaries, 
who desire an opportunity of subduing their 
rebelhous reason by the behef of the most un- 
intelligible sophisms." " To oppose the torrent 
of scholastic religion by such feebVe m%sm% %s^ 
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these, (hat it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be, that the whole is greater than a 
part, that tico and three make Jive, is pretending 
to stop the ocean with a bulrush." And is this 
all that mankind have to hope? Must this 
dreary prospect for ever lie before us? Is this 
all that religion has been, and all that it is to be? 
We trust not. Still, in the confutation of such 
doctrines as have been taught, the triumph, if it 
may be so called, is humbling. It is a triumph 
over our common nature reduced to imbecility. 
We discover not how strong human reason is, 
but now weak. That it can confute them im- 
plies no power; that it has been enslaved in 
their service makes us feel, almost with appre- 
hension, how far it may be debased. But the 
hold which the doctrines of false religion have 
had upon the hearts of men has never been 
proportioned to the extent in which they have 
been professed. The truths of Christianity 
have maintained a constant struggle with the 
opposite errors that have been connected with 
them. At the present time there are many who 
acquiesce in these errors, and who even regard 
them with traditionary respect, in whose minds 
they lie inert and harmless. 

But the very circumstance last mentioned adds 
to the unpleasant character of the discussion that 
follows. £very one in his writings sometimes 




tarns his thoughts to those individuals, whose 
I fipprobation would give him most pleasure, and 
I whose good opinion he would most desire to con- 
i £rm. Among those to whom my thoughts recur, 
I there are friends from whom I can hope for no 
f aympalhy in my present task. A difference of 
[ opinion upon this or any other subject cannot 

I lessen my respect or love for them ; and should 
Jihe present work chance to fall in their way, I 
l-could almost wish to know, that this were the 
lonly paragraph that had fixed their attention. 

I I beg them to believe that I am no zealot, no 
■partisan of a sect, no disturber of social inter- 
F course by a spirit ofproselytism; and that where 

I see the fruits of true religion, I have no wish 
to conform the faith from wliich they proceed 

I to the standard of my own. The same opin- 
ions, true or false, may be held in a very differ- 
But temper, with very different associations, and 
with very different effects upon character. The 
doctrines most pernicious in their general re- 
sults, may be innoxious in many particular cases. 
The same system of faith which established its 
aulas defoin Spain, numbering its victims by 
tens of thousands, and sinking that country to the 
lowest debasement, may have been consistent 
in Fenelon with every virtue under heaven. 

I have but a few words more to say in this 
connexion. The tract that follows teVaXea ot^^ 
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to one class of those false doctrines that have 
been represented as doctrines of Christianity. 
There are others equally or more important. 
To reestablish true Christianity must be a work 
of long and patient toil, to be effected far more 
by the general diffusion of religious knowledge, 
than by direct controversy. The views and 
results to which a few intelligent scholars may 
have arrived, must be made the common prop- 
erty of the community. Essential and invete- 
rate errors present themselves in every depart- 
ment of Christian theology. False religion has 
thrown its veil over the character, and perverted 
the meaning, of the books of the Old and New 
Testament Of the immense mass of volumes 
concerning revealed religion, there is but a 
scanty number, in which some erroneous sys- 
tem does not form the basis of what is taught. 
In many of the most important branches of in- 
quiry, a common Christian can find no trust- 
worthy and sufficient guide. Of the multitude 
of topics more immediately connected with 
Christianity, there is scarcely one which does 
not require to be examined anew from its foun- 
dation, and discussed in a manner very different 
from what it has been. Religion must be taken, 
I will not say out of the hands of priests, — 
that race is passing away,' — but out of the 
bands of divines, such as the generality of di- 



vines have been ; and its exposition and defence 
must become the study of philosophers, as being 
the highest philosophy. Some degree of atten- 
tion to the fact is necessary, to be aware of the 
general and gross ignorance that exists con- 
cerning almost every subject connected with 
our faith. But they who would communicate 
the instruction which is so much needed, must 
expect to be continually impeded and resisted 
by prejudice and misapprehension. Let them, 
however, understand their task and qualify 
themselves for it. In the present state of opin- 
ion in the world, it is evident that he is assum- 
ing a responsibility for which he is wholly unfit, 
who comes forward as a teacher or defender of 
Christianity, without having prepared himself 
by serious thought and patient study. The 
traditionary believer, if he have taken this re- 
sponsibility upon himself, should stop in his 
course, till he has ascertained whether he is 
doing good or evil. A conflict between religion 
and irreligion has begun, which may not soon 
be ended ; and in this conflict, Christianity must 
look for aid, not to zealots, but to scholars and 
philosophers. Our age is not one in which 
there can be an esoteric doctrine for the intel- 
ligent, and an exoteric for the uninformed. The 
public profession of systems of faith by Chris- 
tian nations and churches, wluch. aie lioX. 'Od& 



faith of the more enfightened classes of society, 
has produced a state of things that, it would 
seem, cannot long continue. We may hope 
that in Protestant countries its result will not be, 
as it was in France, general infidelity. We 
may hope that it will not end in a mere stru^le 
between Dainaticism and irreligion, as seems to 
be the tendency of things in some parts of our 
own country. But these results can be pre- 
vented only by awakening men's minds to in- 
quire. What Christianity is? How far it has 
been misrepresented 7 What are its evidences ? 
What is its value 1 And what is to be done to 
remove those errors which now deprive it of its 
power ? 
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immortal creature of God, you can impress no 
truth, jou can remove no error, concerning reli- 
gion, without surely advancing men in morals 
and happiness. This is the instruction most 
needed for all classes, but especiallj' for the 
least informed. Among the highly educated, 
and those accustomed to the refinements of 
life, there are certain partial substitutes for 
religious principle ; — the feeling of honor, the 
desire of reputation, delicacy of taste, the force 
of public opinion, and a more enlarged percep- 
tion of the sentiments of their fellow-men, 
which, when they act on the conduct of others, 
are generally on the side of virtue. The levi- 
ties or the business of life, a ceaseless round of 
ti'ifling or serious occupation, which hurries 
them on with little leisure to think or feel deep- 
ly, may have prevented them from becoming 
acquainted with the essential wants of our 
nature. But in preaching to the poor, not the 
heartless, revolting, debasing absurdities of some 
established creed, but the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, we may give them consolations and 
hoped to be most intimately felt, new views of 
their nature, new motives and principles. It is 
on the diffusion of this sort of instruction among 
all classes, that the prospects of society now 
depend. Changes are coming fast upon the 
world. In the violent struggle of opposite in- 



terests, the decaying prejudices that have bouM 
men together in the old forms of society, ; 
snapping asunder one after another. Must wfl| 
look forward to a hopeless succession of evill 
in which exasperated parlies will be alternateld 
victors and victims, till all sink under some oUia 
power whose interest it is lo preserve a quiet 
despotism? Who can hope for a better result, 
tmless the great lesson be learnt, that there can 
be no essential improvement in the condition of 
society without the improvement of men as 
moral and religious beings; and that this can 
k effected only by religious truth 1 To ex- 
pect this improvement from any form of false 
religion, because it is called religion, is, as if u 
administering to one in a fever, we were to taki 
some drug from an apothecary's shelves, satis^ 
fied with its being called medicine. 

That a people may be happy in the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, a certain degree of knowl- 
edge and culture must be spread through the 
community. A general system of education 
must be established. Self-restraint must supplyj 
the place of external coercion. The legitimate 
purpose of government is to guard the rights of 
bdividuals and the community from injury; and 
the best form of government is that which effects, 
this purpose with the least power, and is leastJ 
Bkely therefore to afford the means of miaivi! 
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and oppression. But the power not conceded to 
the government must be supplied by the force of 
moral principle and senliment in the governed. 
What education, then, is required ; what knowl- 
edge is to be communicated ; what culture is 
necessary? I answer, not alone, nor princi- 
pally, that education which the schoolmaster 
may .give ; but moral culture, the knowledge of 
our true interests and relations. There may be 
much intellectual culture which will not tend 
even indirectly to form men to the ready prac- 
tice of their duties, or to bind thera together in 
mutual sympathy and forbearance, unless it be 
united with just conceptions of our nature and 
the objects of action. Let us form in fancy a 
nation of mathematicians like La Place or La 
Lande, ostentatious of their atheism ; naturalists 
as irreligious and impure as Buffon; artists as 
accomplished as David, the friend of Robes- 
pierre ; philosophers, like Hobbes and Mande- 
ville, Helvetius and Diderot; men of genius, 
like Byron, Goethe, and Voltaire ; orators as 
powerful and profligate as Mirabeau ; and hav- 
ing placed over them a monarch as able and 
unprincipled as the second Frederic of Prussia, 
let us consider what would be the condition of 
this highly intellectual community, and how 
many generations might pass before it were laid 
Waste by gross sensuaUty and ferocious pas- 
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siona. So far only as men are impressed willp 
a sense of their relations to each other, to Godji 
and to eternity, are they capable of liberty and 
the blessings of social order. The great truttaj 
that most concern us are those on which 
characters must be formed. But religion is thft. 
science that treats of the relations of man as 
a responsible, immortal being, the creature of 
God. By teaching the truth concerning them, 
religion, properly so called, discloses to us the 
ends of our being, preparing men, by virtue and 
happiness here, for eternal progress in virtue 
and happiness hereafter. So far as what bears 
the name of religion teaches falsehoods con- 
cerning them, it becomes the ally of evil, coun- 
teracting the improvement of our race. False 
religion has been the common sign, and often 
the most efficient cause, of the corruption and 
misery of nations. AH great changes in the 
constitution of society for the purpose of deHv- 
ermg men from traditionary abuses, must b« 
accompanied with a correspondent advance in 
religious knowledge, or they will be made in 
rain. Where the principles of Christianity are 
operative, there only can men be released from 
the strong control of some superior power; 
which, however profligately exercised, may find 
its own interest in preserving quiet among its 
subjects. True Christianity urges \.\ie ^ertQi 
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ance of the duties of man to man, by the noblest 
and most effectual motives ; and in a community 
where its influence were generally felt, how little 
would there be to apprehend from public oppres- 
sion or private wrongl Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. I apply the words of the 
Apostle in a diflTerent sense from that in which 
he used them ; but in one, the truth of which 
he would have recognised. In regarding the 
condition and changes of societies and nations, 
we are apt to look rather to the immediate 
occasions of events, than to their radical and 
efficient causes. A mere worldly poUtician, 
for instance, might think it scarcely worth con- 
sideration, that the estabhshed church should 
impose a creed, which a majority of its clergy 
do not believe ; or that oaths, not meant to be 
regarded, but enforced as a traditionary cere- 
mony, and subscriptions, to which the con- 
science can hardly be cheated into assenting, 
should stand in the path of advancement in 
church and state. To a philosopher it may 
appear of far greater moment. Other topics, 
more exciting to the generality, he might deem 
of secondary importance. This he might view 
as a deep-seated evil, working at the core, the 
natural progress of which would leave but a 
false and hollow show of religion and morals. 
Who is there, that will deny the influence of 



itiue religion to promote the happiness of indi- 
viduals and the good order of society'! Who is 
there that will deny the mischiefs of supersti- 
tion, false notions of God and our duty, bigotry, 
and what is produced as their counterpart, 
irreligion and atheism'! Why is it, then, that 
many are so little solicitous to discriminate, on 
this most important subject, truth from false- 
hood ; that they fancy they are giving their 
countenance to the former, while supporting the 
latter ; and that if they aid the cause of what is 
called religion, they do not stop to inquire, 
whether it be the religion that exalts, or the 
religion that degrades"! 

In the present state of information and pub- 
' lie sentiment, it will be vain to attempt to give 
authority to false religion. The zeal of parti- 
sans, or the power of the state, will be equally 
ineffectual. The only important consequence 
of such attempts will be to disgust men with all 
religion. The experiment has, in one instance, 
been carried through. In France the forcing 
of the Roman Catholic faith upon the nation 
ended in the overthrow of all belief in Chris- 
I lianity. The consequences that ensued had 
ithe effect, elsewhere, of frightening infidels into 
hypocrites and bigots ; and a sudden show of 
religion followed the French Revoludon. But 
jrom this, had it continued, as little was to b% 
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hoped, as from a procession with reliques and 
images going forth to stop a stream of lava in 
its course. It is only to true religion, that we 
must look for aid in the cause of human happi- 
ness. This alone, being in accordance with 
reason and with our natural sentiments, will 
find its way to the hearts of men. 

The tract which follows in reladon to some 
of those false doctrines that have prevailed, 
though it will give no new conviction to the 
great body of enlightened men, may, perhaps, 
awaken the attention of some to the grossness 
of those corruptions that have been connected 
with Christianity, and to the necessity of pre- 
senting it in a purer form, if its influence is to 
be preserved. It may tend a little to swell the 
flood of public sentiment by which they must 
be swept away. It may perhaps serve to con- 
vince some who have looked with offence upon 
the absurdities taught as Christian doctrines, 
and mistaken them for such, that one may be a 
very earnest believer, whose respect for such 
doctrines is as little as their own. But, espe- 
cially, it may serve to spread a knowledge of 
the truth among those who, from their habits of 
life, have wanted leisure to think and examine 
for themselves upon subjects of this nature; 
and who are obliged, as all of us are in a greater 
or less degree, to take many opinions upon 
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ithority, till they see reason to distrust thi 
luthority on which they have relied. In ajj 
dressing myself to such readers, I may take tb 
credit (it is but small) of having avoided a fad 
common in theological writings intended for " 
popular use. I have not presumed upon their 
ignorance of the subject; I have not made 
statements which in a more learned discussion 
I should be ashamed to urge ; I have given no 
explanations that I knew to be unsatisfactory, 
because they might seem plausible ; I have 
made no propositions which I do not fully be- 
ieve ; I have urged no arguments but what 
brought conviction to my own mind ; I 
have written as one who, being fully persuaded 
himself, and regarding his subject as free from 
all doubt and difficulty, ia salislied that nothing 
more is to be done than to explain to others 
in intelligible language the views which are 
present to his own mind. 

have given one reason why it is little to my 
taste to discuss ihis doctrine of the Trinity. 
Whoever treats of the subject is liable to be 
confounded with a class of writers with whom 
.an intelligent Christian would not willingly be 
thought to have any thing in common. By 
many who look with indifference on the whole 
discussion, he who contends for the truth will 
be placed on a level with those who defevid 
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error. Others will think that he is agitating 
questions which might better be left at rest; 
and those who hold the traditionary belief will 
regard him as a disturber of the Christian com- 
munity. It may, however, be a consolation to 
him to remember, that even Socrates, — the 
great opposerof the sophists and false teachers 
of his day, — was called XdXos xal ^mto?, prat- 
ing and turbulent, * and that the very same 
epithets, by a singular coincidence, were applied 
to Locke,! the most enlightened theologian of 
his age and nation. The feeling, however, 
naturally arising from the causes I have men- 
tioned, might prevent one from engaging in this 
controversy, were it not for the deep sense 
which a sincere Christian must have of the 
value of true Christianity,- and of the necessity 
of redeeming it from the imputations to which 
it has been exposed. " 'Love,' says one of our 
old poets, 'esteems no office mean,' and with 
still more spirit, ' Entire affection scorneth nicer 
hands.' " J 

But there are other causes which make this 
an unpleasant subject. It presents human na- 
ture under the most humiUating aspect. The 
absurdities that have been maintained are so 
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gross, the zeal in maiataining them has been I 
ferocious, there is such an abseoce of any re«~l 
■ ■deeming quality in the spectacle presented, that 
lit spreads a temporary gloom over our whole 
I'Tiew of the character and destiny of man. Waj 
jvseem ourselves to sink in the scale of beingf 
LAnd it demands an effort to recollect the glo-T 
prious powers with which God has endued our 
Itace. White inquiring concerning the truths of 
■ religion, we appear to have descended to some 
obscure region where folly and prejudice are the 
sole rulers. We may remember, with a feeling 
of painful oppression, the mortifying language of 
Hume, in one of those tracts in which he specu- 
lates as coldly upon the nature and hopes of 
mankind, as if he were abeing of another sphere, 
bound to us by no common sympathies. "All 
popular theology, especially the scholastic, has 
a kind of appetite for absurdity and contradic- 
tion. If that theology went not beyond reason 
and common sense, her doctrines would appear 
too easy and familiar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised: Mystery affected: Dark- 
ness and obscurity sought after: And a founda- 
tion of merit afforded to the devout votaries, 
who desire an opportunity of subduing their 
rebellious reason by the belief of the most un- 
mtelligible sophisms." " To oppose the torrent 
of scholastic religion by such feeble maxviais ^ 



these, that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be, that the whole is greater than a 
part, that two and three make five, is pretending 
to stop the ocean with a bulrush." And is this 
all that mankind have to hope? Must this 
dreary prospect for ever lie before us? Is this 
all that religion has been, and all that it is to bel 
We trust not. Still, in the confutation of such 
doctrines as have been taught, the triumph, if it 
may be so called, is humbling. It is a triumph 
over our common nature reduced to imbecility. 
We discover not how strong human reason is, 
but now weak. That it can confute them im- 
plies no power; that it has been enslaved in 
their service makes us feel, almost with appre- 
hension, how far it may be debased. But the 
hold which ihe doctrines of false religion have 
had upon the hearts of men has never been 
proportioned to the extent in which they have 
been professed. The truths of Christianity 
have maintained a constant struggle with the 
opposite errors that have been connected with 
them. At the present time there are many who 
acquiesce in these errors, and who even regard 
them with traditionary respect, in whose minds 
they lie inert and harmless. 

But the very circumstance last mentioned adds 
to the unpleasant character of the discussion that 
follows. Every one in his writings sometimes 



turns his thoughts to those individuals, whose 
approbation would give him most pleasure, and 
whose good opinion he would most desire to con- 
firm. Among those to whom my thoughts recur, 
there are friends from whom I can hope for no 
sympathy in my present task. A difference of 
opinion upon this or any other subject cannot 
lessen my respect or love for them ; and should 
the present work chance to fall in their way, I 
could almost wish to know, that this were the 
only paragraph that had fixed their attention, 
I beg them to heheve that I am no zealot, no 
partisan of a sect, no disturber of social inter- 
course by a spirit of prosely tism ; and that where 
I see the fruits of true religion, I have no wish 
to conform the faith from which they proceed 
to the standard of my own. The same opin- 
ions, true or false, may be held in a very differ- 
ent temper, with very different associations, and 
with very different effects upon character. The 
doctrines most pernicious in their general re- 
sults, may be innoxious in many particular cases. 
The same system of faith which established its 
autos de fe in Spain, numbering its victims by 
tens of thousands, and sinking that country to the 
lowest debasement, may have been consistent 

E" *ou with every virtue under heaven. 
3 but a few words more to say in this 
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to one class of those false doctrines that have 
been represented as doctrines of Christianity. 
There are others equally or more important 
To reestablish true Christianity must be a work 
of long and patient toil, to be effected far more 
by the general diffusion of religious knowledge, 
than by direct controversy. The views and 
results to which a few intelligent scholars may 
have arrived, must be made the common prop- 
erty of the community. Essential and invete- 
rate errors present themselves in every depart- 
ment of Christian theology. False religion has 
thrown its veil over the character, and perverted 
the meaning, of the books of the Old and New 
Testament. Of the immense mass of volumes 
concerning revealed religion, there is but a 
scanty number, in which some erroneous sys- 
tem docs not form the basis of what is taught. 
In many of the most important branches of in- 
quiry, a common Christian can find no trust- 
worthy and sufficient guide. Of the multitude 
of topics more immediately connected with 
Christianity, there is scarcely one which does 
not require to be examined anew from its foun- 
dation, and discussed in a manner very different 
from what it has been. Religion must be taken, 
I will not say out of the hands of priests, — 
that race is passing away, — but out of the 
hands of divines, such as the generality of di- 



vines have been ; and its exposition and defence 
must become the study of philosophers, as being 
the highest philosophy. Some degree of atten- 
tion to the fact is necessary, to be aware of the 
general and gross ignorance that exists con- 
cerning almost every subject connected with 
our faith. But they who would communicate 
the instruction which is so much needed, must 
expect to be continually impeded and resisted 
by prejudice and misapprehension. Let them, 
however, understand their task and qualify 
themselves for it. In the present state of opin- 
ion in the world, it is evident that he is assum- 
ing a responsibihty for which he is wholly unfit, 
who comes forward as a teacher or defender of 
Christianity, without having prepared himself 
by serious thought and patient study. The 
traditionary believer, if he have taken this re- 
sponsibility upon himself, should stop in his 
course, till he has ascertained whether he is 
doing good or evil. A conflict between religion 
and irreligion has begun, which may not soon 
be ended ; and in this conflict, Christianity must 
look for aid, not to zealots, but to scholars and 
philosophers. Our age is not one in which 
there can be an esoteric doctrine for the intel- 
ligent, and an exoteric for the uninformed. The 
public profession of systems of faith by Chris- 
tian nations and churches, which are uq\. Nloa 
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faith of the more enlightened classes of society, 
has produced a state of things that, it would 
seem, cannot long continue. We may hope 
that in Protestant countries its result will not be, 
as it was in France, .general infidelity. We 
may hope that it will not end in a mere struggle 
between fanaticism and irreligion, as seems to 
be the tendency of things in some parts of our 
own country. But these results can be pre- 
vented only by awakening men's minds to in- 
quire. What Christianity is? How far it has 
been misrepresented? What are its evidences? 
What is its value ? And what is to be done to 
remove those errors which now deprive it of its 
power ? 
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STATEMENT OF REASONS. 



SECTION I. 

PURPOSE OF THIS WORK. 

I PROPOSE, in what follows, to give a view of the doc- 
trines of Trinitarians, respecting the nature of God and 
the person of Christ ; to state the reasons for not be- 
lieving those doctrines ; and to show in what manner 
the passages of Scripture urged in their support, ought 
to be regarded. 
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SECTION n. 

THE PROPER MODERN DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY CONTRA- 
DICTORT IN TERMS TO THAT OF THE UNITT OF GOD. — - 
FORMS IN WHICH THE DOCTRINE HAS BEEN STATED, WITH 
REMARKS. — THE DOCTRINE THAT CHRIST IS BOTH GOD 

AND MAN, A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS; NO PRETENCB 

THAT EITHER DOCTRINE IS EXPRESSLY TAUGHT IN THS 

SCRIPTURES. THE MODE OF THEIR SUPPOSED PROOF 

WHOLLY BY WAY OF INFERENCE. 

The proper modem doctrine of the Trinity, as it ap- 
pears in the creeds of latter times, is, that there are 
three persons in the Divinity, who equally possess all 
divine attributes ; and the doctrine is connected with' an 
explicit statement that there is but one God, Now, this 
doctrine is to be rejected, because taken in connexion 
with that of the unity of God, it is essentially mcrediUe ; 
one, which no man who has compared the two doctrines 
together with right conceptions of both, ever did, or ever 
could believe. Three persons, each equally possessing 
divine attributes, are three Gods. A person is a being. 
No one who has any correct notion of the meaning of 
words will deny this. And the being who possesses 
divine attributes must be God or a God. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, then, affirms that there are three Gods. 
It is affirmed at the same time, that there is but one 
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three 



I God. But no one can believe that there 

[ Gods, and that there is but one God. 

This statement is as plain and obvious as any which 
con be made. But it is not the less forcible, because it 

; is perfectly plain and obvious. Some Trinitarians liave 

I indeed remonstrated against charging those who hold 
the doctrine with the " absurdities consequent upon 
the language of their creed ; "* and have asserted that 
in this creed, the word person is not used in its proper 
sense. I do not answer to this, that if men will talk 
absurdity, and insist that they are teaching truths of 
infinite importancCj it is unreasonable for them to ex- 
pect to be understood as meaning something wholly dif- 
ferent from what their words express. The true answer 
is, that these complaints aie unfounded ; and that the 
proper doctrine of the Trinity, as it has existed in 
latter times, is that which is expressed by the language 
used taken in its obvious sense. By person, says 

tWaterland, than whom no writer b defence of the Trin- 
ity has a higher reputation, " I certainly mean a real 
Person, an Hi/postasis, no Mode, Atlribiiie, or Frop- 
erty. Each divine Person is an individual, intelligent 
Agent ; but as subsisting in one undivided substance) 
they are a]l together, in that respect, but one undivided 
intelligent Agent. The church never professed three 
Sbfpostaaes, in any other sense, but as they mean thrtu 
Persons." f There is, indeed, no reasonable pretence 
for saying, that Me great bodi/ of Trinitarians, when 

* The words quoted are from Professor StuBit's Letters to the 
:. Churning, p. 23, Sd edit. 
^ I Vindication of Chtut's Divinity, pp. 350, 351 
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they have used the word person^ have not meant to 
express proper personality. He who asserts the con- 
trary, asserts a mere extravagance. He closes his eyes 
upon an obvious fact, and then affirms what he may 
fancy ought to have been, instead of what there is no 
doubt really has been maintained. But on this subject 
there is something more to be said ; and I shaU remaric 
particularly, not only upon this, but upon the other 
evasions which have been resorted to, in order to escape 
the force of the statement which has just been urged. 

I wish, however, first to observe, that the ancient 
opinions concerning the Trinity, before the council of 
Nice (A. D. 325) were very different from the 
modem doctrine, and had this great advantage over it, 
that when viewed simply in connexion with the unity of 
God, they were not essentially incredible. According to 
that form of faith which approached nearest to the 
modem Orthodox doctrine, the Father alone was the 
Supreme God, and the Son and Spirit were beings dep- 
riving their existence from him, and far inferior, to whom 
the title of God could be properly applied only in an 
inferior sense. The subject has been so thoroughly 
examined, that the correctness of this statement will not, 
I think, be questioned, at the present day, by any re*- 
spectable writer. The theological student, who wishes 
to see in a small compass the authorities on which it is 
founded, may consult one or more of the works men^* 
tioned in the note below.* I have stated that form of 

* Petavii Dogmata Theologica, Tom. II. De Trinitate ; particular' 
ly Lib. I. capp. 3, 4, 5. — Huetli Qrigeniana. Lib. II. ^useat. %. 
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^B.|tbe doctiine which approached Deadest to modem Ortho- 
^H doxy. But the subject of the personality and divinity 
^H of the Holy Spirit, it may be observed, was in a very 
^P iinseltled slate before the council of Gonstantinople, 
^K (A. D. 383.) Gregory Nazianzen, in his Eulogy of 
Athanasius, has the following passage, respecting that 
great &ther of Trinitarian Orthodoxy, "For when all 

t others who held our doctrine were divided into three 
dasses, the faith of many being unsound respecting the 
Son, that of still more concerning the Holy Spirit (on 
which subject to be least impious was thought to be 
piety), and a small number being sound in both respects ; 
he first and alone, or nith a very few, had the courage 

»tO profess in writing, cleai'ly and explicitly, the true doc- 
trine of the one Godhead and nature of the three per- 
sons. Thus that truth, a knowledge of which, as far as 
regards the Son, had been vouchsafed to most of the 
Fathers before, he was finally inspired to maintain in re- 
spect to the Holy Spirit." * 

So much for the original doctrine of the Trinity. I 
shall now proceed to state the different forms, which 
the modem doctrine has heea made to assume, and in 
trhich its language has been explained, by those who 
bttTe attempted to conceal or remove the direct oppo- 
ution between this and the doctrine of the unity of God. 

-jBckson'B edition of Nnvaasn, with big annotiitiona. — Whitfay, 

DiHjniaitioneB ModcKtje in CI. Bulli Defengioiicni Fidei Nicinie 

WhirtoQ'B PrimiUTO ClmBti unity, Vol. IV . — Clarlie'g Soripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity. — PriesUey's History of Emly Opinions, 
— Miinscher's Doemanganbichle, I. j^ 65 — 111. 
• Oral, 21. Opp. 1. 304. 
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I. Many Trinitarian writers have maintained a mod' 
ification of the doctrine, in some respects similar to what 
has just been stated to be its most ancient form. They 
have considered the Father as the " fomitain of di- 
vinity," whose existence alone is underived, and have 
regarded the Son and Spirit, as deriving their existence 
from him and subordinate to him ; but, at the same 
time, as equally with the Father possessing all divine 
attributes. Every well informed Trinitarian has at least 
heard of the Orthodoxy and learning of Bishop Bull. 
His Defence of the Nicene Creed is the standard work 
as regards the argument in support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity from Ecclesiastical History. But one whole 
division of this famous book is employed in maintain- 
ing the subordination of the Son. " No one can 
doubt," he says, " that the Fathers who lived before the 
Nicene Council acknowledged this jsubordination. It 
remains to show that the Fathers who wrote after this 
council, taught the same doctrine." * Having given 
various quotations from different writers to this effect, 
he proceeds ; " The ancients, as they regarded the 
Father as the beginning, cause, author, fountain, of the 
Son, have not feared to call Him, the one and only God. 
For thus the Nicene Fathers themselves begin their 
creed ; We believe in one God, the Father omnipotent ; 
afterwards subjoining ; and in one [Lord] Jesus 
Christy — God of God. And the great Athanasius 
himself concedes, that the Father is justly called the only 
God, because he alone is without origin, and is alone the 
fountain of divinity." f Bishop Bull next proceeds to 

* Defensio Fidei Nicaens, Sect. IV. cap. i. § 3. 
t Ibid. §.6. 
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naaintajn as the catholic doctrine, that though the Son 
1 equal to the Father in nature and every essential 
1 perfection, yet the Father is greater than the Son even 
I as regards his divinity ; because the Father is the origin 
l;Of Ibe Son ; the Son being from the Father, aiid not the 
Father &om the Son. Upon this foundation, he appears 
think that the doctrine of the divme unity may be 
' preserved inviolate, though at the same time he con- 
tends that the Son, as a real person, distinct from the 
Father, is equally God, possessing equally all divine 
perfections, the only difference being that the perfections 
as they exist in the Son are derived, and as they exist 
in the Father are underived. The same likewise, ao- 

k cording to bim, is true of the Spirit.* 
1 But in regard to all such accounts of the doctrine, it 
Sa an obvious remark, that the existence of the Son, and 
of the Spirit, is either necessary, or it is no^ If tbeir exis- 
tence be necessary, we have then three beings necessa- 
riiy eTtsting, each possessing divine attributes ; and con- 
sequently we have three Gods. If it be not necessary, 
but dependent on the will of the Father, then we say, 
that the distance is infinite between underived and inde- 
pendent existence, and derived and dependent ; between 
the supremacy of God, the Father, and the subordina- 
tioD of beings who exist only through his will. In the 
latter view of tlie doctrine, therefore, we clearly have 
but one God ; but at the same time the modeni doe- 
trine of the Trinity disappears. The form of statement too, 
just mentioned, must be abandoned ; for it can hardly 
be pretended that tliese derived and dependent beings 
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possess an equality in divine attributes^ or are equal in 
nature to the Father. Beings, whose existence is de- 
pendent on the will of another, cannot be equ^ in power 
to the being on whom they depend. The doctrine, 
therefore, however disguised by the mode of statement 
\diich we are considering, must, in fact, resolve itself 
into an assertion of three Gods ; or must, on the 
other hand, amount to nothing more than a form 
of Unitarianism. In the latter case, however objec- 
tionable and imfounded I may think it, it is not my 
present purpose to argue directly against it ; and in the 
former case, it is pressed with all the difficulties which 
bear upon the doctrine as commonly stated, and at the 
same time with new difficulties, which affect this par- 
ticular form of statement. That the Son and the Spirit 
should exist necessarily, as well as the Father, and pos- 
sess equally with the Father all divine attributes, and 
yet be subordinate and inferior to the Father ; or, in other 
words, that there should be two beings or persons, each of 
whom is properly and in the highest sense God, and yet 
thajt these two beings or persons should be subordinate 
and inferior to another being or person, who is God, is 
as incredible a proposition as the doctrine can involve. 

II. Others agam, who have chosen to call them- 
selves Trinitarians, profess to understand by the word 
person, something very different from what it commonly 
expresses ; and regard it as denoting neither any proper 
personality f nor any real distinction, m the divine na- 
ture. They use the word in a sense equivalent lo 
that which the Latm word persona commonly has in 
classic writers, and which we may express by the 
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■r, 1 Hose 

llcd modal . 

eveiy OOC^^^H 

or rather ■ I 
1 this doc- I 



1 character. According to them, the Deity 

tdered as existing in three different persons, is the Deity 

msidered as sustaining three different characU 

"bus some of them regard the three persons as dei 

I iDg the three relations which he bears to men, as th( 

Creator (the Father), their Redeemer (the Son), and 

their Sanctifier (the Holy Spirit). Others found the 

distinction maintained in the doctrine on three attributes 

of God, as his goodness, wisdom, and power. Those 

who explain the Trinity in tliis manner are called modal 

or nominal Trinitarians. Their doctrine, as every 

must perceive, is nothing more than simple Uj 

disguised, if it may be said to be disguised, by 

toproper use of language. Yet this doctrine, or rather 

jhheterogeneous mixture of opinions in which tbi 

is conspicuous, lias been, at times, considerably 
(evaleiit, and has almost come in competition with 
T doctrine. 

I III. There are others, who maintain with thos 
. mentioned, that in the terms employed b 
E doctrine of the Trinity, the word person i 
taken in its usual sense ; but who differ frtM 
1 maintaining, that those terms ought to be i 
tstood as affirming a real threefold distinction i 
Ihead. But this is nothing more than a mere 
, introduced into the genera! statement of tlie doo 
trine, for the purpose of rescuing it from the charge of 
absurdity, to which those who tiius explain it, allow that 
it would be liable, if the language in which it is usually 
fpressed, were to be understood in its common accepi( 
They themselves, however, after giving tlii 
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general statement, immediately relapse into the ccHmnon 
belief. When they speak particularly of the Father, the 
Son, or the Spirit, they speak of each unequivocally as 
a person in the proper sense of the word. They as- 
oibe to them personal attributes. They speak of each 
as sustaining personal relations pecuUar to himself, and 
performing personal actions, distinct from those of either 
of the others. It was the Son who was sanctified and 
sent into the world ; and the Father by whom he was 
sanctified and sent. It was the Son who became incar- 
nate, and not the Father. It was the Son who made 
atonement for the sins of men, and the Father by whom 
the atonement was received. The Son was in the 
bosom of the Father, but the Father was not in the 
bosom of the Son. The Son was the Logos who was 
with God, but it would sound harsh to say, that the 
Father was with God. The Son was the first-bom of 
every creature, the image of the Invisible God, and did 
not desire to retain his equality with God. There is no 
one who would not be shocked at the thought of applying 
this language to the Father. Again, it was the Holy 
Spirit who was sent as the " Comforter " to our Lord's 
Apostles, after his ascension, and not the Father nor the 
Son. All this, those who assert the doctrine of three 
distinctions, but not of three persons, in the divine nature, 
must and do say and allow ; and therefore they do in 
fact maintain, with other Trinitarians, that there are 
three divine persons, in the proper sense of the word, 
distinguished fix)m each other. They have adopted their 
mode of stating the doctrine merely with a view of avoid- 
ing those obvious objections which overwhelm it as com- 
pionl^ expressed; without any regard to its consistency 
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with their real opinions, or with indisputable and ao- 
knowledged truths. The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is an intelligent being, a person. There 
may seem something Uke irreverence in the very state- 
ment of this truth ; but in reasoning respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, we are obliged to slate even such 
truths as this. The Son of God is an intelligent be- 
ing, a person. And no Christian, one would thmk, 
who reflects a moment upon his own belief, can doubt 
that these two persons are not the same. Neither of 
them, therefore, is a mere distinction of the divine na- 
ture, nor the same intelligent being regarded under 
different distinctions. Let us consider for a moment 
what sort of meaning would be forced upon the lan- 
guage of Scripture, if, where the Father, and the Son 
of God, are mentioned, we were to substitute the terms, 
" the first distinction in the Trinity," and " the second 
distinction in the Trinity," or, " God considered in the 
first distinction of his nature," and " God considered 
in the second distinction of his nature." I will not 
produce examples, because it would appear to me like 
^_4uming the Scriptures into burlesque. 
^H^'If you prove that the person, who is called the Son of 
^^Bod, possesses divine attributes, you prove that there b 
^^inother divme person beside tlie Father. In order to 
complete the Trinity, you must proceed to prove, fint, 
THE PEHSONALITY, and then the divinity, of the Holy 
Spirit. This is the only way in which the doctrine can 
be established. No one can pretend that there is any 
passage in the Scriptures, in which it is expressly taught, 
t there is a threefold disluiction of any sort i 
n&ture. He who proves the doctrine of t 
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Trinity from the Scriptures^ must do it by showing that 
there are there persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, who are respectively mentioned in the 
Scriptures, as each possessing divine attributes. There 
is no other medium of proof. There is no other way in 
which the doctrine can be established. Of course, it 
is the very method of proof to which, in common with 
other Trinitarians, those resort, who maintain that form 
of stating the doctrine which we are considering. It 
follows from this, that their real opinions must be in frtct 
the same with those of other Trinitarians. Indeed, the 
whole statement appears to be little more than a mere 
oversight, a mistake, into which some have fallen in their 
haste to escape from the objections which they have 
perceived might be urged against the ccxnmon form of 
the doctrine. 

The remarks, that have been made, appear to me 
plain, and such as may be easily understood by every 
reader. I have doubted, therefore, whether to add 
another, the force of which may not be at once per- 
ceived, except by those who are a little familiar with 
metaphysical studies. But as it seems to show deci- 
sively, that the statement which we are considering is 
untenable by any proper Trinitarian, I have thought, 
on the whole, that it might be worth while to subjoin it. 

In regard to the personality of the divine nature, the 
only question is, whether there are three persons, or 
but one person. Those with whom we are arguing, 
deny that there are three persons. Consequently 
they must mamtain that there is but one person. 
They afltai, however, that there is a threefold 
distinction in the divine nature ; that is, in the nature 
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of this one person. But of the nature of any being, 
we can know nothing but by the attributes or proper- 
ties of that being. Abstract all the attributes or prop- 
erties of any being, and nothing remains of which you 
can form even an imagination. These are all that is 
cognizable by the human mind. When you say, there- 
fore, that there is a threefold distinction in the nature 
of any being, the only meaning which the words will 
admit (in relation to the present subject) is, that the 
attributes or properties of this being may be divided 
into three distinct classes, which may be considered 
separately from each other. All, therefore, which is 
affirmed by the statement of those whom we are op- 
posing, is, that the attributes of tliat one person who 
is God, may be divided into three distinct classes ; 
or in other words, that God may be viewed in three 
different aspects in relation to his attributes. But 
this is nothing more than a modal or nominal Trin- 
ity, as we have before explained these terms. 
Those, therefore, whose opinions we are now con- 
sidering, are, in fact, nominal Trinitarians in their 
statement of the doctrine, and real Trinitarians in their 
belief. They hold the proper doctrine with an im- 
plicit acknowledgment in the very statement which 
they have adopted, that the proper doctrine is untena- 
ble ; and have involved themselves, therefore, in new 
difficulties, without having effected an escape from 
those wdth which they were pressed before. 

IV. But a very considerable portion of Trinitarians, 
and some of them among the most eminent, have not 

2 
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shrunk fiom understancbig the doctrine, as affirming^ 
the existence of three equal divine minds, and conse- 
quently, to all common apprehension, of three (rods ; 
and fiom decidedly rejecting the doctrine of the 
unity of Crod, in that sense which is at once the popu- 
lar and the philosophical sense of the term. All the 
unity for which they contend, is only such as may 
result from those three divinities being inseparably con- 
joined, and having a mutual consciousness, or a mutual 
in-being : which last mode of existence is again ex- 
pressed in the language of technical theology by the 
terms perichoresis and circumincession, " To say," says 
Dr. William Sherlock, " that there are three divine 
persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, is both 
heresy and nonsense." * " The distinction of persons 
cannot be more truly and aptly represented than by 
the distinction between three men ; for Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are as really distinct persons as Peter 
James, and John." f " We must allow the Divine 
persons to be real, substantial beings." % There are 
few names of higher authority among Calvinists than 
that of Howe. The mode of explaining the doctrine 
to which he was inclined, is well known. He was dis- 
posed to regard the three divine persons, as three " dis- 
tinct, individual, necessarily existing, spiritual beings," 
who formed together " the most delicious society." ^ 

Those who give such accounts of the doctrine, may at 

„_»,_.— ^—^—i^—i—— ^1———^—.^^-^^— ——^^^—^—i^.— —^-^—^^-^-^——— —i.^.—. 

* Dr. William Sherlock's Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. 1690. p. 66. 

t Ibid. p. 105. t Ibid. p. 47. 

§ Howe*s Calm Discourse of the Trinity in the Godhead. Works, 
Vol. II. p. 637 seqq. particularly pp. 549, 550. 
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ast claim the merit of having rendered their opin- 
; in some degree consistent with each other. They 
■ 3iave succeeded, at a dear purchase to be sure, in 
I freeing their creed from intrinsic absurdity, and have 
I'Jproduced a doctrine to which there is no decisive ob- 
jction, except Tliat it contradicts tlie most esphcit i 
sciarations of the Scriptures, and the first principles of | 
Blural religion ; and is, therefore, irreconcilable with 
I that God has in any way taught us of himself. 
After the council of Nice, that which we have last 
(X>nsideied, became gradually tbe prevailing form of 
the doctrine, except that it was not very clearly settled 
in what the divine unity consisted. Tiie comparison 
l-ofthe three persons in the Trinity to tlu«e different 
0en, was borrowed by Sherlock from the Fathers of the 
mrth century. Gregory Nazianzen, who himself main- 
iced zealously this form of Orthodoxy, says, that 
e who were too Orthodox fell into polytheism,"* 
. trtlheism. It might have been difficult to deter- 
3 tbe precise distance from tritheism of those who 
i not too Orthodox. 



i This then is tbe state of the case. The proper 
)dem doctrine of tbe Trinity is, when viewed in con- 
"aeuon with that of the unity of God, a doctrine es- 
sentially incredible. In endeavouring to present it in 
a form in which it may he defended, one class of 
THnitariani insist strongly upon t!ie supremacy of 
the Father, and the subordination of the Son and the 
Sjnrit. These, on the one hand, must either affirm 
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this distinction in such a manner as really to maintain 
only a very untenable form of Unitarianism ; or, on 
the other hand, must in fact retain the common doc^ 
trine, incumbered with the new and peculiar difficulty, 
which results from declaring, that the Son and Spirit 
are each properly God, but that each is a subordinate 
God. Another class, the nominal Trinitarians, explain 
away the doctrine entirely, and leave us nothing in 
their general account of it, with which to contend, but 
a very unjustifiable use of language. A third class ^ 
those who maintain three distinctions, and deny three 
persons, have merely put a forced meaning upon the 
terms used in its statement ; and have then gone on 
to reason and to write, in a manner which necessarily 
supposes that those terms are used correctly, and that 
the common form of the doctrine, which they profess 
to reject, is really that in which they themselves re- 
ceive it. And a fourth class have fallen into plain and 
bald tritheisrn, maintaining the unity of God only by 
maintaining, that the three Gods of whom they speak 
are inseparably and most intimately united. To these 
we may add, as a fifth class, those who receive, or pro- 
fess to receive, the common doctrine, without any at- 
tempt to modify, explain, or understand it. All the 
sects of Trinitarians fall into one or other of the five 
classes just mentioned. Now we may put the 
nominal Trinitarians out of the question. They have 
nothing to do with the present controversy. And if 
there be any, who, calling themselves Trinitarians, do 
in fact hold such a subordination of tlie Son and Spirit 
to the Father, that their doctrine amounts only to oqQ 
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of Unitarianism, we may put these out of 
laestion likewise. Aiier having done this, it will 
^ar imm the preceding remarks, that the whole body 
: real Trinitarians may be separated into two great 
IJjvisions ; namely, those who, in connexion with the di- 
me unity, hold the proper doctrine, either with or with- 
pt certain modifications, — which modifications, though 
tended to lessen, would really, if possible, add to its 
icredibiiity ; — and those, who, maintaining the unity 
tily in name, are in fact proper hehevers in three Gods. 
Now we cannot adopt the doctrine of those first men- 
tioned, because we cannot beheve what appears to us 
a conii-adiction in terms ; nor the doctrine of those last 
mentioned, hecause neither revelation nor reason teaches 
us that there are three Gods. If there be any one wlio 
does not acquiesce in the conclusion to wliich we have 
arrived, I heg him to read over again what precedes, 
and to satisfy himself, either that there is, or that there 
is not, some error in the statements and reasonings. 
The subject is not one with which we are at liberty to 
trifle, and arbitrarily assume opinions without reason. 
It behoves every one to attend wel! to the subject 
and to be sure that he holds the doctrine with no am- 
biguous or unsteady faith, before he undertakes 
maintain, or professes to beheve it, or in any way ^V( 
countenance to its reception among Christians, 
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With the doctrine of the Trinity, is connected tbi 
of the HYPOSTATIC CNioN, as it is called, or the doc- 
trine of the union of the divine and human natures in 
in siit/i a manner that these two natures 
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stitute bat one person. But this doctrine may be al-* 
most said to have preeminence in incredibility above that 
of the Trinity itself. The latter can be no object of 
belief when regarded in connexion with that of the Divine 
Unity ; for these two doctrines directly contradict each 
other. But the former, without reference to any other doc- 
trine, does in itself involve propositions as clearly self- 
contradictory, as any which it is in the power of lan- 
guage to express. It teaches, that Christ is both (Jod 
and man. The proposition is very plain and intelligi- 
ble. The words, God and man, are among those which 
are in most common use, and the meaning of which is 
best defined and understood. There cannot (as with 
regard to the terms employed in stating the doctrine of 
the Trinity) be any controversy about the sense in 
which they are used in this proposition, or, in other 
words, about the ideas which they are intended to ex- 
press. And we perceive that these ideas are wholly 
incompatible with each other. Our idea of God is of 
an infinite being ; our idea of man is of a finite being ; 
and we perceive that the same being cannot be both 
infinite and finite. There is nothing clear in language, 
no proposition of any sort can be affirmed to be true, 
if we cannot affirm this to be true, — that it is impossi- 
ble that the same being should be finite and infinite ; 
or, in other words, that it is impossible that the same 
being should be man and God. If the doctrine were 
not familiar to us, we should revolt from it, as shock- 
ing every feeling of reverence toward God ; — and it 
would appear to us, at the same time, as mere an ab- 
surdity as can be presented to the understanding. No 
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words can be more destitute of meaning, so far as they 
are irUended to convey a proposition which the mind 
is capable of admitting, than such language as we 
sometimes find used, in which Christ is declared to be 
at once the Creator of the universe, and a man of sor- 
rows; God omniscient and omnipotent, and a feeble 
man of imperfect knowledge. 

I know of no way in which the force of the statement 
just urged can appear to be evaded, except by a sort 
of analogy, that has been instituted between the double 
nature of Christ, as it is called, and the complex con- 
stitution of man, as consisting of soul and body. It has 
been said or implied, that the doctrine of the union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ does not involve 
propositions more self-contradictory, than those which 
result firom the complex constitution of man ; — that 
we may, for instance, affirm of man, that he is mor- 
tal, and that he is immortal ; or of a particular indi- 
vidual, that he is dead, and that he is Uving, (meaning 
by the latter term, that he is existing in the world of 
spirits.) The obvious answer is, that there is no anal- 
ogy between these propositions and those on which we 
have remarked. The propositions just stated belong to 
a very numerous class, comprehending all those in 
which the same term is at once affirmed and denied of 
the same subject, the term being used in different senses ; 
or in which, terms, apparently opposite, are affirm- 
ed of the same subject, the terms being used in senses 
not really opposed to each other. When I say that 
man is mortal, I mean that his present life will termi- 
nate ; when I say that he is immortal, I mean, that his 
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eodstence will not terminate. I use the words in senses 
not opposed, and bring together no ideas which are 
incompatible with each other. The second propositicm 
just mentioned is of the same character with the first, 
and admits, as every one will perceive, of a similar ex- 
planation. In order to constitute an analogy between 
propositions of this sort and those before stated, Trini- 
tarians must say, that when they affirm that Christ is 
finite and not finite, omniscient and not omniscient, 
they mean to use the words finite and omniscient in 
different senses in the two parts of each proposition. 
But this they will not say ; nor do the words admit of 
more than one sense. 

A being of a complex constitution like man, is not a 
being of a double nature. The very term, dovble no- 
ture, when one professes to use it in a strict, philo- 
sophical sense, implies an absurdity. The nature of a 
being is all which constitutes it to be what it is ; 
and when one speaks of a double nature, it is the 
same sort of language, as if he were to speak of a double 
individuality. With regard to a being of a complex 
constitution^ we may, undoubtedly, affirm that of a part 

of this constitution which is not true of the whole being; 

« 

as we may affirm of the body of man that it does not 
think, though we cannot affirm this of man ; — or, on 
the other hand, we may affirm of the being itself what 
b not true of a part of its constitution, as by reversing 
the example just given. This is the whole truth re- 
lating to the subject. Of a being of a complex con- 
stitution, it is as much an absurdity to affirm contra- 
dictory propositions as of any other being. 
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According to those who maintain the doctrine of the 
two natures in Christ, Christ speaks of himself, and 
is spoken of by his Apostles, sometimes as man, some- 
times as God, and sometimes as both God and man. 
He speaks, and is spoken of, under these different char- 
acters indiscriminately, without any explanation, and 
without its being any where declared, that he existed 
in these different conditions of being. He prays to 
that being, whom he himself was. He declares him- 
self to be ignorant of what (being God) he knew, and 
unable to perform what (being God) he could perform. 
He affirms that he could do nothing of himself, or by 
his own power, though he was omnipotent. He, being 
God, prays for the glory which he had with God, and 
declares that another is greater than himself. In one 
of the passages quoted in proof of his divinity, he 
is called the image of the invisible God ; in another 
of these passages, he, the God over all, blessed for 
ever, is said to have been anointed by God with the 
oU of gladness above his fellows ; and in a third 
of them, it is affirmed that he became obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross. If my readers 
are shocked by the combinations which I have brought 
together, I beg them to do me the justice to beUeve, 
that ray feelings are the same with their own. But 
these combinations necessarily result from the doctrine 
which we are considering. Page after page might be 
filled with inconsistencies as gross and as glaring. The 
doctrine has turned the Scriptures, as far as they relate 
to this subject, into a book of riddles, and, what is 
worse, of riddles admitting of no solution. I willing- 
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ly refrain fix)m the use of that stronger language, which 
will occur to many of my readers. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, then, and that of the 
union of two natures in Christ, are doctrines, which, 
when fairly understood, it is impossible, from the nature 
of the human mind, should be believed. They involve 
manifest contradictions, and no man can believe what 
he perceives to be' a contradiction. In what has been 
ahready said, I have not been bringing arguments to dis- 
prove these doctrines ; I have merely been showing 
that they are intrinsically incapable of any proof what- 
ever ; for a contradiction cannot be proved ; — that they 
are of such a character, that it is impossible to bring 
arguments in their support, and unnecessary to adduce 
arguments against them. 

Here then we might rest. If this proposition have 
been established, the controversy is at an end, as far as it 
regards the truth of the doctrines, and as far as it can be 
carried on against us by any sect of Christians. Till 
it can be shown that there is some essential mistake 
in the preceding statements, he who chooses to urge 
that these doctrines were taught by Christ and his 
Apostles, must do this, not as a Christian, but as an un- 
believer. If Christ and his Apostles communicated a 
revelation from God, these could make no part of it, for 
a revelation from God cannot teach absurdities. 

But here I have no intention of resting. If I were 
to do so, I suppose that the old, unfounded com- 
plaint would be repeated dhce more, that those who 
reject these doctrines, oppose reason to revelation ; 
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(or there are men, who seem unable to compre- 
hend the possibility, that the doctrines of their sect 
may make no part of the Christian revelation. What 
pretence, then, is there for asserting that the doc- 
trines in question are taught in the Scriptures ? Cer- 
tainly they are no where eocpressly taught. It can- 
not even be pretended that they are. There is not 
a passage from one end of the Bible to the other, 
on which one can by any violence force such a mean- 
ing, as to make it affirm the proposition, ^^ that in the 
Godhead are three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; and that these three are one God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory ; " or 
the proposition that Christ was and " continues to be 
God and man in two distinct natures and one person 
for ever." There was a famous passage in the first 
Epistle of John (v. 7.), which was believed to affirm 
something like the first mentioned proposition ; but this 
every man of tolerable learning and fairness, at the 
present day, acknowledges to be spurious. And now 
this is gone, there is not one to be discovered of a simi- 
lar character. There is not a passage to be found 

IN THE scriptures, WHICH CAN BE IMAGINED TO 
AIXIRM EITHER OP THOSE DOCTRINES THAT HAVE BEEN 
REPRESENTED AS BEING AT THE VERY FOUNDATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

What pretence, then, is there for saying that those 
doctrines were taught by Jesus Christ and are to be 
received upon his authority ? What ground is there 
for affirming, that he, being E man, announced himself 
as the infinite God, and taught his followers also that 
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God exists in three persons ? But I will state a broader 
question. What pretence is there for saying that those 
doctrines were taught by any writer, Jewish or Chris- 
tian, of any book of the Old or New Testament ? None 
whatever ; — if, in order to prove that a writer has taught 
a doctrine, it be necessary to produce some passage in 
which he has affirmed that doctrine. 

What mode of reasoning, then, is adopted by Trini- 
tarians ? I answer, that in the first place, they bring 
forward certain passages, which, they maintain, prove 
that Christ is God. With these passages they likewise 
bring forward some others which are supposed to in- 
timate or prove the personality and deity of the Holy 
Spirit. It cannot but be observed, however, that, for 
the most part, they give themselves comparatively little 
trouble about the latter doctrine, and seem to regard it 
as following almost as a matter of course, if the former be 
established. Now there is no dispute that the Father 
is God ; and it being thus proved, that the Son and 
Spirit are each also God, it is inferred, not that there 
are three Gods, which would be the proper consequence, 
but that there are three persons in the Divinity. But 
Christ having been proved to be God, and it being at 
the same time regarded by Trinitarians as certain that 
he was a man, it is inferred also, that he was both God 
and man. The stress of the argument, it thus appears, 
bears upon the proposition, that Christ is God, the sec- 
ond person in the Trinity. 

Turning away our view, then, for the present, from 

the absurdities that are involved in this proposition, or 

with which it is connected, we will proceed to inquire, 

as if it were capable of proof, what Christ and his Apos- 

H^ taught concerning it. 
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Let us examine the Scriptures in respect to the fun- 
4lamental doctrine of Trinitarianism ; 1 mean, particularly, 
the Christian Scriptures; for the evidence which they 
aSbrd will render any coDsideration of the Old Testa- 
ment unnecessary. 

In the first place, then, I conceive, that, putting 
rp other part of scripture out of view, and forget- 
all that it teaches, this proposition is clearly 
proved to be false by the very passages which ore brought 
in its anppOTt. We have already had occasion to 
adrert to the character of some of these passages, and 
I shall now remark upon them a. little more fully. 
They are supposed to prove that Christ is God in the 
Inghest sense, equal to the Father. Let us see what 
ihey really proFe. 

One of them is that in which our Saviour prays ; 
" And now, Father, glorify thou me with thyself, with 
tfaai glory which I had with thee before the world was." 
John xvii. 5. 

The being who prayed to God to glorify him, can- 
hot be God. 
The fesl verse of John needs particular explanation, 
I shall hereafter recur to it. I will here only ob- 
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serve, that if by the term Logos be meant, as Trinitarians 
believe, an intelligent being, a person, and this person 
be Christ, then the person who was with God could no^ 
ihave been God, except in a metaphorical or secondary 
acceptation of the terms, or^ as some commentators have 
supposed, in an inferior sense of the word 0iog (Qod), 
i— it being used not as a proper, but as a common name* 

In John V. 22, it is said, according to the comimon ver- 
sion, " The Father judgeth no man ; but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son." " The Father judgeth no 
mariy that is, without the Son," says a noted Orthodox 
commentator, Gill, " which is a proof of their equality." 
A proof of their equality ! What, is it God to whom 
all judgment is committed by the Father ? 

We proceed to Colossians i. 15, he, and here, the 
first words which we find, declare, that the being 
spoken of is the image of the Invisible God, Is it 
possible that any one can believe, that God is affirmed 
by the Apostle to have been the image of God ? 

Turn now to Philippians ii. 5 — 8. Here, according 
to the modem Trinitarian exposition, we are told, that 
Christ, who was God, as the passage is brought to prove, 
did not regard his equality with God as an object of 
solicitous desire, but humbled himself, and submitted to 
death, even the death of the cross. Can any one im- 
agine, that he is to prove to us by such passages^ as 
these, that the being to whom they relate is the Infinite 
Spirit ? 

There is no part of the New Testament in which the 
language concerning Christ is more figurative and diffi- 
cult, than that of the first four verses of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. But do these verses prove that the wri- 
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ler of the Epistle believed Christ to be God ? Let 
take the common version, certainly as favorable as any 
to this supposition, and consider how the person spoki 
of is described. He is one appointed by God to be 
Leir of all thmgs, one hi/ whom God made the worlds, 
the image of his person, one who hath sat down at the 
right hand of (rod, one who hath obtained a more ex- 
cellent name than the angels. Is it not wonderful that 
the person here spoken of has been behevod to be 
God} And, if the one thing could be more strange than 
ihe other, would it not be still more wonderful that this 
passage has been regarded as a main proof of the doc- 
trine ? 
Iiook next at Hebrews i. 8, 9, in wliicli passage we 
idlbese words, " Therefore God, even thy God, hath 
linted thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 
IVill any one maintain that this language is used con- 
cerning a being who possessed essential divinity ? If 
passages of this sort are brought by any one to estab- 
U*h ihe doctrine, by ivhat use of language, by what pos- 
aible statements, would he expect it to be disproved ? 
There are few arguments on which more stress has 
!D laid by Trinitarians, than on the application of the 
Son of God ' to Christ. Yet Mie who had for 
Brst time heard of the doctrine, would doubt, I think, 
'hether a disputant, who urged this argument, were him- 
unabte to understand the meaning of language, or 
lumed on Ihe incapacity of those whom he addressed. 
'o prove Christ to be God, a title is adduced which 
ly distinguishes him from God. To suppose the 
contrary, is to suppose, that Christ is at once God and 
lliB Son of God, that is, his own son, unless there be 
ia«e than one God. 
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I think it evident, that the conclusion of the fiftb 
. \ verse of the ninth chapter of Romans> and the quotation, 
* iHeb. i. 10 — 12. do not relate to Christ, I conceive 
that they relate to God, the Father. Putting these, for 
the present, out of the question, the passages on which 
I have remarked, are among the pvincipal adduced i» 
support of the doctrine. They stand in the very first 
class of proof texts. Let any man put it to his con- 
science what they do prove. 

Again, it is inferred that Christ is God,, because it 
is said, that he will judge the world. To do this^ it is 
maintained, requires omniscience, and omniscience is the 
attribute of divinity alone. I answer^ that whatever we 
may think of the judgment of the world spoken of in the 
New Testament, St. Paul declares that God will judge 
the world by a maw '^ (not a CSSod)' whom he; hast 

APPOINTEB.. 

Again it is argued that Christ is God, because supreme 
dominion is ascribed to him. I do not now inquire 
what is meant by this supreme dominion ; but I answer,^ 
that it is nowhere ascribed to him in stronger language 
than in the following passage. "Then will be the end^ 
when he will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; after destroying all dominion,, and all authority 
and power. For he must reign till He [that is, God} 

has put all his enemies under his feet 

And when all things are put under him, then will the 
Son himself be subject to God, who put all things under 
him, that God maybe all in all. *'f 



*" .^ man," so the original should be rendered, not " ihaX 
man :" \tk^^ f w^tvu Acts xvii. 31. 
t 1 Cor. XV. 24-28. 
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No words, one would think, could more clearly dis- 

ciinuiiate Clirist from God, and declare his dependence 

|,Vid inferiority ; and, of necessity, his infinite inferiority. 

[ say, as I have said before, infinite inferiority ; because ■ 

n inferior and dependent must be a finite being, and 

niie and infinite do not admit of comparison, 

It appears, then, that the doctrine under consideration 
I overtlirown by the very arguments brought in its 
['support. 

II. But further ; it contradicts the express and 
reiterated ileclarations of our Saviour. According to 
the doctrine in question, it was the Son, or the second 
person in tlie Trinity, who was united to the human 
nature of Christ. It was his words, therefore, that 
Christ, as a divine teacher, spoke ; and it was through 
SIS power, that lie performed bis wonderful works. 
Eut this is in direct contradiction to the declarations of 
'<2hrist. He always refers the divine powers which he 
exercised, and the divine knowledge which he discover- 
ed, to the Fatlier, and never to any other person, or to 
the Deity considered under any other relation or dis- 
tinction. Of himself, as the Son, he alivays speaks as 
of a being entirely dependent upon the Father. 

" If of myself I assume glory, my glory is nothing ; 
fkis my Father who glorifies me." John viii. 54. 
i "As the Father has life in himself, so has he 
CHANTED to the Sou also to have life in himself." John 
r. 26. 

This is a verbal translation. A more intelligible ren- 
dering would be ; As the Father is the source of life, i 
has he granted to the Son also to be the source of Ufa, . 
3* 
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" The works which the Father has given me to» 
PERFORM [i. e. has enabled me to perform], these works 
which I do, testify of me, that the Father has sent me. " 
John v. 36. 

" As the living Father has sent me,, and I live bt 
THE Father,'' &c. John vi. 57.* 

" I have not spoken from myself, but the FaAer who 
sent me has commanded what I should enjoin, and what 
I should teach. . . . Whatever ! speak, therefore, 
I speak according to the commandment which Ae 
Father has given me." John xii. 49, 50. 

" The doctrine which ye hear is not mine, but the- 
Father's who sent me." John xiv. 24. 

" If I perform not the works of my Father, believe 
me not." John x. 37. 

" TTie words which I speak un$o you, I speak not of 
myself J the Father who dwells in me, performs fmy 
works." Johaxiv. 10. 

The Son can do nothing of himself, but only 
what he sees his Father doing." John v. 19. 

" When ye have set the Son of man on high [i. e* 
crucified him] then will ye know that I am he. [i. e. tha 
Messiah], and that I' do nothing of myself; but speak, 
these things as my Father has taught me ; and that he 
who sent me is with me." John viii. 28, 29. 

I do not multiply passages, because they must be: 
familiar to every one. From the declarations of our 

• ** In quoting the words as given above, I have followed the 
Common Version ; but the verse should be rendered thus : ** As. 
the ever-blessed Father sent me, and I am blessed through the 
Father, so he, whose food I am, shall be blessed through me." Z««« ilk 
this yerse, is used in the secondary signifieation which it so ofleOc 
has, denoting, / am blessed, I am happy. 
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SaviouTj il appears, that he constantly referred thi 
vine power manifested in his miracles, and the divi 
inspiration by which he spoke, to the Father, and 
to any other divine person such as Trinitarians suppose. 
According to their hypothesis, it was the divine power 
and wisdom of the Son, which were displayed in Jesus ; to 
him therefore should the miracles and doctrine of Jesus 
have been referred; which they never are. No men- 
tion, of such a divine person appears in his discoursi 
Bui of himself, as the Son of God, he speaks, 
being entirely dependent upon his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God. These declarations are dectnve 
of the controversy. Every other argument might be laid 
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III. But in the thhd place, the doctrine that Chrisl^^^l 
is God, M opposed to the whoh tenor of the Scriptures J^^^\ 
and all the facts in the history of Christ. Though 
conceived by a miracle, he was bom into the world as^ 
Other men are, and such as other men are. He did not 
come, as some of the Jews imagined then' Messiah would 
come, no man knew whence. * He was a helpless infant. 
^Will any one, at the present day, shock our feelings 
Hid understanding lo the uttermost, by telling us that 
tlmighty God was incarnate in this infant, and WTapped 
1 swaddling-clothes ? t He grew in wisdom, and in 

" We know whence this uum ia ; whereas when the MeaBishi 
ie», no one will know whence he ia." John vii. 37. 
I Dr. Watts in one of Mb IIjinnB says : 

" This iafuit ia the Miohtt God, 
Come to he suckled and adarcd." B. I. b. 13. 
The langange ia almoBt too horrible to be quoleJ. — Dr. WtM 
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Stature, and in favor with God and men. Read over 
his history in the Evangelists, and ask yourselves if you 
, are not reading the history of a man ; though of one in- 
deed to whom God had given his spirit without measure, 
whom he had entrusted with miraculous powers, and con- 
stituted a messenger of the most important truths. He 
appears with all the attributes of humanity.. He discov- 
ers human affections. He is moved even to tears at the 
grave of Lazarus. He mourns over the calamities 
about to overwhelm his country. While enduring the 
agony of crucifixion, he discovers the strength of his filial 
aflTection, and consigns his mother to the care of the dis- 
ciple whom he loved. He was sometimes excited to 
indignation, and his soul was sometimes troubled by the 
sufferings which he endured, and which he anticipated. 
" Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall-. I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour ? But for this I came) 
— for this very hour." * Devotion is tlie virtue of a 
created and dependent being. But our Saviour has 
left us not less an example of piety than of benevolence. 
His expressions of dependence upon his Father and 
upon our Father, are the most absolute and unequivocal. 
He felt the common wants of our nature, hunger, thirst, 
and weariness. He was in an agony, and an angel 
was sent to strengthen him. He suffered death, the 
common lot of man. He endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and he did this for the joy set before HiM.,f 
" Therefore God, eyen his God, has highly exalted 

was a man of piety and of very considerable intellectual powers y 
yet to this extreme point could his mind be diebased by a belief of 
the doctrine against which we are contending. 
• John xii. 27. t Heb xii. 2. 
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HIM." But it is useless to quote or allude to particular 
passages, which prove that Christ was a being distinct 
from, inferior to, and dependent upon God. You may 
find them on every page of the New Testament. The 
proof of this fact is, as I have said, imbedded and 
ingrained in the very passages brought to support a con- 
trary proposition. 

But it is useless, for another reason, to adduce argu- 
ments in proof of this fact. It is conceded by Trinitari- 
ans explicitly and fiiUy. The doctrine of the humanity 
of Christ is as essential a part of their scheme, as the 
doctrine of his divinity. They allow, or to speak more 
properly, they contend that he was a man. But if this 
be true, then the only question that need be examined 
is, whether it be possible for Christ to have been at once 
God and man, infinite and finite, omniscient and not om- 
niscient, omnipotent and not omnipotent. To my mind, 
tho propositions here supposed, are as if one were to 
say, that to bo sure, astronomers have correctly esti-« 
[Dated the size of the earth $ but th^t it doqs, notwith-* 
standing, fill infinite space. 

IV. In the next place, the doctrine is proved to be 
false, because it is evident from the Scriptures^ that none 
of those effects were produced, which wauld necessa- 
rily have resulted from its first annunciation by Christ, 
and its subsequent communication by his Apostles, The 
disciples of our Saviour must, at some period, have con- 
sidered him merely as a man. Such he was, to all ap- 
pearance, and such, therefore, they must have believed 
him to be. Before he commenced his ministry, his rela- 
tions and fellow-tQwnsmen certainly regarded him as 
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nothing more than a man. '' Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James and Joseph, and 
of Judas and Simon ? And are not his sisters here with 
us ? " * At some particular period, the communication 
must have been made by our Saviour to his disciples, 
that he was not a mere man, but that he was, properly 
speaking, and in the highest sense, God himself. The 
doctrines with which we are contending, and other doc- 
trines of a similar character, have so obscured and con- 
fused the whole of Christianity, that even its historical 
facts appear to be regarded by many scarcely in the light 
of real occurrences. But we may carry CMirselves back 
in imagination to the time when Christ was on earth, and 
place ourselves in the situation of the first believers. 
Let us then reflect for a moment on what would be the 
state of our own feelings, if some, one with whom we had 

* "• — -• — •' "^ 4-*^ ^'^^Irk-**/^ ^^\ nr« ^OO^ riA TITO fl 

associaieu us a. man, were il» utsoiaio «»\^ uo, n***;.. *.w V. ^ 



really God himself. If his character and works had been 
such as to command any attention to such an assertion, 
still through what an agony of incredulity, and doubt, 
and amazement, and consternation, must the mind pass, 
before it could settle down into a conviction of the truth 
of his declaration. And when convinced of its truth, 
with what unspeakable astonishment should we be over- 
whelmed. With what extreme awe, and entire prostra- 
tion of every faculty, should we approach and contem- 
plate such a being ; if indeed man, in his present tene-* 



• Mark vi. 3. I have retained the words * brother ' and * sisters,* 
uped in the common version, not thinking it important in the con- 
nexion in whfch the passage is quoted, to make any change in this 
rendering; but the relationship intended, I believe to be that of ^ 
' cousins. 
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ment of clajj could endure such intercourse with 
Mt^er. With what a strong and unrelasing gra>i|i would 
the idea seize upon our minds. How continually would 
it he expressed in the most forcible language, whenever 
we had occasion to speak of him. What a deep and in- 
delible coloring would it give to every thought and senti- 
ment, in the remotest degree connected with an agent so 
mysterioos and so awfiil. But we perceive nothing of 
tliis stale of mind in the disciples of our Saviour ; but 
much lliat gives evidence of a very different state of 
mind. One may read over the^ firet three Evang;eli^ta, 
and it must be by a more than ordinary exercise of inge- 
nuity, if he discover what may pass for an argument, that 
either the writers, or the numerous individuals of whom 
they speak, regarded our Saviour as their Maker and 
God ; or that he ever assumed that character. Can we 
believe, that if such a most extraordinary ann 
has been supposed, had ever actually been made by him, 
no particular record of its circuni stances, and immediate, 
effects, would have been preserved? — that the Evangt 
lists in tlieir accounts of their master would have oniitK 
the most remarkable event in his history and their own 
■ — and that three of them at least (for so much 
be conceded) would have made no direct mention 
far the most astonishing fact in relation to his character 
Read over the accounts of the conduct and conversation 
of his disciples with their master, and put it to yoiu- own 
feelings, whetlier they ever thought that they were con- 
Tersing with their God? Read over these accounts 
Uteatively, and ask yourself, if this supposition do not 
you one of the most incongruou 
e human mind ? Take only the fa 
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versation, which occurred the night before our Saviour^s 
crucifixion, as related by St. John. Did Judas be- 
lieve that he was betraying his God ? Their master 
washed the feet of his Apostles. Did the Apostles be- 
lieve — but the question is too shocking to be stated in 
plain words. Did they then believe their master to be 
God, when, surprised at his taking notice of an inquiry 
which they wished to make, but which they had not in 
fact proposed,* they thus addressed him ? " Now we 
are sure that thou knowest all things, and that there is 
no need for any man to question thee. By this we 
believe that thou camest from God." f Could they 
imagine, that he, who, throughout his conversation, spoke 
of himself only as the minister of God, and who in their 
presence prayed to God, was himself the Almighty ? 
Did they believe that it was the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth whom they were deserting, when they left him 
upon his apprehension ? But there is hardly a fact or 
conversation recorded in the history of our Saviour's 
ministry, which may not afford ground for such questions 
as have been proposed. He who maintains, that the 
first disciples of our Saviour did ever really believe that 
they were in the immediate presence of their God, must 
maintain at the same time, that they were a class of men 
by themselves, and that all their feelings and conduct 
were immeasurably and inconceivably diflferent, from 
what those of any other human beings would have been, 
under the same belief. But beside the entire absence 
of that state of mind, which must have been produced 
by this belief, there are other continual indications, direct 



* See John xvi. 17 - 19. f John xvi. 30. 
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and indirect, of their opinions and feelings respecting their 
master, wholly irreconcilable with the supposition of its 
existence during any period of his ministry, or their own. 
Throughout the New Testament we find nothing wliich 
implies, that such a most extraordinary change of feeling 
ever took place in the disciples of Christ, as must have 
been produced by the communication that their master 
was God himself upon earth. No where do we find the 
expression of those irresistible and absorbing sentiments, 
which must have possessed their minds under the con- 
viction of this fact. With this conviction, in what terms, 
for instance, would they have spoken of his crucifixion, 
and of the circumstances with which it was attended ? The 
power of language would have sunk under them in the 
attempt to express their feelings. Their words, when they 
approached the subject, would have been little more 
than a thrilling cry of horror and indignation. On this 
subject, they did indeed feel most deeply ; but can we 
think that St. Peter regarded his master as God incar- 
nate, when he thus addressed the Jews by whom Christ 
had just been crucified ? " Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words ; Jesus of Nazareth, proved to you to be a max 
FROM GOD, by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
Grod did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
know, him, delivered up to you in conformity to the 
iSxed will and foreknowledge of God, ye have crucified 
and slain by the hands of the heathen* Him has God 
raised to life." * 

But what have been stated are not the only conse- 
quences which must necessarily have followed from the 



•Actsii. 22— 24. 
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communication of the doctrine in question. It cannot 
be denied by those who hold the doctrine of the deity 
of Christ, that, however satisfactorily it may be explain- 
ed, and however well it may be reconciled with that 
fundamental principle of religion, to which the Jews 
were so strongly attached, the doctrine of the Unity of 
God, yet it does, or may, at first sight, appear some- 
what inconsistent with it. From the time of the Jew 
who is represented by Justin Martyr as disputing with 
him, about the middle of the second century, to the pres- 
ent period, it has always been regarded by the unbeliev- 
ing Jews with abhorrence. They have considered the 
Christians as no better than idolaters ; as denying the 
first truth of religion. But the unbelieving Jews, in the 
time of the Apostles, opposed Christianity with the ut- 
most bitterness and passion. They sought on every side 
for objections to it. There was much in its character 
to which the believing Jews could hardly be reconciled. 
The Epistles are full of statements, explanations, and 
controversy, relating to questions having their origin 
in Jewish prejudices and passions. With regard how- 
ever to this doctrine, which, if it had ever been taught, 
the believing Jews must have received with the utmost 
difficulty, and to which the unbelieving Jews would have 
manifested the most determined opposition, — with re- 
gard to this doctrine, there is no trace of any controver- 
sy. But, if it had ever been taught, it must have been 
the main point of attack and defence between those who 
assailed, and those who supported Christianity. There 
is nothing ever said in its explanation. But it must 
have required, far more than any other doctrine, to be 
explained, illustrated, and enforced ; for it appears, not 
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I only irreconcilable with the doctrine of the Unily of 
God, but equally so with that of the humanity of our 
Saviour ; aod yet both these doctrines, it seems, were to 
be maintained in connexion ivith it. It must have been 
necessary, therefore, to stale it as clearly as possible, to 
exhibit it in its relations, and carefully to guard against 
the misapprehensions to which it is so liable on every 
side. Especially must care have been taken to prevent 
the gross mistakes into which the Gentile converts from 
polytheism were likely to fall. Yet so far from any 
such clearness of statement and fulness of explanation, 
ihe whole language of the New Testament in relation to 
this subject is (as I have before said) a series of enig- 
mas, upon the supposition of its trutii. The doctrine, 
then, is never defended in the New Testament, though 
unquestionably it would have been the main object of 
attack, and the main difficulty io the Christian system. 
It is never explained, though no doctrine could have 
been so much in need of explanation. On the contrary, 
upon I he supposition of its truth, the Apostles express 
themselves in such a manner, that if it had been their 
purpose to darken and perplex, the subject, they could 
not have done it more effectually. And still more, this 
doctrine is never insisted upon as a necessary article of 
^th; though it is now represented by its defenders as 
lying at the foundation of Christianity. With a few 
exceptions, the passages in which it is imagined to be 
taught, are introduced incidentally, the attention of the 
Writer being principally directed to some oilier topic ; 
can be regarded only as accidental notices of it. 
ipears, then, that while other questions of far less 
iculty (for bslance, the circumcision of the Gentile 
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converts) were subjects of such doubt and controversy, 
that even the authority of the Apostles was barely suffi- 
cient to establish the truth ; this doctrine, so extraordi- 
nary, so obnoxious, and so hard to be understood, was 
introduced in silence, and received without hesitation, 
dislike, opposition, or misapprehension. There are not 
many propositions, to be proved or disproved merely by 
moral evidence, which are more incredible. 

I wish to repeat some of the ideas already suggested, 
in a little different connexion. The doctrine, that Christ 
was God himself, appearing upon earth to make atone- 
ment for the sins of men, is represented by thos6 who 
maintain it, as a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
affecting essentially the whole character of our religion. 
If true, it must, indeed, have affected essentially the 
whole character of the writings of the New Testament. 
A truth of such awful and tremendous interest, a fact, 
"at which reason stands aghast, and faith herself is half 
confounded," * a doctrine, so adapted to seize upon and 
possess the imagination and the feelings, and at once so 
necessary and so difficult to be understood, must have 
appeared every where in the New Testament, in the 
most prominent relief. Nobody, one would think, can 
seriously imagine it any answer to this remark, to say, 
that " the Apostles doubtless expected to be beheved 
when they had once plainly asserted any thing ; " or to 



* Such is the language of Bishop Hurd in defending the doctrine. 
" In this awfully stupendous manner, at which reason stands 

AGHAST AND FAITH HERSELF IS HALK CONFOUNDED, WaS the graCB of 

God to man at length manifested." Sermons, Vol. U. p. 289. London. 
1785. 
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iBggest, tliat their veracity might have been suspected, 
tf they had made frequent and constant asseverations of 
the irulh of the doctrine.* What was ibe business of 
Uie Apostles, but to teach and explain, to enforce and 
defend, the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? I say 
(d defend liiese doctrines ; for he who reads the Epistles 
■with any attention, will not think that the mere authority 
s£ an Apostle was decisive in bearing down at once all 
doubt, and opposition, among believers. Even if 
this had been the case, their converts must still have 
been iumished with some answer to those objec- 
tions, with which the unbelieving Jews would Lave 
assailed a doctrine so apparently incredible, and so 
abhorrent to their feelings. -^ From the very nature of 
the butnan mind, if the minds of the Apostles at all 
those of otlier men, the fact that their master 
the Almighty, clothed in flesh, must have appeared 
itinually in their writings, in direct assertions, in allu- 
ins, in the strongest possible expressions of feel;ng, in 
a thousand diiferent forms. The intrinsic difficulty of 
the doctrine in question is so great, and such was the 
ignorance of the first converts, and their narrowness of 
conception, that the Apostles must have continually 
recurred to it, for the purpose of explaining it, and 
guarding it against misapprehension. As a fundamental 
doctrine of our religion, it is one which they must have 
been constantly employed in teaching. If it were a 
doctrine of Christianity, the evidence for it would burst 
from every part of the New Testament, in a blaze of 
Can any one think that we should be left to collect 
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the proof of a fundamental article of our faith, and the 
evidence of incomparably the most astonishing hot that 
ever occurred upon our earth, fix)m some expressicxis 
scattered here and there, the greater part of them being 
dropt incidentally ; and that really one of the most 
plausible arguments for it would be found in the omission 
of the Greek article in four or five texts ? Can any one 
think, that such a doctrine would have been so taught, 
that, putting out of view the passages above referred to, 
the whole remaining body of tlie New Testament, the 
whole history of our Saviour, and the prevailing and 
almost uniform language of his Apostles should appear, 
at least, to he thoroughly ineconcilable with it? I 
speak, it will be remembered, merely of the proposition, 
that Christ is God. With regard to the doctrine of 
his double nature, or the doctrine of the Trinity, it can- 
not, as I have said, be pretended that either of these is 
any where directly taught. The whole New Testament, 
the Gpspels and the Epistles, present another aspect 
from what they must have done, if the doctrines main- 
tained by Trinitarians were true. If true, it is incredible, 
that they should not have appeared in the Scriptures in 
a form essentially different from that, in which alone it 
can be pretended that they do at present, 

V. In treating of the argument from Scripture, I have 
thus far reasoned ad hominem ; as if the doctrine, that 
Christ is God, in the Trinitarian sense of the words, 
were capable of proof. But I must now advert to the 
essential character of the doctrine. It admits of being 
understood in no #eme which is not obviously false ; and 
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therefore it is impossible^ that it should have been 
taught by Christ, if he were a teacher from God. 

From the nature of the Trinitarian doctrines, there is 
a liability to embarrassment in the whole of our reason- 
ing from Scripture against them ; it being impossible to 
say definitely what is to be disproved. I have endeav- 
oured, however, to direct the argument in such a 
manner as to meet those errors in any form they may 
assume. That so many have held, or professed to hold, 
them (a phenomenon, one of the most remarkable in 
the history of the human mind), is principally to be 
explained by the fact, that the language in which they 
are stated, taken in its obvious sense, expresses proposi- 
tions so utterly incredible. Starling off from its obvious 
meaning, the mind has recourse to conceptions of its 
own, obscure, undefined, and unsettled ; which, by now 
assuming, one shape and then another, elude the grasp 
of reason. In disproving from the Scriptures the propo- 
sition that Christ is God, the arguments that have been 
urged, I trust, bear upon it in any Trinitarian sense, 
which it may be imagined to express. But what does a 
Trinitarian mean by this proposition ? Let us assume 
that the title ' Son of God,' applied to Christ denotes, in 
some sense or other, proper essential divinity. But the 
Son is but one of three, who constitute God. You may 
substitute after the numerals, the word person, or dis- 
tinetion, or any other ; it will not affect the argument. 
God is a being ; and when you have named- Christ or the 
Son, you have not, according to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, named all which constitutes this being. The 
Trinitarian asserts that God exists in three persons ; or, 
to take the wholly unimportant modification of the doc^ 
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trine that some writers have attempted to introduce, that 
" God is three in a certain respect." But Christ, it is 
also affirmed, is God, the Son is God. Does he, then, 
exist in three persons ? Is he three in a certain respect ? 
Unquestionably not. The word ' God ' is used in two 
senses. In one case, as applied to the Supreme Being, 
properly, in the only sense which a Christian can 
recognise as the literal sense of the term ; in the other 
case, as applied to Christ, though professedly in the 
same, yet clearly and necessarily in a different significa- 
tion, no one can tell what. 

Again ; the Father is God. Nothing can be added to 
his infinity or perfections to complete our idea of God- 
Confused as men's minds have been by the doctrine we 
are opposing, there is no one who would not shrink firom 
expressly asserting any thing to be wanting to consti- 
tute the Father, God, in the most absolute and com- 
prehensive sense of the tenn. His conceptions must 
be miserably perplexed and perverted, who thinks it 
possible to use language on this subject too strong or 
too unlimited. In the Father is all that we can con- 
ceive of as constituting God. And there is but one 
God. In the Father, therefore, exists all that we can 
conceive of, as constituting the One and Only God. 
But it is contended that Christ also is God. What, 
however, can any one mean by this proposition, who 
understands and assents to the perfectly intelligible and 
indisputable propositions just stated ? Is the meaning, 
that Christ, as well as the Father — or if the Father 
be God, we must say, as well as God, — is the One 
and Only God ? Is it that we are in error about the 
unity of Grod, and that Christ is another God ? No one 
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will assent to either of these senses of the proposi- 
tion. Does it imply then, that neither the Father nor 
the Son is the One and Only God, but that together 
with another, the Holy Spirit, they constitute this mys- 
terious Being ? This seems at first view more conform- 
ed to the doctrine to be maintained ; but it must be 
observed, that he who adopts this sense, asserts, not 
that Christ is God, but that he is not God ; and as- 
serts at the same time that the Father is not God. 

Once more ; if Christ be God, and if there be but 
one God, then all that is true of God is true of Christ, 
considered as God ; and, on the other hand, all that is 
true of the Son is true of God. This being so, open 
the Bible, and where the name of God occurs substitute 
that of the Son ; and where the name of the Son 
occurs, that of God. " The Son sent his beloved Son ; " 
-— ^ Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son that thy 
Son also may glorify Thee." I will not, for the sake of 
confuting any error, put a change on this most solemn 
and afiecting passage. I have felt throughout the pain- 
ful incongruity of introducing conceptions that ought to 
be accompanied with very different feelings and associa- 
tions into such a discussion, and I am not disposed to 
pursue the mode just suggested of exemplifying the 
nature of the errors against which I am contending. 
But one who had never seen the New Testament 
before, would need but to read a page of it, to satisfy him- 
self that ' the Son of God,' and ^ God,' are not converti- 
ble terms, but mean something very different. 

But a Trinitarian may answer me, that the word * God ' 
in the New Testament almost always denotes either the 
Trinity or the Father ; and that he does not suppose it 
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to be applied to the Son in more than about a. dozen 
instances. One would think that this state of the case 
must, at the iSrst view of it, startle a defender of the 
doctrine, that Christ is God. It is strange that one equal 
to the Father in every divine perfection should so rarely 
be denoted by that name to which he is equally entitled. 
But passing over this difficulty, what is the purport of 
the answer? You maintain that Christ is God, that 
the Son is God. If so, are not all the acts of God 
his acts ? Is not all that can be affirmed of God to be 
affirmed of him ? You hesitate perhaps ; but there is no 
reason why you should. If there be any meaning in 
the New Testament, these questions must be answered 
in the negative. It is clear, then, that whatever you may 
imagine, you do not use the term ^God' in the same 
sense when applied to the Son, as when applied by 
you to what you call the Trinity, or to the First Per- 
son of the Trinity ; or as when applied either by you 
or us to the Supreme Being. But, as regards the ques- 
tion under discussion, the word admits of no variety 
of signiiScation. The proposition, then, that Christ is 
God, is so thoroughly irreconcilable with the New 
Testament, that no one could think of maintaining il 
except through a confused misapprehension of its 
meaning. 

Here, then, I close the argument from Scripture, not 
because it is exhausted ; but because it must be useless 
to pursue it further. I will only add a few general 
remarks, founded in part on what has been already said, 
concerning the passages adduced by Trinitarians in sup- 
port of their doctrines. 
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In the first place, it is to be recollected that the pas- 
sages urged to prove that Christ is God, are alone 
sufficient evidence against this proposition. A large por- 
tion of them contain language, which cannot be used con- 
cerning God, which necessarily distinguishes Christ fit)m 
God, and which clearly represents him as an inferior and 
dependent being. 

In the next place, I wish to recall another remark 
to the recollection of my readers. It is, that the doc- 
trines maintained by Trinitarians, upon the supposition of 
their possibility and truth, must have been taught very 
differently from the manner in which they are supposed 
to be. Let any one recollect, that there is no pre- 
tence THAT ANT PASSAGE IN ScRIPTURE AFFIRMS THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE TrINITT, OR THAT OF THE DOUBLE 

NATURE OF Christ ; and then let him look over the 
passages brought to prove that Christ is God ; let him 
consider how they are collected from one place and 
another, how thinly they are scattered through the New 
Testament, and how incidentally they are introduced; 
let him observe that, in a majority of the books of the 
New Testament, there is not one on which a wary dispu- 
tant would choose to rely ; and then let him remember 
the general tenor of the Christian Scriptures, and the 
undisputed meaning of far the greater part of their lan- 
guage in relation to this subject. Having done this, I 
think he may safely say, before any critical examination 
of the meaning of those passages, that their meaning 
must have been mistaken ; that the evidence adduced 
is altogether defective in its general aspect ; and that it 
is not, by such detached passages as these, taken in a 
sense opposed to the general tenor of the Scriptures, that 
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a doctrine like that in question can be established. We 
might as reasonably attempt to prove, in opposition to 
the daily witness of the heavens, that there are three 
suns instead of but one, by building an argument on the 
accounts which we have of parhelia. 

Another remark of some importance is, that as Trin- 
itarians differ much in their modes of explaining the doc- 
trine, so are they not well agreed in their manner of 
, defending it. When the doctrine was first introduced, 
' it was defended, as Bishop Hcrsley tells us, " by argu- 
ments drawn from Platonic principles." * To say noth- 
ing of these, some of the favorite arguments from Scrip- 
ture of the ancient Fathers, were such as no Trinitarian 
at the present day would choose to insist upon. One of 
those, for instance, which was adduced to prove the 
Trinity, is found in Ecclesiastes, iv. 12. "A threefold 
cord is not soon broken." Not a few of the Fathers, 
says Whitby, explain this concerning the Holy Trinity .f 
Another passage often adduced, and among others by 
Athanasius, as declarative of the generation of the Son 
from the substance of the Father, was discovered in the 
first verse of the 45th Psalm. The argument founded 
upon this, disappears altogether in our common version, 
which renders it : " My heart is inditing a good matter." 
But the word in the Septuagint, corresponding to matter 
in the common version, is Logos: and the Fathers 
understood the passage thus ; My heart is throwing out 

• Charge IV. § 2, published in Horsley's Tracts in Controveray 
with Dr. Priestley. 

t Dissertatio de Scripturarum Interpretatione secundum Patrum 
CommentarioB, pp. 95, 96. 
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Ikgood Logos.* A proof, that the second person in ibe 
jltVinity became iDcaroate, was found in Proverbs ix. I. 
''Wisdom hath builded her house ;"f for the second 
iperson, or the Son, was regarded in the theology of the 
times as the Wisdom of the Father. These are merely 
specimens taken fram many of a similar character, 
a number more of which may he found in the work of 
Whitby just referred to in the margin. Since the first 
mtroduction of the doctrine, the mode of its defence has 
been continually changing. As more just notions 
respecting the criticism and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures have slowly made their way, one passage after 
another has been dropped from the Trinitarian roll. 
^^L Some, which are retained by one expositor, are given 
^^nip by another. Even two centuries ago, Calvin threw 
^faway, or depreciated the value of many tests, which 
most Trinitarians would think hardly to be spared. 
There are very few of any importance in the controversy, 
^^ &e Orthodox exposition of which has not been aban- 
^B^oned by some one or more of the prmcipal Trinitarian 
^K^tics among Protestants. Among Catholics, there are 
^^' many by whom it is rather affirmed than conceded, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not to he proved from the 
Scriptures, but rests for its support upon the tradition of 
fthe Church. 

Whence, then,was the doctrine of the Trinity derived ? 
"he answer to this question is important. Reason and__ 

* Oiisertfttio de Scriplurarum Inleipretatione lecundiim Patrum 
itocicM, p. Ta. 
' I Ibid, p. 9-2. 
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Scripture have borne their testimony against the doctrine ; 
and I am now about to call another witness. Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. '^ " 



SECTION IV. 



ON THE ORIGIN OP THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITY. 

fVe can trace the history of this doctrine, and dis- 
cover its source, not in the Christian revelation, but in 
the Platonic philosophy ; * which was the prevalent phi- 
losophy during .the first ages after the introduction of 
Christianity ; and of which all the more eminent Chris- 
tian writers, the Fathers, as they are called, were, in a 
greater or less degree, disciples. They, as others have 
often done, blended their philosophy and their religion 
into one complex and heterogeneous system ; and 
taught the doctrines of the former as those of the latter. 
In this manner, they introduced errors into the popu- 
lar faith. " It is an old complaint of learned men," 
says Mosheim, "that the Fathers, or teachers of the 
ancient church, were too much inclined to the philoso- 
phy of Plato, and rashly confounded what was taught 
by that philosopher with the doctrines of Christ, our 
Saviour ; in consequence of which, the religion of 
Heaven was greatly corrupted, and the truth much obscur- 

^^^■^lM^^1^i^H^^i—.M— ■■■■■■ III ■ II ■■■1 ■■ .1 ■ ■ !■■! . I I 1.1 ■ I 11 II —■■■ ■■■■M»M— ^1^ 

* I state the proposition in this general form, in which the author- 
ities to be adduced directly apply to it. But it is to be observed, that 
the doctrine of the personality of the Logos, and of his divinity, in an 
inferior sense of that term, which was the germ of the Trinity, was 
immediately derived from Philo, the Jewish Plato, as he has been 
called; which fact I shall hereafter have occasion to advert to. 
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ed,"* This passage is from the Dissertation of Mo- 
sheim, Concerning the Injury done to the Church by the 
later Platonists. In the same dissertation, after stating 
some of the obstructions thrown in the way of Christian- 
ity, by those of the later Platonists who were its ene- 
mies, he proceeds to say : " But these evils were only 
external, and although they were injurious to our most 
holy religion, and delayed its progress, yet they did not 
corrupt its very nature, and disease, if I may so speak, 
its vitals. More fatal distempers afflicted Christianity, 
after this philosophy had entered the very limits of the 
sacred city, and had built a habitation for herself in the 
minds of those to whom the business of instruction was 
committed. There is nothing, the most sacred in our 
faith, which from that time was not profaned, and did 
not lose a great part of its original and natural form." f 
" Few of the learned," he adds in another place, " are 
so unacquainted with ecclesiastical history, as to be igno- 
rant what a great number of errors, and most prepos- 
terous opinions, flowed in from this impure source." J 
Among the false doctrines thus introduced from the 
Platonic philosophy, is to be reckoned, preeminently, 
that of the Trinity. Gibbon says, with a sneer, that 
" the Athenian sage [Plato] marvellously anticipated one 
of the most surprising disco viBries of the Christian reve- 
lation." In making this assertion, Gibbon adopted a 
popular error, for which there is no foundation. Nothing 
resembling the doctrine of the Trinity is to be found in 

1^ - — rTTT - - ■ 1— »— n — TM- — ^K-r-^^^i^i — a-m r^^i ^— 

• Mosheim, De turbata per recentiores Platonicos Ecclesia Com- 
mentatio, § vi. 

t Ibid. § xxxUi. t Ibid. § xlviii. 
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the writings of Plato himself.* But there is no question 
that, in different forms, it was a favorite doctrine of the 
later Platonists, equally of those who were not Christians 
as of those who were. Both the one and the other 
class expressed the doctrine in similar terms, explained 
it in a similar manner, and defended it, as far as the 
nature of the case allowed, by similar arguments ; tmd 
both appealed in its support to the authority of Plato. 
Clement of Alexandria, one of the earliest of the Trini- 
tarian and Platonizing Fathers (he flourished about the 
commencement of the third century) endeavours to show, 
that the doctrine was taught by that philosopher. He 
quotes a passage from one of the epistles ascribed to 
him,f in which mention is made of a second and third 
principle, beside the " King of all things." In this pas- 
sage, he observes, he " can understand nothing to be 
meant but the Sacred Trinity ; the third principle being 
the Holy Spirit, and the second principle being the Son, 
by whom all things were created according to the will of 
the Father." J A similar interpretation of the passage 

* Mosheim says, ironically, " Certainly the three famous hyposta- 
ses of the later Platonists may be discovered in the Timaeus of Plato, 
as easily and readily as the three principles of the chemists, salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury." " Certe tres illas celeberrimas hypostases Pla- 
tonicorum in Timseo Platonis ostendere, aeque facile et promptum est, 
atque tria chymicorum principia, sal, sulphur, et mercurium ez hoc 
dialogo eruere.'* (See his Notes to his Latin Translation of Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System. 2 Ed. Tom. I. p. 901.) The doctrine of 
the Trinity is as little to be discovered in any other genuine writing 
of Plato, as in the Timaeus. 

t The second epistle to Dionysius ; which, with all the other epis- 
tles ascribed to Plato, is now generally regarded as spurious. 

X Stromat. Lib. V. p. 710. Ed. Potter. 

5* 
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Is referred to by Eusebius ; * and in the oration which he 
ascribes to Constantine, as addressed " To the Assem- 
bly of Saints," Plato is eulogized as teachmg, conforma- 
bly to the truth, that " there is a First God, the Father, 
and a Second God, the Logos or Son." f Aufflisti ne telb 
us in his Confessions, that he found the true doctrine 
concerning the Logos in a Latin translation of some 
Platonic writings, which the providence of God had 
thrown in his way. J Speaking of those ancient philoso- 
phers, who were particularly admired by the later Pla- 
tonists, he says ; " If these men could revive, and live 
over again their lives with us, with the change of a few 
words and sentences, they would become Christians, as 
very many Platonists of our own time have done." § 
Basnage had good reason for observing, that the Fathers 
almost made Plato to have been a Christian, before the 
introduction of Christianity. Immediately after this re- 
mark, Basnage quotes a writer of the fifth century, who 
expresses with honest zeal his admiration at the supposed 
fact, that the Athenian sage should have so marvellously 
anticipated the most mysterious doctrines of revelation. || 
I will produce a few passages from modem Trinita^ 
rian writers, to show the near resemblance between the 
Christian and Platonic Trinity. The very learned 
Cudworth, in his great work on the Intellectual System, 
has brought together all that antiquity could fiimish to 
■ ■ ■ II I I III —^»— — ^i^ 

* Preeparatio Evangelica. Lib. XI* cap. xv. 
t Cap. ix. 

t Tu, Domine — procurasti mihi — quosdc^m Platonioorum Ubroa, 
dec. Opp. J. p. 126. Basil. 155C. 

§ Lib. de Vera Religione, Opp. I, p. 704. 

I Basnage, Histoire des Juifs. Liv. IV. ch. iv. { 20, 
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illustrate the doctrine. He institutes a long and minute 
comparison between the forms in which it was held by 
the Heathen Platonisis, and that in which it was held by 
the Christian Fathers. Toward the conclusion of this, 
we find the following passages : 

" Thus have we given a true and full account, how, 
according to Athanasjus, the three divine hypostases, 
though not monooiisious, but homoousious only, are really 
but one God or Divinity. In all which doctrine of his, 
there is nothing but what a true and genuine Platonist 
would readily subscribe to."* \ 

" As the Platonic Pagans after Christianity did approve 
of the Christian doctrine concerning the Logos, as that 
which was exactly agreeable with their own; so did the 
generality of the Christian Fathere before and after the 
Nicene council, represent the genuine Platonic Trinity 
I as really the same thmg with the Christian, or as 
\ ipproaching so near to it, that they differed chiefly in 
circumstances, or the manner of expression." f 

In proof of this, Cudworth produces many passages 
amilar to those which I have quoted from the Fathers. 
Atbanasius, he observes, " sends the Arians to school to 
the Platonists." J 

Basnage was not disposed to allow such a resem- 
blance between the Christian and Platonic Trinity, as 

■ Page ((20. 1 Page 021. 

t Page 633. The aladj of Cudworlli ia Blionglj recommendpil by 
Kihop Horsley for the informalion wliich his work contains respect- 
ing ths tenets of the PlatouisU. Bee hia Charge, before quoted, 
V. § S. I would recanunend it alao, with particular reference to tlia 
■object before ub; for I know no other work from which bo mucli in- 
fbrmation can be derived ooncerning the origin of the Chijatian doc- 

leof theTrinitj. 
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that which Cudworth maintains, and has written ex- 
pressly in refutation of the latter. It is not necessary to 
enter into this controversy. The sentence with which 
he concludes his remarks* on the subject is enough 
for our purpose. " Christianity, in its triumph, has often 
reflected honor on the Platonists ; and as the Christians 
took some pride in finding the Trinity taught by a phi- 
losopher, so the Platonists were proud in their turn to 
see the Christians adopt their principles." 

I quote the authorities of learned Trinitarians, rather 
than adduce the facts on which they are foimded, 
because the facts could not be satisfactorily stated and 
explained in a small compass. It is to be observed, that 
Trinitai'ians in admitting the influence of the Platonic 
doctrine upon the faith of the early Christians, of course 
do not regard the Platonic as the original source of the 
Orthodox doctrine, but many of them represent it as 
having occasioned errors and heresies, and particularly 
the Arian heresy. Such was the opinion of Petavius, who 
in his Theologica Dogmata ,f after giving an account of 
the Platonic notions concerning the Trinity, thus remarks. 

"I will now proceed to consider the subject on 
account of which I have entered into so full an investiga- 
tion of the opinions of the Platonists concerning the 
Trinity ; namely, in what manner this doctrine was con- 
ceived of by some of the ancients, and how the fiction 
of Plato concerning the Trinity was gradually introduced 
into Christianity, by those of the Platonists who had 
become converts to our religion, or by others who had 



• Histoire des Juifs. Liv. IV. ch. iii. iv. 
t De Trinitate. Lib. I cap. iii. § 1. 
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B'^een in any way indoctrinated in the Platonic Philoso- 
l phy. They are to be separated into two classes. One 
i of such as, properly speaking, were unworthy 
I the name of Christians, being heretics. The other of 
k those who were true Christians, Catholics, and saints ; 
B'faut who, through the circumstances of their age, the 
•■aiystery not yet being properly understood, threw out 
dangerous propositions concemmg it." 

The very Orthodox Gale, in his Court of the Gen- 
tiles, says ; " The learned Christians, Clemens Ahxan- 
\rdrinus, Origen, SfC, made use of the Pythagorean and 
Platonic philosophy, which was at this time wholly in 
iquest, as a medium to illustrate and prove the great 
blysteries of faith, touching the Divine lo/o?, word, men- 
med John i. 1. hoping by such symholisings, and 
kmdred with these philosophic notions and 
raditioDS (originally Jewish) touching the Platonic 
;, and ipiot, [the Platonic trinity,] they might 
1 very much credit and interest amongst these Plo' 
mic Sopkistes." * 
Beausobre, in his History of Manic hfeism, advi 
this subject. His opinion concerning the resemblance 
of the Platonic and Christian Trinity appears in the 
following passage, 

" Such, accordmg to Cha!cidius,t was the Platonic 
Trinity. It has been justly regarded as defective. 1, It 
speaks of ajffrst, a second, and a. third God; expressions 
ich Christianity has banished. Still, as appears from 
[ have said, Plato really acknowledged but a single 
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• Part III. B. 1 
|t ChnlcidiDa wda a Platonic pbilosopher, who li Ted before tlie claM| 
U|« fourth century. 
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God, because he admitted, properly speaking, but a single 
First Cause, and a single Monarch. 2. This theology 
is still further censured for the division of the Divine 
Persons, who are not only distinguished but separated. 
The objection is well grounded. But this error may be 
pardoned in a philosopher ; since it is excused in a great 
number of Christian writers, who have had the lights of 
the Gospel. 3. In the last place, fault is found with 
this theology on account of the inequality of the Persons, 
There is a supreme God, to whom the two others are 
subject. There was the same defect in the theology of 
the Manichaeans, They believed the consubstantiality 
of the Persons, but they did not believe their equality. 
The Son was below the Father, and the Holy Spirit 
below the Father and Son, But if we go back to the 
time when Manichaeus lived [about the middle of the 
third century], we shall be obUged to pardon an error 
which was then very general Huet, who ac- 
knowledges that Origen has every where taught that the 
Son is inferior to the Father, excuses him on the ground, 
that this was the common doctrine of those writers who 
preceded the Council of Nice. And Petavius not only 
does not deny it, but proves it at length in his First Book 
on the Trinity." * 

There has been no more noted defender of the doc- 
trine in modern times, than Bishop Horsely. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from his Letters to Dr. Priestley. 

" I am very sensible, that the Platonizers of the sec- 
ond century were the Orthodox of that age. I have 
not denied this. On the contrary, I have endeavoured 

• Histoire du Manich^isme. Tom. I. pp. 560, 501. 
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to show that their Platonism brings no imputation upon 
their Orthodoxy. The advocates of the Catholic faith 
in modem times have been too apt to take alarm at the 
charge of Platonism. I rejoice and glory in the op- 
probrium. I not only confess, but I maintain, not a 
perfect agreement, but such a similitude, as speaks a 
common origin, and affords an argument in confirmation 
of the CathoUc doctrine [of the Trinity] from its con- 
formity to the most ancient and universal traditions." * 

In another place he says ; " It must be acknowledged 
that the first converts firom the Platom'c school took 
advantage of the resemblance between the Evangelic 
and Platonic doctrine on the subject of the Godhead, to 
apply the principles of their old philosophy to the expli- 
cation and confirmation of the articles of their faith. 
They defended it by arguments drawn from Platonic 
principles, and even propounded it in Platonic lan- 
guage." t 

I might produce more authorities in support of the 
facts which have been stated. But I conceive it to be 
unnecessary. The fair inference fi-om these facts, every 
reader is able to draw for himself. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not a doctrine of Christ and his Apostles, but 
a fiction of the school of the later Platonists, introduced 
into our religion by the Fathers, who were admirers and 
disciples of the philosophy taught in this school. The 
want of all mention of it in the Scriptures is abundantly 
compensated by the ample space which it occupies in 
the writings of the heathen Platonists, and of the Plato- 
nizing Fathers. 

• Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter 13. 
t Charge iv. § 2. 
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But what has been stated is not the only evidence 
which Ecclesiastical History affords against this doctrine. 
The conclusion to which we have just arrived is con- 
firmed by other facts. But these, however important, 
I will here but barely mention. They are the facts of 
its gradual introdtiction ; of its slow growth to its 
present form ; of the strong opposition which it encounr 
tered ; and of its tardy reception among the great body 
of common Christians.* 

Cudworth after remarking " that not a few of those 
ancient Fathers, who were therefore reputed Orthodox 
because they zealously opposed Arianism," namely 
Gregory Nyssen, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, enter- 
tained the opinion that the three persons in the Trinity 
were three distinct individuals, " like three individual 
men, Thomas, Peter, and John"; the divine nature 
being common to the former as the human nature is to 
the latter ; observes that " some would think that the 
ancient and genuine Platonic Trinity taken with all its 
faults is to be preferred before this Trinity." He then 
says ; " But as this Trinity came afterwards to be 
decried for tritheistic; so in the room thereof, started 
there up that other Trinity of persons numerically the 
same, or having all one and the same singular existent 
essence; a doctrine which seemeth not to have been 
owned by any public authority in the Christian church, 
save that of the Lateran council only." f 



• On these subjects, see Dr. Priestley's History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ. 

^ t Intellectual System, j)p. 603— 604. ** 
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This is the present Orthodox form of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Cudworth refers to the fourth general 
Lateran council, held in 1215, under Pope Innocent the 
Third. The same council which, in the depth of the 
dark ages, established the modem doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, established, likewise, that of Transubstantiation ; en- 
forced with the utmost rigor the persecution of heretics, 
whom it ordered to be sought out and exterminated ; and 
prepared the way for the tribunals of the Inquisition, 
which were shortly after established.* 



■ i j m ■■— ^w 



* See Fleurj, Histoire EccUsiastique. An. 1215, 
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CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

HYPOSTATIC UNION. 

It may throw some further light upon the human ori- 
gin of the doctrine of the Trinity, briefly to notice the 
history of that of the Hypostatic Union, 

By Trinitarians it is represented as a doctrine of funda- 
mental importance, that Christ was at once God and 
man, the two natures being so united as to constitute 
but one person. It is this, indeed, which is supposed 
to give its chief interest to the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
since only he who was at once God and man could, it is 
said, have made for men that infinite atonement, which 
the justice of God, or rather the justice of the Father, 
required. But in the minds of most of those who pro- 
fess the doctrine, it exists, I conceive, merely as a form 
of words, not significant of any conceptions however 
dim or incongruous. They have not even formed an 
imagination, possible or impossible, of what is meant by 
the Hypostatic Union. It is a remarkable fact, that 
while new attempts to explain the doctrine of the 
Trinity, new hypotheses and illustrations of it, have 
been abundant, this other doctrine has, in modem times, 
been generally left in the nakedness of its verbal state- 
ment ; that, " the Godhead and manhood being joined 
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together in one person never to be dividedj there is 
one Christ, very God and very man, who truly suffered, 
twas crucified, dead, and buried," 

I 

P It was in tlie fifth century that the doctrine assumed 
its present form. The Fathers of the second century 
believed m the incarnation nf the Lo^os, or the Son of 
God, they believed that he became a man, that is, they 
believed that he manifested himself in a human body ; 
but their conceptions concerning the particular nature 
of the relation between the divinity and humanity of 
Christ were obscure and unsettled. Their general 
DOtions respecting the Incarnation may more easily be 
ascertained, though they have not till of late been 
made the subject of mu ch critical inquiry. 

In Justin Martyr, there is, I think, but one passage 
concerning the mode and results of the connexion be- 
tween the two natures in Christ, which has been regard- 
ed of much importance ; and that has been differently 
explained, and as the test now stands, is, I believe, 
unintelligible. * What, however, is more important, it 



JuBlin [Apologin Sen. p. 133. ed. Tbirlb.] ia speaking of the aa- 
irity of rfariat IddJI other Inwgivers. These, he admitB, poo- 
partion of tlie Logos, that is, were enlightened, in a certain 
degree, by the Wigilom of God ; but Christ w»b the Logos himself; 
therefore the doctrinea he taught and rhristians believed (_ri ii|»iTi;>), 
were fir higher than all which had been tauglit before. The pag- 
nge in question, b/ Ihe insertion of a comma and a. letter, may re, 
eeire a certain meaning, but one whicli throws little light on the 

Hbjecl MiyaXiitrifn ....^Shtiii ra li^irtfa iii rSri [,] Xiyith rt 

■J>] JXn rit faMM-a Ji' i/iii X;in-i> yiymii, ii>! rufin, *■! >.iytt' 
I'^gjpfh " It appears that our doctrines are far superior, for 
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appears from the general tenor of his language on this 
subject, that Justin regarded the Logos alone as, prop- 
erly speaking, Christ himself. His notions of the incar- 
nation of the Logos were essentially those which we 
usually connect with that word, as denoting the assump- 
tion of a body by a spiritual being, and not as implying 
any union or combination of a superior nature with the 
human. Though he uses the term ^ man ' in reference 
to the animate body of Christ, yet the real agent and 
sufferer whom he seems always to have had in view, is 
the Logos; for the. conceptions of Justin concerning the 
Logos were not such as to exclude the idea of his suffer- 
ing. Speaking of the agony of Christ in the garden of 
Gethsemane, he says, it was recorded, " that we might 
know that it was the will of the Father that his Son 
should truly thus suffer for our sakes ; and that we 
might not say that he being the Son of God had no feel- 
ing of what was done to him or what befell him." * In 
later times, indeed, language was used, and its use has 
continued to our own day — language, not utterly intoler- 
able, only because it is utterly without meaning — in 
which God is spoken of as having suffered and been cru-« 
cified. But Justin, and other early Fathers, when they 
spoke of the sufferings of the Logos, meant what they 
said. This is evident not merely from passages as ex-t 
plicit as that just quoted, but from the manner in which 

• 

this reason, that "the whole Christ who appeared for us, body, Logos^ 
and animal soul, pertained to the Logos; {XaytMf yiyavifeu*) 

Perhaps the use of such language may be illustrated by a passage 
of Origen [Cont. Cels. Lib. IlL §.41. 0pp. I. p. 474.], which willbei 
quoted hereafler. 

• Dial, cum Tryph. pp. 361, 3^2. 



they regarded tlie doctrine of those who denied the p( 
soaality of the Logos, and maintained that the divinity 
in Christ was the divinity of the Father. Such opioions, 
it was affirmed, necessarily led lo the belief, that the 
Father himself had suSered, Those who held theoki 
were charged with this belief, and hence denoniinati 
Patripassians. The charge, without doubt, was unjust 
but it shows that the doctrine of those who made it 
that the Logos, the divine nature of the Son, had sugei 
ed in Christ, if they had not held this belief 
ing the Logos or Son, there would have been no preteni 
for charging their opponents with holding a correspondinj 
belief concerning the Father ; especially as their opp< 
nents maintained, what they themselves did not main' 
tain, that Christ was properly and in all Respects a man? 
and this being so, had no occasion to turn their thoughl 
to any other sufferer than the man Christ. 



1 



The opinions of Irenreus were similar to those of Justin. 
He regarded the Logos as supplying in Christ the ph 
oflhein(effi^en(so«Zormin</of man. I use these expres- 
sions, because Iren^us, in common with other ancien! 
philosophers, distinguished between the mind, intelli 
or spirit, and the principle of life, or animal soul, 
was also considered as the seat of the passions. The 
vagueness with which the names were used, denot- 
ing these two principles in man, is one cause of obscurity 
in the present inquiry. But IrenKus, it appears, conceii 
ed that tlie Logos in becoming incarnate, assumed onl 
and an animal soul, the place of the human 

6* 
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tellect being supplied by the Logos himself. * In hold- 
ing this doctrine, he, though the champion of the church 
against the heretics of his own day, was himself a pre- 
cursor both of the Arian and the Apollinarian heresies 
concerning the Incarnation ; for the error of both consist- 
ed in regarding the Logos as having supplied the place 
of the human intellect in Christ. 

In opposition to those Gnostics who maintained that 
the ^on, as they denominated him, or the divine beings 
Christ, at the time of the crucifixion, departed from the 
man, Jesus, and left him to suffer alone, Irenseus often 
speaks of the proper sufferings of the Logos, f 

* See the passages quoted by Miinscher, in his Handbuch der 
christlichen Dogmengeschichte. Band II. §. 181. Miinscher, how- 
^yer, is incorrect in representing Ireneeus as having supposed the Lo- 
gos to have assumed a human body only. According to IrensBUS, on 
animal soul (anima, tpuxh) was also conjoined with the Logos. In 
opposition to the Gnostics, who denied that Christ had a proper hu- 
man body, he says (Lib. IIL cap. xxii. §. 2.) : " If the Son of God 

had received nothing from Mary, he would not have said my 

soul (« ypux^i f*oy) is exceedingly sorrowful." Dr. Priestley, on the 
other hand, contends (Hist, of Early Opinions, Vol. II. p. 203. seqq.) 
that, according to Irenseus, Christ had a proper human soul. His er- 
ror arises from his not advertincr to the distinction above mentioned, 
between the inielleot or spirit, and the animal soul. This distinction 
is stated and illustrated by Irensus, Lib. V. cap. vi. §. 1. The 
latter passage is to be compared with that quoted by Dr. Priestleyi of 
which his rendering is erroneous. 

It may be observed that the mistake of Miinscher is followed by 
Neander (Geschichte der christ. Relig. u. Kirche, Band. I. s. 1063.) 
who says, speaking of the early opinions concerning Christ ; ** The 
assumption of the human nature was conceived of merely as the as- 
sumption of a human body, as we find it clearly expressed by Jre- 



naius." 



t See many passages to this effect collected by Jackson in his An- 
notations to Novatian, pp. 357, 358. On this subject, and on the opin* 
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Of the opinions of Clement of Alexandria concerning 
|the mode of connexion between tlie two natures, notbing, 
think, cat) be affirmed definitely and with assurance. * 
^Of the passages adduced froinhim,oneof the prhicipal has, 
iJiink, no relation to the subject ; but refers throughout to 
le indwelhng of the Logos in ah true believers. It is, 
iwever, so remarkable, as showing how loosely language 
was used, on which, in the writings of the earlier Fath- 
ers, loo much stress has often been laid, that it deserves 
quotation. "That man," he says, "with whom the 
Logos abides, does not assume various appearances ; but 
preserves the form of the Logos ; he is made like to 
God ; he is beautiful, not adorned with factitious beauty. 
It being essential beauty ; for sucli God is. That man 
imes a god, because God so wills it. It has been 
'ell said by Heraclitus, 'Men are gods and the gods 
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of tho earlier Fatliere geiierully respecting tlie Incamaljon, see 
WhiBton-B Primitive Christianity, Vol. IV. pp. 272 —311. 
Dr. PriestlBj (Hialory of Early Opinions, Vol. 1 1, pp. 205, 215, 2lB.) 
IffodneeisBingle passage from Ireiireug^L. III. c. 1 U.J on which here' 
Iie( for proof that Irs^nffiug did not conceive of the Logon aa suffering. 
be Greek of this passage is quoted by Ur. PlieKlley. [t is preservpd 
Theodoret, who may prolmbly have soinenhat altered the eipres- 
conform tlieni to his own opinlonit, aa tliey do not a^ee with 
of the old Latin veraion which is here the belter authority. Mot 
doeiDr. Priestley's ttatislatioti correspond even with tiie Greek. He 
readen) " Tbe Lo°ob being ijiiieacent in &u temp tal ion, crucifiiion, 
■nd death"; lliua aeparating the Logos from Christ, and representing 
CbrisI as a distinct person by the uae of the per.aoniil pronoun, hie. 
The Greek is, ittx-iinrH ^1< rtl AiV'" 1' ^¥ •"'fijirfn. ul mvftE- 
ttiuxm)irt/iitnn; whichshould be rendered ; 'tlie Logos being qui- 
ascent (i. e. suspending his powers} when tempted, when crucified, 
dealli. 
See the qiiotalions from and references lo him in Miinscher. Ibid. 
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are men ' ; for the Logos himself, a conspicuous mystery, 
is God in man, and man becomes a god ; the Mediator ae- 
complishing the will of the Father ; for the Mediator is 
the Logos common to both ; being the Son of God, and 
the Saviour of men, being his minister and our instrue- 
ter." * Archbishop Potter, in the notes to his edition of 
Clement, observes, " that Clement often says, that men 
through piety and virtue are not only assimilated to God, 
but as it were transformed into the divine nature, and 
become gods." f 

But the opinions of Clement respecting the Incarna- 
tion appear perhaps with sufficient distinctness in what 
he says of the body of Christ. According to him ; " It 
would be ridiculous to suppose that the body of our 
Saviour required the aliments necessary to others for its 
support. He took food not for the sake of his body, 
which was sustained by a holy power ; but that he might 
not give occasion to those with whom he was conversant 
to form a wrong opinion concerning him ; — as, in fact, 
some [the Docetae] afterward supposed, that he had been 

■ ■■■•■ ' ■ ■ . ■■■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ I.I, ,.-- ^ - . - ■ ■ , ,mm> I »» 

• The following is the original of the passage* See Potter's edi- 
tion of Clement, p. 252. I have altered his pointing, as the sense 
seems to roe to require, and, in one instance, in the last sentence, ^Ur 
is printed with a small initial letter, where he has used a capital. 

*0 ti &vfi^ejir$f iJKirvtff) M rvf0tz0f i Aiycff »» WMziXXtrmi, »v wXairrtrm • 
f$»^^v i^it Tfif r§u AJoytv • l|0/*M«i;T'«i rijf 0i^ • saX«f Irr/v, §u h%XX§0wU 
^$reu * »eikkof irr« ri AXn^tfif, xm) ykf i 0i«# Writ, 0i«f l^i ixutf i 
iffi^t/ir»s yinrat^ trt C«vXir«/ • 0i«f. *O^Ss tL^tt iTnv 'H^iSsXiiTfiy 

0f«f if affi^M^ff ««} • &ffifttir»ft ^**f * *»i T0 d'iXfi/EMi r§» Har^cf i /Mtr/- 
^nf IxTtXti* fAtrirtif y»^ • Aiy^s, t nwif a/*^«r9, &i$u ftkf vtof, rmr^^ % 
M^ii'Ttf, xeci T9U fiit ^ta»»faff hftMf ^\ vratiaymyof Paedagog. I If. c. 1. 

t See note 11, p. 71. and note 7, p. 88. In the latter he produces 
remarkable examples of this use of language. 
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ifested with only the appearance of a body. But ^M^^^H 
nrhoUy impassible ; liable to be affected by no mo^^^^^f 
tions either of pleasure or pain,"* It would seem thai ' 

Clement here excludes all conception even of an animal 
soul in Christ; and that he regarded the appearance of 
the Ijogos on earth as merely the manifestation of him 
to the senses of men in a body, answering in fonn and 
^;Aub3tance to a human body, but not sobject to the same 
^■Beessities and accidents. 

^" The language of Tertullian is vacillating and self-contra-» g 
dictory. His conceptions on the whole subject of lh«M 
Logos were unsteady ; and no form of words had as yeV 
been settled which might serve as a guide to one without 
ideas of his own. He rejected the philosophical distinc- 
tion of his day between the intellect (mens, cnimuj), and 
the animal soul {nnmo), and malnlained, in conformity 
with our modern belief, the proper unity of tlie souS^ 
(anima), of which he regarded the intellect as a part. ] 
Bui this soul, in common with many of the ancient phi- 
losophers, he conceived of as corporeal. He regai'ded it 
as diffused through the body, possessing its sliape, and 
constituting its principle ofhfe. f A hving body he proba- 
bly considered as essentially united with a soul ; and in 
ieving the Logos to have assumed a living body, he 
isents him as having assumed also a human soul. 
soul being, in his view, corporeal as well as the 
the conception or the imagination thus becamej 
easy to be apprehended. But that in assigning 
n soul to Christ, he assigned to him likewise a hu 




iSlromst. VI. §, 9. p. 775 
B^sa hia Trealiae, De Ani 
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man intellect, is not, I think to be proved. This part of 
the soul, he may have thought was supplied by the Lo- 
gos ; and there is much in his writings which favors the 
supposition. It appears, I think, to have been his prefh 
alent conception, in common with the other Fathers of 
his time, that the Logos alone was the proper agent in 
Christ. I will produce only two passages, to which there 
are many, more or less analogous. In arguing against 
the Gnostics, who denied that Christ had a fleshly body, 
he compares the assumption of such a body by Christ to 
the appearances of angels related in the Old Testament. 
" You have read, and beheved," he says, " that the 
angels of the Creator were sometimes changed into the 
likeness of men, and bore about so true a body, that 
Abraham washed their feet, and Lot was drawn away 
from Sodom by their hands ; an angel also wrestled with 
a man, the whole weight of whose body was required to 
throw him down and detain him. Bat that power which 
you concede to the angels, who may assume a human 
body and yet remain angels, do you take away from a 
Divine Being more powerful than they ? (hoc tu potenti- 
ori deo aufers?) As if Christ could not continue a Di- 
vine Being (deus) after having put on humanity." * 
He often speaks, though, T think, not with clear or con- 
sistent conceptions, of the sufferings of the Logos. He 
represents him as the agent in all those operations refer- 
red to God in the Old Testament, which the Gnostics 
regarded as unworthy of the Supreme Being. They 
are ignorant, he says, that though not suitable to the 
Father, they were suitable to the Son ; and proceeds to 

mm ' *^ -■■ .■■■■I -■ ■-■ _■■ ,-■ — ■»■■■■■■■■■■.■■ ^^ ■■ ■ ■ 

• De Carne Chfisti, cap. 3, 
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express conceptions very different from those which, as 
we have seen, were entertained hy Clement of Alexan- 
dria. " They are ignorant that those things were suita- 
ble to the Son, who was ahout to submit to the accidents 
of humanity, thirst, and hunger, and tears, to be born, and 
Laren to die." * 

^ Thus far, the loose general notion of most of those who 
speculated on the subject seems to have been, that the 
incarnation of the Logos was analogous to the appear- 
ance of angels in human shapes ; and to the supposed 
incarnations of heathen deities, with the imagination 
of which a great majority of Christians were familiar, 
as converts from Gentilism. f One of the latest writers 
on the history of Christian doctrines, Miinter, late Bish- 
op of Zealand, observes, that "The Catholic Fathers, 
who maintained in opposition to the Gnostics the reality 
of the body of Christ, appear in part to have placed the 
.human nature of Christ in this body ; and their common 
iressions and representations show clearly, that they 
very imperfect conceptions concerning this nature, 
'corresponding to those entertained by the heathen, by 
the learned Jews, and by all parties of Cliristians, con- 
cerning the appearances of God or of gods in the ancient 
world." — "The well known error of Apolhnaris, that 
Jesua had only an animal soul, the principle of life ; and 
ibst the Divine Logos performed in him all the functions 
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of an intelligent soul, was by no means so new as it was 
represented to be in the fourth century." Among the 
Fathers, accordmg to Miinter, Tertullian was perhaps the 
first who affirmed Jesus to have a proper human soul ; 
although he adds that some passages may be adduced 
from him which appear to favor the contrary opinion. • 
Similar remarks to those quoted from Miinter are made 
by Keander in his Bkjclesiastical History, f 

Such, we may conclude, was the state of opinion 
respecting the Incarnation from the time of Justin Mar- 
tyr, about the middle of the second century, to that 
of Origen in the third century. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the foundations of the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ were laid in the virtual rejection of the truth of 
his being, properly speaking, a man ; a truth at the pres- 
ent day almost undisputed. This fact was admitted 
only in words ; the sense of which was nearly the same, 
as when angels assuming a human shape are spoken of 
as men in the Old Testament. It may be observed, 
also, that in this, as in other doctrines, the ancient Fath- 
ers had a great advantage over those who in later times 
have been denominated Orthodox ; as their doctrine which 
represented the Logos as constituting the whole of the 
intelligent nature of Christ, or, in other words, made the 
Logos and Christ identical, was neither absurd in its 
statement, nor abhorrent to our natural feelings. But 
there is another remark, which, though not immediately 
to our present purpose, is still more important. When 
we find that in the second century Christ was no longer 
considered as a man, properly speaking, but as the incar^ 
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nate Logos of God, we perceive how imperfect a knowl- 
edge had beea preserved by unwritten tradition; 
merely of the doctrines of our religion, but of the imprest' 
sion wiiich its historical facts must have made upon thi 
first believers ; for if Christ were a man in the propet" 
sense of the word, those who were conversant with him 
while on earth, undoubtedly believed him to be so. In 
the passage of our religion from the Jews to whom it had 
been taught, to the Gentiles through whom it has been 
transmitted to us, the current of tradition was interrupted. 
Hence followed, even in the second century, a state of 
opinion respecting the facts and doctrines of Christianity, 
whicli renders it evident, that neither Christianity itself, 
nor those writings from which we derive our knowledge 
of it, had their origin, or received their character, in that 
age. The Christianity of the Gospels is not tiiat of the 
earliest Christian Fathei-s, Thoiigli they had departeds 
but little from the spirit of our religion, or from 
essential doctrines ; and though their works (I speak 
the Fathers of the first three centuries), notwithstanding 
the disrespect and unjust prejudices of many in modem 
times, are monuments of noble minds ; yet it Js equally 
true, that we find in their writings the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in^mately blended witli opinions, derived either 
from the philosophy of the age, or from the popular 
notions of Jews and Gentiles, or having their source in 
ihe peculiar circumstances in which they themselves 
~ s placed. 



e come now to Origen, in the first half of thai 

century, and with him, new opinions open upon ua, 

;ea fiilly and consistently maintained the doctrine of] 
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a human soul in Jesus. Imbued with the principles of 
Platonism, he believed this soul, in common with all 
other souls, to have preexisted, and m its preexistent 
state, to have, through its entire purity and moral perfec- 
tion, become thoroughly filled and penetrated by the 
Logos, of whom all other souls partake in proportion to 
their love toward him. It thus became one with the 
Logos, and formed the bond of union between the body 
of Jesus and the divinity of the Logos ; in consequence o^ 
which both the soul and body of the Saviour, being 
wholly mixed with and united to the Logos, partook of 
his divinity and were transformed into something divine. • 
But from the illustrations which Origen uses, respecting 
the connexion between the Logos and the human nature 
of Christ, it is clear that he had no conception of that 
form of the doctrine which prevailed after his time. 
"We do not," he says, "suppose the visible and sensi- 
ble body of Jesus to have been God, nor yet his soul, of . 
which he declared, My soul is sorrowful even unto death. 



• ^Eif B^tiv fitraCiCtiftivai. Cont. Cels. Lib. III. § 41. p. 474. Ths 
words should not be rendered, as they are by Munscher, *' transformed 
into Grod/' (in Gott iibergegangen). Origen, here, as often else- 
where, uses ^10^ (God), not in our modern sense, as di proper name, 
but as a common name. This use of the term, which was common to 
him with his contemporaries, and continued to be common afler his 
time, is illustrated by his remarks upon the passage '< and the Logos 
was God," ( Opp. IV. p. 48. seqq.) ; in which he contends, that the 
Logos was * god ' in an inferior sense ; — not, as we should say, 
Godf but a god, or rather, not the Divine Being, but a divine being ; 
and in which he maintains that *' beside the True God, many beings, 
by participation of God, become rfmnc," literally " become gods." 

The full illustration of the use of the term god as a co7nmon name 
would, I think, throw much light upon the opinions both of the an- 
cient Heathens and Chiistians. But this is not the place to enter 
upon it. ^» 



I 
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But as he, who says, I the Lord am the Godofalljleik; 
and, There was no other God before me and there ihall 
be non^ after me, is believed by the Jews to have been 
God using the soul and hody of the prophet as an organ ; 
and, as among the Gentiles, he who said, 
J know thB n II nib et of the sands and the measure of the deep, 
And I undcrsland the mute, and hear him who speaks not, 
understood to be a god, addressing men by the voice 
of the Pythoness ; — so we believe that the divine Logos, 
the son of the God of all, spoke in Jesus when he said, / 
am the way and the truth and the life ; I nm the living 
bread descending from heaven ; and when he uttered 
Other similar declarations." A litlle after, Origen com- 
pares that union of the soul and hody of Jesus with the 
Logos, by which they are made one, to the union of 
all Christians with their Lord as described by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. vi. n.), " He who is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit with him," thou9;h he represents it as a union of a 
f»x higher character, and more divine . * 

^^In this unsettled state the doctrine of the Incamatioo 
continued till the fourth century. It is remarked by 
Miinscher, when he comes to treat of the controversies 
which then arose, that "Most of the earlier Fathers spoke 
simply of a human body, which the Logos or Son of 
God had assumed. Origen, on the contrary, ascribed to 
Christ an intelligent human soul, and considered this as 
the bond of union between his divine nature and his hu- 
man body. Some Fathers had also spoken occasionally 
of a union or commingling of man with God; buttheit i 
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propositions concerning it were indefinite and incidental, 
and had obtained no authority in the Church ; and the 
opinion of Origen was far from being an hypothesis gen- 
erally received." * I quote this as the statement of a 
respectable writer ; without assenting to all the expres- 
sions, as may appear from what precedes. 

In the fourth century, the doctrine of Athanasius con- 
cerning the Trinity being established by the Council of 
Nice ; and its partisans, in opposition to the Arians, 
zealously using the strongest language concerning the 
divinity of the Son as consuhstantial with that of the 
Father, the Orthodox faith was now verging to such 
a profession of their equality, that to represent the 
Logos as suffering in his divine nature began to appear 
an error, like that of representing the Father as suffering. 
On the other hand, the Arians, viewing the Logos as a 
created being, found no difficulty in retaining the ancient 
doctrine concerning his simple incarnation in a human 
body, and his having suffered in the proper sense of the 
words. Among their opponents, likewise, Apollinaris, 
who had been the friend of Athanasius, and distinguished 
for his zeal in asserting the Orthodox faith concerning 
the Trinity, undertook with a less fortunate result to de- 
fine the doctrine of the Incarnation. He, with the 
Arians and the ancient Fathers, maintained that the Lo- 
gos supplied in Christ the place of the human intellect. 
He also freely used the language, which has since be- 
come common, concerning the sufferings of the Divinity 
in Christ ; and his opponents, in consequence, represent- 
ed him as believing the Divine nature to be passible. 

*DogiDengescbicbte. Band IV. § 77. 
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ISut it seems most probable that he, like others, used 
ibis language without meaning. His doctrine was con- 
demned by the second general council, that of Constan- 
tinople (A. D. 381.), in which it was decreed, that 
Christ was not only " the perfect Logos of God," but 
^LalsQ "a perfect man possessed of a rational soul"; and 
^H^e latter doctrine was thus at last established as Or- 
^■^odox. 

^B The Deity being impassible, it would seem, indeed, if 
Christ really suffered, that it was necessary to regard him 
as a perfect man, capable of suffering. But, on the other 
hand, if the sufferings of Christ were those of a man only, 
it might seem to follow that Christ was only a man, and 
the whole mystery of the Incarnation would disappear. 

In this state of things recourse was had to a doctrine, 
which has been denominated the Communication of 
Properties. * It was maintained, that the divine and 
t^roan natures in Christ being united in one person, 
is true of either nature might be asserted of 
Sbrist. Christ then being God, it might be affirmed 
Ifilh truth that God was bom, hungered, thirsted, was 
rucified, and died. It was maintained, at the same time, 
tat the Divine Nature was impassible and unchangea- 
le. The last proposition annihilated all meaning in the 
mer, not leaving it even the poor merit of being the 
t offensive mode of expressing some conception that 
might be apprehended as possible. What sense those 
who have asserted the sufferings of God have fancied that 
the words might have, is a question which, after all that 
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has been written upon the subject, is left very much to 
conjecture. I imagine that it is, at the present day, the 
gross conception of some who think themselves Ortho- 
dox on this point, that the divine and human natures 
being united in Christ as the Mediator, a compound 
nature, different from either and capable of suffering, 
was thus formed. 

The doctrine of the Communication of Properties, 
says Le Clerc " is as intelligible as if one were to say, 
that there is a circle which is so united with a triangle, 
that the circle has the properties of the triangle, and 
the triangle those of the circle." * It is discussed at 
length by Petavius with his usual redundance of learn- 
ing. The vast folio of that writer containing the history 
of the Incarnation, is one of the most striking and most 
melancholy monuments of human folly which the world 
has to exhibit. In the history of other departments of 
science we find abundant errors and extravagances ; 
but Orthodox theology seems to have been the peculiar 
region of words without meaning ; of doctrines con- 
fessedly false in their proper sense, and explained in no 
other; of the most portentous absurdities put forward 
as truths of the highest import ; and of contradictory 
propositions thrown together without an attempt to rec- 
oncile them. A main error running through the whole 
system, as well as other systems of false philosophy, 
is, that words possess an intrinsic meaning, not de- 
rived from the usage of men ; that they are not mere 
signs of human ideas, but a sort of real entities, capable 

of signifying what transcends our conceptions, and 
— ^— — ^^ 

• Ars Critica. P. II. S. I. c. ix.§ 11. 
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Ibat when they express to liuman reason only an ahsurd- 
y, they may still be significant of a high mystery or 
t a hidden truth, and are to be believed without being 
I understood. 



In the fifth centiiryj the doctrine of the Hypostatic 
was still further defined. Before this time, saya 
Uosheiin, "it had been settled by the decrees of former 
Joiincils [those of Nice and Constantinople] that Christ 
truly God and truly man ; but there had as yet 
been no controvei'sy and no decision of any council con- 
cerning the mode and effect of the union of the two na- 
tures in Christ. In consequencOj there was a want of 
e^reement among Christian teachers in their language 
concerning this mystery." * The controversy which now 
_ arose had its origin in the denial of Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, that Mary could in strictness of speech 
e called ' the Mother of God,' a title which had been 
^plied to her by Athanasius himself Though we are 
Mjustomed to expressions more shocking, yet this title 
JSay perhaps sound harshly in [he ears of most Protes- 
Mosheim, however, who is solicitous to pass 
me censure upon Nestorius, finds but two faults or 
impute to him, the first of which is, that 
fche, rashly and to the oifeoce of many, wished to set 
ide an innocent title which had been long in common 
"f The other is, that he presumptuously employed 
unsuitable expressions and comparisons in speaking of a. 
mystery transcending all comprehension. Cyril was at 



Hilt. Eccle*. ama. V. Faia [r. cnp. v. § 5. 
" — Tocabulum dudumtiitum et mnocens." lb, § 9. 
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this time patriarch of Alexandria, and the rival of Nestori- 
us, — a turbulent, ambitious, unprincipled man. He took 
advantage of the opinions of Nestorius to charge him 
with heresy, and procured the calling of the third general 
council, that of Ephesus, A. D. 431. In this council 
Cyril presided, and the heresy of Nestorius was anathe- 
matized, and Nestorius himself deposed, and denounced 
as a " second Judas." On a subject, concerning which 
the parties understood neither each other nor themselves, 
it has been found by modem inquirers hard to deter- 
mine, in what particulars the heresy of the "new 
Judas " differed from the Orthodoxy of Cyril, except 
in the denial, that Mary could in strictness of speech 
be called ^ the Mother of God.' In general, Nestorius 
was charged with making so wide a distinction between 
the human and divine natures in Christ, as to separate 
Christ into two persons. There is however no ground 
for supposing, that Nestorius maintained so heretical 
and so rational an opinion, as that God was one person, 
and the inspired messenger of God, another. What- 
ever was meant by the accusation of his dividing Christ 
into two persons, he himself earnestly denied its tinith ; 
while, on the other hand, it appears that Cyril, in his eager- 
ness to widen the distance between himself and his rival, 
either fell into the snare of the Apollinarian heresy, or at 
least grazed its limits. Cyril prevailed in bis factious 
contest, through his influence with the officers of the Im- 
perial Household, and the bribes which he lavished upon 
them ; for what was Orthodoxy was to be determined in 
the last resort by the emperor Theodosius, or rather by the 
women and eunuchs of his court. " Thanks to the purse 
of St. Cyril," says Le Clerc, "the Romish church 
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phich regards councils as infallible, is not, at the present 
Nestorian." * The creeds of Protestants are 
Vqually indebted to St. Cyrit for their purity. 



But notwithstanding the decision of the Council of 

lEphesus, the contest still raged. The monophysile doc- 

ine, as it was called, that is the doctrine of but a single 

Idtura in Christ, the heresy of Apollinaris, on the very 

Mders of which lay the Orthodoxy of Cyril, was main- 

iued by Eutyches, who had been a fi'iend of Cyril and 

t bitter opponent of the Nestorians. Eutyches was 

mdemned and deposed by Flavian, patriarch of Coo- 

mtinople. But though Cyril was dead, his party still 

predominated. A council was called at Ephesus, the 

proceedings of which were determined by the wilt and 

the violence of Dioscurus, who had succeeded him as 

patriarch of Alexandria. The opinions of Eutyches were 

sanctioned by it; and Flavian, who was present, suffered 

^^uch personal outrages from his theological opponents, 

^Bbit be only escaped to die on the third day following. 

^HRiis council, however, the church of Rome does not 

^^fegard as cecumenical and entitled to authority. Leo, 

then pope, joined the party opposed to Dioscurus, 

which through his aid finally prevailed; and the Coun- 

I of Ephesus received a name, of which we may beat 

Rhaps express the force in English by calling it a Coua- 

I of Banditti, t 

So far, however, as its authority was acknowledged, 

the Church had been plunged by it into the monophy- 

Ble heresy. But a new council was called, which is 
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reckoned as the fourth general council, that of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451. The majority of this council was com- 
posed of monophysites ; but the Emperor and the Pope 
favored the opposite party. Their authority prevailed ; 
and the result may be given in the words of Gibbon. 

" The Legates threatened, the Emperor was absolute 

In the name of the fourth general council, the Christ in 
one person, but in two natures, was announced to the 
Catholic world : an invisible line was drawn between the 
heresy of ApoUinaris and the faith of St. Cyril, and 
the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was 
suspended over the abyss by the master hand of the 
theological artist.'* " This council," says Mosheim, 
^' decided that all Christians should believe, that Jesus 
Christ is one person in two distinct natures without any 
confusion or mixture, which has continued to be the 
common faith,*' * It has continued to be the doctrine 
of creeds ; what is now the faith of those who consider 
themselves as believers in the Incarnation, is prob^ 
ably a question which the greater number have never 
thought of answering. 

Of the language, however, that has been used in mod- 
em times concerning this doctrine, it may be worth 
while to produce one or two specimens. 

Lord Bacon gives us this account of the belief of a 
Christian, f 

" He beheves a Virgin to be a Mother of a Son ; and 
that very Son of hers to be her Maker. He believes 
him to have been shut up in a narrow room, whom heav- 

* Hist. Eccles. Saec. V. P. II. cap. v. § 15. 
t In his Character of a Believing Christian. 
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en and earth could not contain. He believes him to 
have been born in time, who was and is from everlasting. 
He believes him to have been a weak child carried in 
arms, who is the Almighty ; and him once to have died, 
who only hath life and immortality in himself," 

The following passage is from a sermon by Dr. South.* 
" But now was there ever aoy wonder comparable to 
this! to behold Divinity thus clothed in flesh! the Crea- 
tor of all tilings bumbled not only to the company, hut 
also to the cognation of his creatures 1 It is as if we 
should imagine the whole world not only represented 
upon, but also contained in one of our little artificial 
globes; or the body of the sun envelop'd in a cloud as 
big as a man's hand; all which would be look'd upon as 
astonishing impossibilities ; and yet as sliort of the other, 
as the greatest Finite is of an Infinite, between which 
tile disparity is unmeasurable. For that God should thu3 
in a manner transform Himself, and subdue and master 
all his glories to a possibility of human apprehension and 
converse, the best reason would have thought it such a 
thing as God could not do, had it not seen it actually 
done. It is (as it were) to cancel llie essentia! distances 
of things, to remove the bounds of nature, to bring 
heaven and earth, and (which is more) both ends of the 
contradiction together." 

To one wholly ignorant of theological controversy, 
these passages might have the air of malicious irony. 
Bui a litite further acquaintance with creeds and theolo- 
gical systems would satisfy him that such language may 
be used Ii 
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It is with some hesitation that I adduce another pas- 
sage from the same sei-mon of South, which occurs a 
few pages after what has been quoted. When thus 
treating, as it were, of the morbid anatomy of the human 
mind, it is often a question, how far one ought to proceed 
in exhibiting to common view the more disgusting cases 
of disease. The reverence due to the subjects which 
are profaned, and an unwillingness to shock the feelings 
of his readers, should restrain a writer from any unneces- 
sary display. But it is not a little important that the 
character of the doctrine under consideration, and the 
monstrous extravagances to which it leads, should be 
well understood. In reading, then, the following words, 
it is to be recollected that the author was a man distin- 
guished as a fine writer, whose uncommon natural talents 
had been cultivated by learning. From the works of 
grosser minds, it would be easy to produce many passa- 
ges more intolerable. 

^^ Men," says South, " cannot persuade themselves 
that a Deity and Infinity should lye within so narrow a 
compass as the contemptible dimensions of an human 
body : That Omnipotence, Omniscience, and Omnipre- 
sence should be ever wrapt in swaddling-clothes, and 
abased to the homely usages of a stable and a manger : 
That the glorious Artificer of the whole universe, who 
spread out the heavens like a curtain, and laid thefounda' 
tions of the earth could ever turn carpenter, and exercise 
an inglorious trade in a little cell. They cannot imagine, 
that He who commands the cattle upon a thousand hiUs, 
and takes up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, could 
be subject to the meannesses of hunger and thirst, and 
be afflicted in all his appetites. That he who once crea- 
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^Hkif, and at present governs, and shall hereaiiei judge the 
^^Kpnrld, shall be abused in all his concerns and reladons, 
^Hw jcoUTged, spit upon, mocked, and at last crucified, 
^KjAIi which are passages which lie extremely cross to the 
P notions and conceptions that reason has framed to itself 
of that high and impassible perfection that resides in tiie 
divine nature." 

There is a short poem written by Watts after the 
death of Locke, * in which, on account of "the waver- 
ing and the cold assent/' which that great man was sup- 
posed by him to have given to "themes divinely true," 
he invokes the aid of Charily tiiat he may see iiim in 
heaven. What were these " themes divinely true," 
(appears in the following verses : 

" ResGon could scaice sustain to ses 
The Almighty Otio, the Elernd Tbree, 
Or bear the infant Deily ; 
ScarcB could her pride descend to own 
Her Maker stooping from his throne, 
And dressed in glories so unknown. 
I A ransomed world, a bleeding God, 
I And Heaven appeased by flowing blood, 
Were tbemca too painful lo be understood." 
'The Eternal Three! The Deily an infant! God 



The Maker of the Univ 



sing 



Heaven by his flowing blood ! These are not doctrines 
to be trifled witJi. Consider what meaning can be put 
upon these words ; take the least offensive sense they 
can be used to express ; and then let any one ask him- 
self this question; If these doctrines are not doctrines 
of Christianity, what are they? It is a question that 
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deserves serious consideration. There is but an alterna- 
tive. If they are not doctrines of Christianity, then they 
are among the most insane fictions of human folly : the 
monstrous legends of Hindoo superstition present nothing 
more revolting, or more in contrast with the truths of 
our religion. 

But, in fact, some of the most portentous of these 
expressions are used utterly without meaning. They can 
express nothing which an intelligent man will admit that 
he intends to express. Attempt to give a sense to the 
propositions, God was an infant ; God poured out his 
blood ; God died. Even he, whom familiarity has ren- 
dered insensible to language really equivalent, may 
shudder at so naked a statement of what he professes to 
believe.^* Let him attempt to give a sense to these words, 
and just in proportion as he approaches toward the 
shadow of a meaning, will he approach toward a concep- 
tion, from which, if he have the common sentiments of a 
man and a Christian, he will shrink back with abhorrence. 
Since Christianity then has been represented as teach- 
ing such doctrines, and even as suspending the salvation 
of men upon their belief, is it wonderful that it has had, 
and that it has, so little power over men's minds and 
hearts ? Could means more effectual have been devised 
for destroying its credit and counteracting its efficacy ? 
If TRUE RELIGION be the great support of the moral 
virtues, and essential to the happiness of individuals and 
the well-being of society, is it strange that there has 
been so Uttle virtue, happiness, or peace in the world ? 
And what then are our duties as Christians, and as friends 
of human kind ? What is the duty of all enlightened 
men ; of all qualified to inquire into the character and 
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history of these doctrines ; of all who profess or counte- 
nance them with an uncertain faith ? Of such as are 
fitted to think and act upon subjects of this nature, there 
is but one class to whom a solemn appeal may not be 
made. It consists of those who, after a thorough exami- 
nation, have felt themselves compelled to receive these 
doctripes — if the thing be possible — as doctrines taught 
by Christ and his Apostles, 



SECTION VL 

DIFFICULTIES THAT MAY REMAIN IN SO»IE MINDS RESPITCl^ 
ING THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ALLEGED BY TRlNITAr 
RIANS. 

As I have endeavoured to express myself as concisely 
as possible, I shall not recapitulate what I have written. 
If any one should thmk the arguments that have 
been urged, deserve consideration ; but yet not be fully 
satisfied of their correctness, it will be but the labor of 
an hour or two to read them over again. The time will 
be well spent, should it contribute toward freeing his 
faith from an essential error, and giving him clearer, 
more correct, and, consequently, more ennobling and 
operative conceptions of Christianity. 

Here, then, as I have had occasion to say before, I 
might close the discussion. But even if the truth for 
which I am contending be fully established, still difficul- 
ties may remain in some minds which it is desirable to 
remove. Like a great part of Scripture, the passages 
adduced in support of the Trinitarian doctrines have 
been interpreted upon no general principles, or upon 
none which can be defended. But many persons have 
been taught from their childhood to associate a false 
meaning with words and texts of the Bible. This mean- 
ing, borrowed from the schools of technical theology, 
is that which immediately presents itself to their minds, 
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when those words and texts occur. They can hardly 
avoid considering the expositions so famiUar to them, as 
those alone that would be obvious to an unprejudiced 
reader. He who would break the associations which 
they have between certain words and a certain meaning, 
and substitute the true sense for that to which they are 
accustomed, appears to them to be doing violence to 
the language of Scripture. 

Now these prejudices, so far as they are capable of 
being removed, can be removed only by establishing 
correct principles of interpretation, applying them to 
the subject in hand, and pointing out the true or the 
probable meaning of the more important passages that 
have been misunderstood. This, therefore, I shall en- 
deavour to do in the sections that follow. 
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SECTION vn. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE INTERPRETATION OF LANGUAGE. 

Supposing the doctxines maintained by Trinitarians to 
be capable of proof, the state of the case between them 
and their opponents would be this. They quote certain 
texts, and explain them in a sense which, as they be- 
lieve, supports their opinions. We maintain that the 
words were intended to express a very different mean- 
ing. How is the question to be decided ? We do not 
deny that there are certain expressions in these texts,^^ 
which, nakedly considered, will bear a Trinitarian 
sense ; how is it then to j^be ascertained, whether this 
sense or some other was intended by the writer ? 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to 
enter into some explanation, concerning the nature of 
language, and the principles of its interpretation. The 
art of interpretation derives its origin from the intrinsic 
ambiguity of language. What I mean to express by 
this term, is the fact, that a very large portion of senten- 
ces, considered in themselves, that is, if regard be had 
merely to the words of which they are composed, are 
capable of expressing not one meaning only, but two 
or more different meanings ; or (to state this fact in 
other terms) that in very many cases, the same sen- 
tence, like the same single word, may be used to 
express various and often very different senses. Now 
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IIP a great part of what we find written eoaceming the 
interpretation of language, and in a large portion of the 
i^cimens of criticism which we meet with, e9peciaUy 
upon the Scriptures, this fundamental truth, this fact 
which lies at the very bottom of the art of interpretation, 
has either been overlooked, or not regarded in its rela- 
tions and consequences. It may be illustrated by a 
IKOgle example. St. John thus addresses the Christians 
Id whom he was writing, in his first Epistle, li, 20. 
" ¥e have an anointivg from the Holy One, and 
know all things." 
If we consider these words in themselves merely, we 
rtiaU perceive how uncertain is their signification, and 
how many difierent meanings, they may be used to 
express. The first clause, ' Ye have an anointing from 
the Holy One,' may signify, 

1. Through the favor of God, ye have become 
W/Christians or believers in Christ; anointing being a 

I eereniony of consecration, and Christians being consid- 
tered as consecrated and set apart from the rest of man- 
dnd. 

2. Or it may mean, Ye have been truly sanctified in 
\^eart and life : a figure borrowed from outwiird conse- 
^Kation being used to denote inward holiness. 

3. Or, Ye have been endued with miraaihus pow- 
W* .■ consecrated as prophets and teachers in the Chris- 

^an community. 

4. Or, Ye have been well instructed in the truths of 
Christianity,* 

[ Ibrbear to mention other meanings, which the 
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word anointing might be used to express. These are 
sufficient for our purpose. 

The term Holy One, in such a relation as it holds to 
the other words in the present sentence, may denote 
either God, or Christ, or some other being. 

Ye Tcnow all things^ literally expresses the meaning. 
Ye have the attribute of omniscience. Beside this mean- 
ing it may signify, Ye are fully acquainted with all the 
objects of human Tcnowledge ; or. Ye know every truth 
connected with Christianity; or. Ye have all the 
Jcnowledge necessary to form your faith, and direct 
your conduct; or the proposition may require some 
other limitation ; for all things is one of those terms, the 
meaning of which is continually to be restrained and 
modified by a regard to the subject present to the mind 
of the writer. 

This statement may afford some imperfect notion of 
the various senses which the words before us may be 
used to express ; and of the uncertainty that must exist 
about their meaning, when they are regarded without 
reference to those considerations by which it ought to be 
determined. I say, imperfect, because we have really 
kept one very important consideration in mind, that they 
were written by an Apostle to a Christian community. 
Putting this out of view, it would not be easy to fix the 
limit of their possible meanings. It must be remembered 
that this passage has been adduced merely by way of 
illustration ; and that, if it were necessary, an indefinite 
number of similar examples might be quoted. 

I will mention, and I can barely mention, some of 
the principal causes of the intrinsic ambiguity of lan- 
guage. 1. Almost every word is used in a variety of 
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rinses ; and some words in a. great variety. Now as we 
sign one or another of these senses to different words in 
a sentence, we clian^e the meaning of llie whole sentence. 
If they are important words, and tlie different senses. 
which we assign vary much from each otlier, wc change 
its meaning essentially. 2. But beside their common 
sigmficalions, words may he used in an undefined num- 
ber of figurative seoses. A large proportion of senten- 
ces may, therefore, he understood eitlier figuratively or 
literally. Considered in themselves, they present uo. 
iBtriasic character that may enable us to determine 
whether they are literal or figurative. They may often 
be understood in more than one literal, and in more than 
one figurative sense ; and a choice is then to he tnade. 
among all these different senses. 3. A very large pro- 
portion of setilences whicli are not what riietoricians call 
figurative, are yet not lobe understood strictly, not to the 
letter, but with some limitafion, and often with a limitation 
wbich contracts exceedingly their literal meaning. " I 
D not," says Mr. Burke, addressing the friend to whom 
9 is writing, in his Reflections on the French Revolu- 
, " I do not conceive you to be of that sophistical, 
SBptious spirit, or of tiiat uncandid dullness, as to requu-e 
tar every general observation or sentiment, an explicit 
letail of the correctives and exceptions, which reason will 
resume to be included in all the general propositions 
wbicli come from a reasonable man." Sentences that 
■re general or universal in their terms, are often to be 
regarded merely in relation to the subject treated of, or 
s persons addressed ; and their meaning is often to b 
aatly limited by a regard to one cff another of these a 
4- In elo(^uence, in poetry, in popuj 
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writing of every sort, and not least in the Scriptures, a 
great part of the language used is the language of 
emotion or feeling. The strict and literal meaning of 
this language is, of course, a meaning which the words 
may be used to express; but this is rarely the true 
meaning. The language of feehng is very different fj^om 
that of philosophical accuracy. The mind when strong- 
ly excited, delights in general, unlimited propositions, in 
hyperboles, in bold figures of every sort, in forcible pre- 
sentations of thought addressed indirectly to the under- 
standing through the medium of the imagination, and in 
the utterance of those temporary false judgements which 
are the natural result, and consequently among the most 
natural expressions, of strong emotion. Different senses 
in which such language may be understood often present 
themselves ; and it is sometimes not easy to determine 
which to adopt. 

But further, language is conventional ; and the use 
of it varies much in different ages and nations. No 
uniform standard has existed by which to measure the 
expressions of men's conceptions and feelings. In one 
state of society, language assumes a bolder character, 
more unrestrained, and more remote from its proper 
sense ; in another, the modes of speech are more cool 
and exact. The expressions of compliment and respect, 
for instance, in France or Italy, and the expressions of 
the Orientals generally, are not proportional to our own. 
A sentence translated verbally from one language into 
another will often convey a stronger or more unlimited 
meaning than was intended by him who uttered it. 
"John," says our Saviour, "came neither eating nor 
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drinking."* These words, as spoken by him, had 
nothiDg of the paradoxical character which would belong 
to them, if now uttered for the* first time in our own 
laDguage. They meant only that John, leading an 
ascetic life, refrained from taking food after the common 
fitshion, at regular meals. — " Work out your salvation," 
says St. Paul, "wilh fear and trembling." f The 
Apostle, who elsewhere esborts Christians to " rejoice 
■ always," did not here Intend that their life should be one 
lof anxious dread ; and we may express hLs purpose by 
' saying, ' with earnest solicitude.' He tells the Corin- 
thians that they had received Titus with " fear and 
trembling," % by which words, in this place, he means 
what we might call ' respect and deference.' — Christ 
says, that he who would be his follower, must " hate 
lather and mother." '^ Tlie genius of our language 
hardly admits of so bold a figure, by which, however, 
nothing more was signified, than that his followers must 
be prepared to sacrifice their dearest affections in his 
cause. — But even where there is no peculiar boldness 
orstrength of expression in the original, we are liable to 
be deceived byawantof analogy to our modes of speech. 
Figures and turns of expression familiar in one language 
are strange iu another; and an expression to which we 
are not accustomed strikes us with more force, and seems 
more significant, than one in common use, of which the 
meaning is in fact the same. We are very liable to mis- 
lake the purport of words which appear under an aspect 
unknown or infrequentin our native tongue. The declara- 
tion) "land my father are one," {| may seem to us at first 
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sight almost too bold for a human being to use concermDg 
God, merely because we are not accustomed to this 
expression in grave discourse. But in familiar conver- 
sation no one would misunderstand me, if while transact- 
ing some business as the agent of a friend, I should sajr, 
^ I and my friend are one ' ; meaning that I am fullj 
impowered to act as his representative. The passage 
quoted is to be understood in a similar manner ; and the 
liability to mistake its meaning arises only from our not 
being familiar with its use on solemn occasions. — " The 
Son of Man came to give his life a ransom for many."* 
We do not express the intended figure in this particular 
form, the noun ' ransom ' being commonly employed by 
us only to denote a price paid to him who has had 
power over the ransomed. The passage has, consequent- 
ly, been misunderstood ; but the verb ^ ransom ^ has a 
wider significancy, corresponding to the sense of our 
Saviour ; and by a very slight change in the mode of 
expression, the occasion of mistake is removed ; ' The 
Son of Man came to give his life to ransom many,' that 
is, to deliver them from the evils of ignorance, error, and 
sin. — " Whatever," said our Saviour to St. Peter, 
"thou shalt bind on earth will be bound in Heaven, 
and whatever thou shalt loose on earth will be loosed in 
Heaven." f This passage and another corresponding to 
it, in which the same authority is extended to the Apostles 
generally, J have been perverted to the worst purposes. 
The figure in which our Saviour expressed his meaning is 
not found in modem languages, but was familiar to the 
Jews. * To bind ' with them signified * to forbid ' and 

•Matth. XX. 28. t Matth. xvi. 19. JMatth. xviii. 18. 
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' to loose ' signified * to permit ' ; * and the meaning of 
Christ, was, ^ I appoint you to preach my religion by 
which what is forbidden, is forbidden by God, and what 
is pennitted, is permitted by God.' As its minister you 
will speak in his name and with his authority, forbidding, 
or permitting on earth what is forbidden or permitted in 
heaven. — It is further to be remarked, that in some cases 
where there is this want of correspondence between 
languages, the verbal rendering of a passage may be un- 
intelligible and even offensive ; as in the address of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, thus translated in the Common 
Version ; " Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
ened in your own bowels." f The meaning of St. Paul, 
which a reader of those words might hardly conjecture, 
is this ; " You do not suffer from any deficiency in us, but 
you are deficient in your own affections." — Sometimes 
a verbal rendering gives a sense altogether false ; ^' Now 
I beseech you, brethren, that ye all speak the same 
thing." % So St. Paul is represented as addressing the 
Corinthians in the Common Version. But ' to speak 
the same thing ' was a phrase used in Greek in a sense 
unknown in English, to denote ^ agreeing together ' ; and 
the exhortation in fact, was, that they should ^ all agree 
together.' — These examples, few as they are, may 
serve to illustrate the mistakes to which we are exposed 

* See Wetstein*s note on Matth. zvi. 19. 

t 2 Cor. vi. 12. — To one acquainted with the French language, 
the character of the rendering in the Common Version may be illus- 
trated, by supposing a verbal translation ot the following account ol 
ft tragic actress : ** EHe salt ^mouvoir et toucher : jamais comedienne 
n*eut plus d'entrailles." 

\ 1 Cor. i. 10. 

9 
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from the want of analogy between languages ; and to 
show that the true meaning of a passage may be very 
different from the sense which, without further inquiry, 
we should receive fix^m a verbal rendering of it into 
EngHsh. A verbal rendering of an ancient author must be 
often false, ambiguous, or unintelligible, and when not 
exposed to graver charges, will commonly fail in preserv- 
ing the full significancy, the spirit and character, of the 
original. 

Those which have been mentioned are some of the 
principal causes of the ambiguity of language ; or, as we 
may say in other terms, they are some of the principal 
modes in which this ambiguity manifests itself. But a 
fiill analysis of the subject, accompanied by proper 
examples, would fill many pages. From what has been 
already said, the truth of the propositions maintained 
will, I think, appear, at least sufficiently for our present 
purpose. 

It is, then, to the intrinsic ambiguity of language, that 
the art of interpretation owes its origin. If words and 
sentences were capable of expressing but a single mean- 
ing, no art would be required in their interpretation. 
It would be, as a late writer, * thoroughly ignorant of the 
subject, supposes, a work to be performed merely with 
the assistance of a lexicon and grammar. The object of 
the art of interpretation is to enable us to solve the diffi- 
culties presented by the intrinsic ambiguity of language. 
It first teaches us to perceive the different meanings 
which any sentence may be used to express, as the dif- 
ferent words of which it is composed are taken respect- 

* Dr, Thomas Chalmers. See the conclusion of the article, Chris- 
tianitj) in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. 
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Iively in one sense or another ; as it is understood literally, 
or figuratively ; strictly and to the letter, or popularly 
and in a modified sense ; as the language of emotion, or 
as a calm and unimpassioned expression of thoughts and 
sentiments ; as the language of one age or nation, or that 
of another; and it then teaches us (which is its ultimate 
purpose) to distinguish among possible meanings, the 
actual meaning of the sentence, or that meaning which, 
in the particular case we are considering, was intended 
by the author. And in what manner does it enable us 
to do this ? Here again a full and particular answer to 
Lhis question is not to be comprised in the compass of a 
few pages. The general answer is, that it enables us to 

■ do this 6y directing our attention to all those considera- 
tiotu tnkich render it probable, that one meaning was 
intended by the writer rather than another. 

Some of these considerations are, the charactor of the 
writer, his habits of thinking and feeling, his common 
style of expression, and that of his age or nation, his 
settled opinions and belief, the extent of his knowledge, 
the general state of things during the time in which he 
lived, tlie particular local and temporary circumstances 
present to his mind while writing, the character and con- 
dition of those for whom he wrote, the opinions of olhere 
10 which he had reference, the connexion of the sentence, 
or the trainof thought by which it is preceded and follow- 
ed, and, finally, the manner in which lie was understood 
by those for whom he wrote, — a eonsideraiion, the im- 
panance of which varies with circumstances. The con- 
siderations to be attended to by an interpreter are here 
reduced to their elements. I cannot dwell long enough 
upon the subject, to point out all the different forms and 
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combinations in which they may appear. But where the 
words which compose a sentence are such, that the sen- 
tence may be used to express more than one meaning, 
its true meaning is to be determined solely by a refer- 
ence to EXTRINSIC considerations, such-as have been 
stated. In the case supposed (a case of very frequent 
occurrence) all that we can learn from the mere words of 
the sentence, is, the different meanings which the sen- 
tence is capable of expressing. It is obvious that the 
words considered in themselves, can afford no assistance 
in determining, which of those different meanings was 
that intended by the author. This problem is to be 
solved solely by a process of reasoning, founded upon 
such considerations as have been stated. 

I will illustrate this account of the principles of inter- 
pretation by an example of their application. 

Of Milton, Dr. Johnson says, that 

" He had considered creation in its whole extent, and 
his descriptions are therefore learned.'* 

"But he could not be always in other worlds, he 
must sometimes return to earth, and talk of things visible 
and known." 

Addison tells us, that " he knew all the arts of affect- 
ing the mind." 

Bentley, in the preface to his edition of the Paradise 
Lost, speaks of him thus : 

" He could expatiate at large through the compass of 
the whole universe, and through all Heaven beyond it ; 
could survey all periods of time from before the creation 
to the consummation of all things." 

" Milton's strong pinion now not Heaven can bound," 
are the words of Pope. 



I 
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"He passed," says Gray, "the flaming bounds of 
space and time, and saw the living throne of God." 

In the age subsequent to his own, "he continued," 
says Aikin, " to stand alone, an insulated form of unrival- 
led greatness." 

Why do we not understand all this language strictly 
and to (he letter? Why, without a moraeni's hesitation, 
do we put upon the expressions of all these different 
authors, a sense so very remote from that which their 
words are adapted to convey, when viewed independent- 
ly of any extrinsic consideration by which they may be 
explained ? The answer is, because we are satisfied 
(no matter how) that all these writers believed Milton to 
be a man, and one not endued whh supernatural powers. 
This OMpderation deiomiines us at once to regard liieu' 
language as figurative, or as requiring veiy great limita- 
tioD of ils verbal meaning. 

Let us attend to anoiher example of the application of 
those principles which have been laid down. Our 
Sanour says, "He who lives through his faith in me 
■hall never dte";* and similar declarations, as every 
one must remember, were often repeated by him. I 
recollect to have met with a passage in an infidel writer,, 
in whkh it was maintained that these declarations were 
to be understood hteraliy ; and that Christ meant to as- 
sure bis disciples that ihey should not suffer the com- 
moa Icrt of man. Why do we not understand them 
foerally ? Because we are satisfied that our Saviour's 
character was such, that be would not predict a falsehood. 



C, likewise, might easily satisfy himself, that hia I 

• John 11. 26. I^H 
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character was such^ that he would not predict what the 
next day's experience might prove to be a falsehoodr 

I will give one more example : " Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you." * He who will turn to the context of the 
passage, may see that this declaration is repeated and 
insisted upon by our Saviour, in a variety of phrases and 
in different relations. The Roman Catholics understand 
this passage, when viewed in connexion with the words 
used in instituting our Lord's supper, as a decisive argu- 
ment for the doctrine of transubstantiation. If either 
doctrine were capable of proof, I should certainly think 
that there was no passage in Scripture, which went sa 
far to prove the doctrine of the Trinity, as this does to 
prove the doctrine of transubstantiation. WfaMthen do 
we not understand the words in the sense of the Roman 
Catholics ? Why do we suppose a figure so bold, and to 
our ears so harsh, as we are compelled to suppose, if we 
do not understand them literally ? Solely because we 
have such notions of the character and doctrines of our 
Saviour, that we are satisfied that he would not teach 
any thing irrational or absurd ; and that the declaration 
in question would be very irrational, if understood literal- 
ly without reference to the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
and altogether absurd, if supposed to imply the truth of 
this doctrine. It is upon the same principle, that we 
interpret a very large proportion of all the figurative 
language which we meet with. We at once reject the 
literal meaning of the words, and understand them as 
figurative, because if we did not do this, they would con- 

*John vi. 53, 
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vey some meaning wbich contradicts common sense ; 
and it would be inconsistent with our notions of the writer, 
to suppose him to intend such a meaning. But this 
principle, which is adopted unconsciously in the inter- 
pretation of all other writings, has heen grossly disregard- 
ed in the interpretation of Scripture. If one should 
interpret any other writings (except those in the exact 
sciences) in the same manner in which the Scriptures 
have heen explained, he might find as many absurdities 
in the former, as there are pretended mysteries in the 
p latter. 

^^ Upon the principle just stated, we may reject the 

^^teeral meaning of a passage, when we cannot pronounce 
witli confidence, wliat is its true meaning. The words 
of our Saviour just quoted, are an example in point. 
One may be fully justified in rejecting their hteral mean- 
ing, who is wholly unable to determine their true mean- 
ing. To do tills is certainly no easy matter. Similar 
difficulties, that is, passages about the true meaning of 
wliich we can feel no confidence, though we may con- 
fidently reject some particular meaning which the words 

^^■nU bear, are to be found in all other ancient writings as 

HmI as the Scriptures. 

^^V If the facts and principles respecting interpretation 
ffliich have been stated are correct, any one who will 
exam'me what has been written concerning this subject, 
may perceive how little it has been understood by a lai^e 
proportion of those who have undertaken to lay down 
rules of exposition, and how much it has been involved 
in obscnriiy and error. There are many writers, who 
appear neither lobave bad any distinct concepuon of the 
truth, that sentences are continually occurring, which 
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may severally express very different senses, when u)6 
attend only to the words of which they are composed ; 
nor of consequence, any just notions of the manner in 
which the actual meaning of such sentences is to be 
determined. Yet it is to such sentences that the art 
of interpretation is to be applied ; and its purpose is, to 
teach us in what maimer their ambiguity may be re- 
solved. 

We are now then prepared to answer the question 
formerly proposed. Certain passages are adduced by 
Trinitarians in support of their opinions. We do not 
deny that there are expressions in some of these passa- 
ges, which, the words alone being regarded, will hear 
a Trinitarian sense. How is it to be ascertamed wheth- 
er this sense, or some other, was intended by the 
writer ? 

Now this is a question, which, as we have shown, is 
to be determined solely by extrinsic considerations ; 
and all those considerations that have been brought into 
view in the former part of this discussion, bear directly 
.upon the point at issue. My purpose has been to 
. prove that the Trinitarian doctrines were not taught by 
: Christ and his Apostles. If this has been proved, it 
has been proved that they were not taught by them in 
any particular passage. All the considerations that 
have been brought forward apply directly to the inter- 
pretation of any words that may be adduced ; and if 
these considerations are decisive, then it is certain, that 
the Trinitarian exposition of every passage of the New 
Testament must be false. Their force can be avoided 
but m one way, not by proving, positively, that certdn 
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words will bear a Trinitarian meaning — that is conced- 
ed — but by proving, negatively, that it is impossible 
these words should be used in any other than a Trinitarian 
meaning — that they admit of but one sense, which, 
under all circumstances they must be intended to ex- 
press. But this no man of common information will 
maintain. If, then, there be not some gross error in the 
preceding reasonings, the controversy respecting the 
Trinitarian exposition of those passages is decided. 
Whatever may be their true sense, the Trinitarian ex- 
position must be false. 

But I will now recur to the essential character of the 
Trinitarian doctrines, for the purpose of showing that 
though there are words in the New Testament, which, 
abstractly considered, will bear some one or other Trini- 
tarian sense, yet that this sense can be ascribed to them 
only in violation of a fundamental principle of interpre- 
tation. 



SECTION vra. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF INTERPRETATION YIOLATED BT 
TRINITARIAN EXPOSITORS. NO PROPOSITION CAN BE IN- 
COMPREHENSIBLE, IN ITSELF CONSIDERED, FROM THE NA- 
TURE OF THE IDEAS EXPRESSED BT IT. 

The principle of interpretation to which I refer is so 
constantly present to the mind of every one, and is acted 
upon SO unconsciously, in reading all other books but 
the Scriptures, that except in reference to them, it is 
scarcely necessary to announce it or advert to it. It has 
been already mentioned. In many cases, as I have 
said, " we at once reject the literal meaning of words, 
and understand them as figurative, because, if we did 
not do this, they would convey some meaning which 
contradicts common sense ; and it would be incon- 
sistent with our notions of the writer to suppose him 
to intend such a meaning." Men's minds being consti- 
tuted alike, so that when a subject is clearly understood, 
what appears an absurdity to one will appear an absurdi- 
ty to another, we do not ascribe an absurd meaning to 
the language of any writer, except upon the special con- 
sideration of some well known peculiarity of belief, or 
defect or cloudiness of intellect. Yet a great part of all 
language diverted in any way from its literal sense wiU 
bear an absurd meaning, that is, admits of being so inter- 
preted when the words alone are regarded. 
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We may take as instances of this the examples of the 
use of language quoted in the preceding section. But I 
will produce a few more passages from which it may 
appear to those not familiar with the subject, how absurd 
or false the literal meaning of language often is, and how 
instantly and unconsciously it is rejected upon the piin- 
ciple I have stated, I give them without comment, 
for none is required. My purpose is merely to call 
attention to a fact respecting the use of language, which 
though frequently overlooked, must be acknowledged as 
soon as it is pointed out. 

Speaking of the conciliatory measures toward the 
American colonies, adopted by the Rockingham admin- 
istration just before its dissolution, Mr, Burke says ; " The 
question of the repeal [of the Stamp Act] was brought 
on by ministry in the committee of this house, in the 
very mstant when it was known, that more than one 
court negotiation was carrying on wJih the heads of the 
opposition. Every thing on every side was full of traps 
and mines. Earth below shook; heaven above men- 
aced." 

Speaking of the rapid increase of numbers, in these 
colfmies, he says; "Such is the strength with which 
peculation shoots in that part of the world, that state the 
ntunber as high as we will, whilst the dispute continues, 
the exaggeration ends. Whilst we are discussbg any 
given magnitude, they are grown to it." 

" A slioDg and habitually indulged imagination," says 
Foster, " has incantations to dissolve llie rigid laws of 
tinie and distance, and to place a maa in something so 
like the presence of his object, that he seems half to 
and it is hard while occupying the vei^e 
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of paradise, to be flung far back in order to find or 
make a path to it, with the slow and toilsome steps of 
reality." 

Remarking upon the responsibility of writers of ficti- 
tious narratives, in regard to the characters they delineate, 
the same author has the following passage ; " They create 
a new person; and in sending him into society, they 
can choose whether his example shall tend to improve 
or pervert the minds that will be compelled to admire 
him." 

I will quote a few more sentences, from Young. 

" The deathbed of the just 

Is it his deathbed ? No ; it is his shrine : 
Behold him there just rising to a God." 
« « « it * 

"Shall we this moment gaze on God in man; 
The next lose man for ever in the dust ? " 
* * * * # 

" A Christian dwells, like Uriel, in the sun." 

Speaking of the beauty of the material world as rela- 
tive to our perceptions, and existing only so far as it is 
perceived by the eye of man : 

" But for the magic organ's powerful charm, 

Earth were a rude, uncolored chaos still 

Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 

"Which Nature's admirable picture draws 

Like Milton's Eve, while gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image man admirer. 

Say then, shall man, his thoughts all sent abroad, 

His admiration waste on objects round, 

When Heaven makes him the soul of all he sees ? " 

Any person in his common reading may find number- 
less similar passages, of which we reject without hesita- 
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I tfae rerbal meaning, simply because it is absurd or 

vidently false. But this principle has not been regard- 

I the interpretation of Scripture. The believer in 

ftoansubstantiation contends, that we are to understand 

rerbally the declaration ; " Except ye eat the flesh of the 

ion of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 

tyou." The sect of the Antioomians would have us 

he letter the words of St. Paul, as rendered in 

Sie Common Version ; " For to him who worketh not, 

Hlnit believeth on him whojustifielh the ungodly, his faith 

B counted for righteousness." And of the believers in 

flie doctrine of Atonement, some contend, that when 

the Apostle speaks of the church as being " purchased 

iffy the blood of Christ," or, as they would have it 

Kcead, ' by the blood of God,' we are to regard the blood 

[I'crfthe Son as being paid, as it were, to the Father to 

■deliver us from his wrath. All tlie errors connected 

nrith Christianity have appealed for support to such 

erbal misinterpretations of particular passages. Hence 

khas been said, that any thing may be proved from the 

^ptures. And it is true, that if we proceed in so 

roneous a method, and neglect every fact and princi- 

jple which ought to be attended to in the interpretation 

hbf language, there is no mean'mg too false, too absurd, 

rbr too ridiculous, to be educed from the words of Scrlp- 

litiiTe, or, equally, from those of any popular writing. An 

■experiment may be made upon the passages just 

quoted in the preceding paragraphs. * 

•<> QaKtex,qDod Kant US-consul lam, quod migiB[ratuBedictniii,qaDd 
I, >ut pBcUo, quod (ut ad prirktaa rea redeBm) testamenlum, 
odicia, Ult atipulatioDee, aut pac 
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It is in the verbal manner spoken of, that the passages 
brought to prove the Trinitarian doctrines have been 
interpreted. But in order to withdraw the propositions 

firmari, aut convelli potest, si ad verba rem deflectere yelimus ; con- 
lilium autem eonim, qui scrlpserunt, et rationem, et auctoritatem 
relinquamuB ? Sermo mehercule et familiaris et quotidianus non 
cohffirebit, si verba inter nos aucupabimur. Denique imperium do- 
mesticum nuUum erit, si servulis hoc nostris concesserimusi ut ad 
verba nobis obediant; non ad id, quod ez verbis intelligi possit, db- 
temperent." 

" What law, what decree of the Senate, what ordinance of a mag- 
istrate, what treaty or convention, or, to return to private concerns, 
what testament, what judicial decision, what stipulation, what fimn 
of agreement may not be invalidated or disannulled, if we insist on 
bending the meaning to the words, and neglect the intent, purport, 
and will of the writer ? Truly, our familiar and e very-day discomie 
would have little coherence, if we lay in wait for each other's words. 
There would be no domestic government, if we allowed our slaves to 
obey our commands in their verbal meaning, and not in that sense 
in which the words are to be understood." 

Cicero. Orat. pro A. Caecina. § 18. 

A late writer, however, to whom I have before adverted, p. 98. 
Dr. Chalmers, (in the article there mentioned) contends earnestly 
that the verbal method of interpreting the Scriptures is the true 
method. ** The exammation of the Scriptures," he says, " is a pure 
work of grammatical analysis. It is an unmixed question of lan- 
guage." '^ We admit of no other instrument than the vocabulary and 
the lexicon." " The mind or meaning of an author who is translate 
ed, is purely a question of language, and should be decided upon no 
other principles than those of grammar or philology." But this prin- 
ciple ''has been most glaringly departed from in the case of the Bi- 
ble ; the meaning of its author, instead of being made singly 

and entirely a question of grammar, has been made a question of 
metaphysics, or a question of sentiment : instead of the argu- 
ment resorted to being. Such must be the rendering from the struc- 
ture of language, and the import and significancy of its phrases; it 
has been. Such must be the rendering from the analogy of faith, the 
reason of the thing, the character of the Divine mind, and the wisdom 
of all his dispensations." There are Christians " who in addition to 
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thus resulting, from the jurisdiction of reason, they Imve 
been called incomprehensible mysteries. A certain 
obscurity has thus been thrown over the subject by 

the Word of God talk alia of the rensoii or the thing." " CnuM we 
mi\j dismiss the uncertain fancies of a, duiog and piesumptuoui 
tbeoiogj, Bit dawn like a echool-boy to Ins task, and tauk upon the 
itody of diriaity aa a mere work of traDalaLion, then we should ex- 
pect the same uaaniniity among Christians, that we ineetwith among 
achotaie and literati about the system of Epicnrua, or the philoaophj 
of Aristotle." 

The illustration ia particularly unhappy, at least so far aa regard* 
the philnaophy of Aristotle. But I do not insist on tliis, nor on the ■ 
loosenesa and uncertainly of some of the language which I have 
quoted. The main ideas ore snflicienll; apparenL We are to come 
to the study of the Scriptures merely with our grammar and lexi- 
GOe. Having done so, let us canaider how we shall proceed. Out 
lexicon will exhibit to us ten or twenty different meanings, perhaps, 
of some of the moat important words in a sentence. Our grammar, 
beside leaching us the relations of words to eaeli otiier, wUldiacoTet 
to DS the Torious and often numerous moditications of meaning, 
which some alteration in the form of a word renders it capable of 
expressing. If it happen to have an appendix treating of tlie rhetor- 
ie«l figures, we may alao learn something from it concerning the 
many changes of aignification to which worda are aubjected accord- 
ing to eitubtished modes of speech ; though our knowledge, ifde- 
ilTed merely from tliis source, may not be extensive. But as yet wa 
are furniahed only with objecti of choice among a variety of mean- 
ings, witboal any thing to decide ua bow to ahooae. We hare only 
learal. and that but very imperfectly, what the words Tiiaif aigniiy ; UUt 
business is to learn, what tliey do signify. Take a sentence, which 
in different relations may be used to e.tpreas different meanings with 
equal propriety — and auch sentences are constantly occurring — 
what asaistance will our grammar or lexicon afford to determine In 
tay particular esse its actual meaning P Certainly none at all. 

But in the process of inlarprelation, we are to have recourse to no 
elJier instruments. We are expressly enjoined, for instance, lo ex- 
clude all consideration of the reason of the thing. By this must be 
meant, that we are not to eansider, what may reasonably be said 
O^a any subject ; or, in other words, what a reasonable e 
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which some minds are perplexed. I will now, there- 
fore, attempt to show, what, I think, may be shown 
clearly, that no proposition can be incomprehensible 

' no false opinions, would say concerning it. Let us try then how we 
shall succeed in interpreting Scripture, after having excluded this 
and every other extrinsic consideration. St. Luke ascribes these 
words to our Saviour ; '^ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom 
of heaven." Shall we exclude all consideration of the reason of the 
thing, and taking the word, 'poor, in its mn>t common and obvioiur 
sense, understand our Saviour as asserting for a universal truth, that 
all men destitute of property aie blessed ? But these words, it will 
be said, are explained by the parallel passage in St. Matthew. Ex- 
plained by a parallel passage ! We are, then, very soon obliged 
to have recourse to something beside our grammar and lexicon. 
But how are they explained by the passage in St. Matthew .' '* Ble8i>> 
ed are the poor in spirit." Without taking any extrinsic c<m* 
■ideration into view, but confining ourselves to the mere words before 
us, in which of the many meanings of the word spirit shall we here 
understand it? Shall we receive it in a sense, which occurs repeat- 
edly in the New Testament, according to which it denotes the temper 
and virtues of a Christian^ and understand the words as meaning' 
* Blessed are they who are poor in the temper and virtues of a Chriis- 
tian.' But leaving these difficult passages, he who chooses to put 
out of view the reason of the thing, and all those other circumstances 
which ought to determine our judgment, may proceed with his gram- 
mar and lexicon to the next beatitude of our Saviour, and then to the 
next; and then he may open at random upon any passage of the 
New Testament, till he has satisfied himself respecting the practical 
bility of his method. 

If the opinions on which I have remarked were the extravagances 
of an individual writer alone, so long a notice of them would hardly 
be justifiable. But the assertions, I cannot say the arguments, of 
Dr. Chalmers are intended to maintain a system of interpretation in 
which the false doctrines that have been connected with Christianity 
have found their main support. It is to be observed, however, that 
the verbal method of interpretation is, in fkct, principally confined to 
passages brought in proof of those doctrines, and is abandoned in re- 
gard to other portions of Scripture, to which its application woul^ 
produce some unsanctioned error or absurdity. 
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from the nature of the ideas expressed ; that there can , 
be no meaning conveyed in words, which ia not perfectly j 
intelligible, I do not say by this or that individual, but 
by the human understanding. ' 

Words are only human instruments for the expression 
of human ideas ; and it is impossible that they should 
express any thing else. The meaning of words is that 
idea or aggregate of ideas which men have associated 
with certain sounds or letters. They have no other 
meaning than what b given ihem by men ; and this 
meaning must be always such as the human understand- 
ing is capable of conceiving ; for we can associate with 
sounds or letters, no idea or aggregate of ideas which 
we have not. Ideas, tiierefore, with which the human 
underetanding is conversant are all that can bo expressed 
by words. If an angel have faculties of a different 
oature IJrom those which we possess, he can make no 
use of our language to convey to our minds the results 
^^of their exercise. If any being have more senses than 
^MRe have, he can find no words of ours to express to us 
^^^ new perceptions. It being impossible, therefore, 
^"that words should be employed to denote any thing but 
human ideas; whenever they have a meaning, this 
meaning though liable to be mistaken, must in its own 
nature be capable of being fully understood. 

To talk of an incomprehensible meaning, if we use 
the word ' incomprehensible ' in a strict sense, is to em- 
ploy terras which in themselves express an absurdity. 
It is the same sort of language, as if we were to speak 
of an invisible illumination. The meaning of a sentence 
I the ideas which it is adapted to convey to the mind of 
I0» 
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him who reads or hears it. But if it be capable of con- 
veying any ideas, that is, if it have any meaning, it is 
merely stating the same fact in other terms, to say, that 
those ideas are capable of being received and under- 
stood. 

No one, indeed, will deny, that there are many 
truths incomprehensible by us ; which are above reasoo^ 
or, in other words, which are wholly out of the grasp of 
our present faculties. But these truths cannot be ex- 
pressed in human language. Nor, while our faculties 
remain what they are, can they be in any way revealed 
to us. To reveal is to make known. But what cannot 
be comprehended cannot be made known, and therefore 
cannot be revealed. 

This very plain subject has been obscured by a loose 
and ambiguous use of language. It is said, that we be- 
lieve truths which we do not comprehend ; — that we 
believe that the grass grows ; but do not know how it 
grows ; — that we believe that some things are infinite ; 
but that we do not comprehend infinity ; — that we 
believe that God knows all things ; but that we cannot 
form a conception of omniscience. Let us examine 
these propositions. The grass grows : do we not know 
what we mean when we use these words ? It is as intel- 
ligible a proposition as can be stated. We affirm, and 
we intend nothing more than to affirm, that certain well 
known, sensible phenomena take place. It is true that 
we do not know how it grows, that is to say, we 
do not know the proximate causes of its growth ; and it 
is equally true, that we affirm nothing about those 
causes in the proposition stated. Our affirmation does 
not extend beyond our knowledge. The fact that there 
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fmany phenomena of which we cannot assign the caua- 
does not tend to prove that when we affirm those phe- 
nomena to exist, we utter incomprehensible propositions. 
But we say of many things ihai they are or may he 
infinite; that space and duration are infinite; that the 
^kjiaibutes of God are infinite ; that our oivn existence 
^Hrill be inlimte or without termination ; and we do not 
^"Undei'stand wliat is meant hy infinity ; we do not com- 
prehend these truths. 1 answer that if we do not com- 
prehend those propositions ; if they are unintelligible ; 
it is Tery idle to make them. We do not comprehend 
infinity in itself considered ; hut we comprehend our own 
idea of infinity, with the knowledge, as in very many 
^^tlier cases, that it is an inadequate idea. Our ideas of 
^H^ngs infinite are, as that word implies, * esseotially 
■ iHgative ideas. They consist in the conception of cer- 
tain things accompanied with the belief of the absence 
of all limit or termination. We not only have an idea of 
infinity, but it is impossible we should not have. The 
very constitution of our minds is such that we cannot, 
for instance, imagine a period when time began, or when 
it may end. It is true that we are unable to conceive 
of infinity positively, we do not understand all its na- 
ture; and we can reason about it therefore but very 
partially. Tt belongs to the class of inadequate ideas, 
which includes far the greater portion of all our ideas ; 
and the propositions relating to it are no more unintelli- 
gible tlian tiie propositions which relate to other ideas 
of this class. I affirm, that the same person who 
ealled on me to-day visited me yesterday ; and there is 
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no one, I think, who will mountain that this is an incom- 
prehensible proposition. Yet there are few who will 
pretend to have a perfectly adequate idea of identity, 
the notion of which is involved in the proposition just 
stated ; and many questions may be raised respecUng 
this subject, as well as respecting infinity^ by which most 
minds would be perplexed. I say that the sun is the 
principal source of light and heat; and the proposition 
is perfectly intelligible. But I have not an adequate 
idea of the sun ; there are many things concerning it^ 
as well as concerning infinity, which I can neither 
affirm nor deny. I cannot say for instance whether, 
as some have imagined, it be adapted to the support of 
animals and vegetables, in any respect sunilar to those 
which exist upon the earth. Our idea of infinity difiers 
from most other ideas of the class to which I have re- 
ferred it, only in this respect ; that its inadequacy is 
occasioned by the fact, that the subject is beyond the 
grasp of our faculties; while the inadequacy of most 
other ideas seems to arise from the deficiency of our 
means of information. But this is a difference which 
does not in any degree affect the nature of the proposi* 
tions made concerning it, so as to distinguish them from 
other propositions relating to inadequate ideas. 

But it will be said that we have no conception of 
omniscience ; and yet that we make propositions con- 
cerning it, which have a meaning and a very important 
one. I answer that they have not only an important, 
but a perfectly intelligible meaning ; and that this sub- 
ject is of a similar kind to many others, of the nature and 
relations of which the understanding has distinct ideas, 
though they are subjects of which the imagination can- 
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not fomi distinct conceptions. Fix on any particular 
object of knowledge, and I can conceive, in every sense 
of the word, that this should be known to God. But 
when these objects are multiplied till they become infi- 
nite, or wlien they are multiplied beyond very narrow 
limils, my imagination fails and is altogether coufoiioded. 
But the same is the case with regard to much humbler 
subjects. No ideas can be more definite, considered as 
objects of the understanding, than those which relate to 
number and quantity ; yet it is principally collective and 
aggregate ideas involving the notion of great numbers 
or vast quantity, that the imagination is thus unable to 
embrace. When 1 am told that there are more than 
six hundred millions of inhabitants upon the earth, I 
understand the proposition as perfectly, as when I aiQ 
told that there are six individuals in a certain room. 
But of the latter my imagination can form a distinct 
conception, of the former it cannot. I have no images 
in my mind which correspond in any considerable degree 
to the immense number of individuals mentioned ; oi 
to that vast mass of matter with all its various modifica- 
tions which constitutes the earth. Still less can one 
form distinct images of what astronomy has made known 
to us respecting the universe. But wlio will pretend 
that man cannot comprehend the truths which man has 
discovered ? We need not, however, go so far for exam- 
ples. I can form no image of a figure with twenty equal 
sides — none which shall distinguish it from a similar 
figure of nineteen or of twenty-one. But I am surely 
Abie (o comprehend propositions respecting such afigura 
1 twenty sides ; and I have 
eel of the understandin 
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that our imaginations cannot conceive of omniscience, 
has no bearing to prove that our reason cannot compre- 
hend the propositions which we make concerning it. 
When indeed we regard omniscience as infinite knowl- 
edge, then our ideas respecting it, however clear, must be 
inadequate. But, as I have just shown, propositions 
relating to inadequate ideas may be altogether intelligi- 
ble. 

Language then cannot be formed into propositions 
having a meaning, which meaning is not, in itself con- 
sidered, fully to be comprehended. This is merely 
saying in other terms, that the human mind is capable 
of comprehending the ideas of the human mind, for no 
other ideas are associated with, or can be expressed by 
language. What then is the character of those proposi- 
tions, said to be derived from the Scriptures, which are 
called incomprehensible ; and which, it is affirmed, express 
mysteries above human reason ? I answer that so far as they 
have a meaning, they are intelligible ; and that many of 
them, are in fact, propositions which are perfectly intelli- 
gible. When I am told that the same being is both God 
and man, I recognise, as I have before said,* a very fn- 
telligibh though a very absurd proposition, that is, I know 
well all the senses which the words admit. When it is 
affirmed that " the Father is God, and the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God ; And yet there are not three 
Gods but one God ; " no words can more clearly convey 
any meaning, than those propositions express the mean- 
ing, that there are three existences of whom the attri-» 
bulges of God may be predicated, and yet that there is only 

• See p. l§i. 
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ooe existence of whom the attributes of God may be 
predicated. But this is not an incomprehensible mystery ; 
it is plain nonsense. 

It seems to me in one respect, a most futile, and in 
another, a most irreverent sort of discussion, to inquire, 
what would he, or what ought to he our state of mind, 
if such propositions were found in revelation ; or had 
been taught us by any being performing miracles in evi- 
dence of his mission from God. It is a thing impos- 
sible, and not to be imagined. When we have once 
settled the real nature of those propositions, all contro- 
Tersy about their making a part of Christianity, is at an 
end ; unless indeed we urge this controversy not as 
Christians, but as unbelievers. 

The propositions, then, of which ve speak are alto- 
gether intelligible, and are not mysteries. It is only in 
violation of that fundamental rule of criticism, which 
continually prevents us from misunderstanding the words 
of other books in an irrational or absurd meaning, that 
any support has been found for them in the writings of 
tile New Testament. Tliese writings have been ex- 
plained in a manner, in which if any other work were 
explained, we should think that its author was regard- 
ed by his expositor as destitute of common sense ; 
unless we ascribed this character to the expositor him- 
self. It may give us some idea of ihe extent to which 
the misinterpreiaiion of the Scripiures has been carried, 
snd of the degree to which the religion of Christians has 
been corrupted, to recollect that the creed attributed to 
'Alhanasius, but which is in fact, a spurious work of 
some unknown author, which Alhanasius himself would 
liRve regarded with abhorrence, a creed which seems 
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to have been formed in a delirium of folly, was for 
ages the professed faith of the whole Western Church ; 
and is still the professed faith of a great portion of 
Protestants. Nor is this all, nor the worst. The 
Athanasian creed ! the doctrine of the Trinity ! They 
have a rank odor of " the holt and apostolic court 
of the Inquisition." Persecution, torture, murder, all 
that is malignant in bigotry, and all that is loathsome in 
hypocrisy, have followed in their train. And who 
have been the victims ? They have been those who 
have denied the truth of doctrines, which, from the 
very constitution of the human mind, it was impossible 
that their persecutors should have believed. 

What I have last said, leads me to observe, that 
these propositions, though, considered in themselves, 
they may have one or more distinct meanings, yet 
have no meaning in the mind of him who proposes 
them as religious truths. The words cannot be under- 
stood in any sense which he will acknowledge to be 
what he intends to express. He may have obscure, 
unsettled, and irrational notions, which appear to him 
to answer in some sort to the proposition affirmed ; but 
he can have no belief that really corresponds to it ; for 
though men may, and often do, believe contradictory 
propositions which they have never compared together, 
yet no man can believe an obvious contradiction. 
While he is maintaining these propositions, he may, 
perhaps, hold a doctrine which might properly be ex- 
pressed in different words ; and which does not in feet 
differ from the doctrine of those to whom he fancies 
himself most opposed. But whatever he does in fact 
believe^ that he may express distinctly and fully, in 
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^^■^3 which carry no contradiction upon their face. 
^Ptbe obscurity of the subject cannot be madii a plea for 

the want of the utmost propriety and perspicuity of 
language ; for il is not the subject which he is required 
to explain, but only his own belief concerning it. BJt 
what one man believes may he made perfectly inteUit^i- 
b!e to another of equal capacity and infa 
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Archbishop Tillotson said of the Athanasian creed, 
wished the chui-ch of England " were well rid 
There are other parts of her service which it is 
even more desirable that cliurch should be well rid 
of. Familiarity may reconcile us to what is mast offen- 
sive. But let us imagine it as possible that one should 
be ignorant of the errors prevailing among Christians, 
and, at the same lime, penetrated with just conceptions 
of the Divinity. With what inexpresslblo astonishment 
and horror, would he listen for the first time to an 
ibly of Christian worshippers, thus addressing their 
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By the mystery of thy holy incarnation, by thy I 
ily nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, fasting,^ 
and lemplation, — Good Lord dehver us, 

" By thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and 
passion, by thy precious death and burial, by thy glo- | 

rious resurrection and ascension, Good Lord 

deliver us." 

How many join in these petitions with an intelligent 

belief of the propositions implied in them f I answer, 

Not one ; for when understood, they cannot be believed. 

iw many fancy that they believe them, having some 

iure notions, which they think answer to what is in- 
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tended ? Certainly not a majority of those listeners who 
have at all exercised their reason upon the subject. 
But the doctrines implied are not doctrines of the 
church of England alone. Other churches and sects 
are equally responsible for their promulgation. And 
what must we think of the public sanction thus given 
to such representations of God and Christianity ? What, 
in the present state of the world, will be the effect 
upon the religious sentiments of men, if absurdities so 
revolting are presented to their minds as essential doc- 
trines of our faith ? If there be any honor due to God, 
if Christianity be not a mere vulgar superstition, if there 
be any worth in religion, if any respect is to be paid to 
that reason which God gave us when he formed us in 
his own likeness, if any concern is to be felt for man who 
has been insulted and degraded, it is a matter of the 
most serious importance, that this solemn mockery of all 
that is most venerable, and most essential to human 
happiness, should cease. 



SECTION IX. 

EXPLANATIONS OP PARTICULAR PASSAGES OP THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, ADDUCED BY TRINITARIANS. 

I WILL now proceed to examine the principal passa- 
ges urged by Trinitarians. I do this not chiefly for 
the purpose of showing that they do not support their 
doctrines — that point, I trust, is already settled — but 
in order to assist those who may wish to attain a correct 
notion of their meaning, and particularly such as are 
familiar only with the Trinitarian application of them. 
Most of them present more or less difficulty to a modem 
reader ; otherwise they could not, with any appearance 
of reason, have been perverted to the support of such 
doctrines ; and one may reasonably desire to know how 
they are probably to be understood. 

But it is to be remarked that the case is the same 
with some of these as with many other passages in the 
New Testament. We may confidently reject a particu- 
lar sense, as not having been intended by the speaker or 
writer, while, at the same time, we doubt whether we 
have ascertained his true meaning. Of different expo- 
sitions we may sometimes hesitate which to prefer, or 
question whether any one be correct, though no other 
that seems preferable occur to us. In the study of ancient 
authors, we must often content ourselves with an approxi- 
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mation to the thoughts intended to be expressed ; and 
for the most part have not a full and clear view of all 
that was present to the mind of the writer. It would 
require a mastery which none can attain over the whole 
power of an ancient language as used by different indi- 
viduals, and an intimacy which none can acquire with 
all the circumstances affecting the conceptions and feel- 
ings of an ancient writer and his contemporaries, to de- 
termine in every case the exact force and bearing of his 
words. Our knowledge is not unfrequently so imper- 
fect, that we are unable fully to estimate the relative 
importance of the different considerations which may 
incline us to adopt one meaning or another. The ex- 
planations, therefore, of some of the passages to be 
examined may be more or less probable or accurate, 
without in any degree affecting the force of the preced- 
ing arguments. However much those who reject the 
Trinitarian exposition of certain words may differ among 
themselves as to their true meaning ; there is, in conse- 
quence, as little reason for assenting to the Trinitarian 
exposition, as is furnished by the differences among 
Protestants for adopting the creed of the Church of 
Rome, or the differences among Christians for becom- 
ing an unbeliever. An equal diversity of opinion has 
existed among interpreters concerning the meaning of 
many passages not particularly obnoxious to controversy. 
Nor is this variety of explanation to be supposed pecuhar 
to the New Testament. In proportion to the attention 
which has been paid to the ancient philosophers, to 
Plato and Aristotle, for example, there has been a simi 
lar want of agreement concerning their doctrines and 
sentiments. It mav be worth while to illustrate what 
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[I been said, and to show the difficulty that may exist 
ascertaining the meaning of words, even when the 
discussion escites no prejudice or party feeling, by 
attending to a few of the first declarations of our Saviour, 

^ which it is prohable many readers pass over with scarce- 
b' a quetftion as to tiieir sense. 
W " Reform yourselves ; for the kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand." * The Common Version, instead of "Re- 
form yourselves," has "Repent." To correct this 
error, nothing more is necessary than a knowledge of 
the proper sense of the original word. But what was 
intended by the words ' kingdom of Heaven' as used by 
Christ ; and how were they understood by the Jews, 
bis contemporaries, when first uttered ? Both questions 
are important. The Jews had expected that their 
Messiah would come to establish a temporal kingdom ; 
and the idea of a temporal kingdom was suggested to 
their minds by those words when they first heard ibem. 
^_Xhe fact concerning their expectations is ascertained by a 
HJROcess of investigation and reasoning. But such a 
^Hbgdom was not intended by our Saviour. Under com- 
mon circumstances, we endeavour to use words in that 
sense in which they will at once be understood by our 
hearers. But we learu from an examination of the 
Gospels, that Christ employed terms, familiar to his hear- 
ers, in new senses, and left his meaning to be gradually 
ascertained and settled, as the minds of his disciples 
might open to the truth. What then was his meaning? 
This is a question to which, I think, many readers may 
jpd il more difficult to return a clear and precise answer, 
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than it appears to be at first thought. He who will look 
into the commentators may perceive how indefinitely 
and inaccurately it is liable to be understood. For my- 
self, I conceive him to have intended by the ' kingdom 
of Heaven/ or in other words, 'the kingdom of God,' 
that state of things in which men should recognise the 
authority of God as the supreme lawgiver, and submit 
themselves to his laws, as human subjects to those of a 
human government. This I suppose to be the radical 
idea of the term as used by him, an idea which is to 
be regarded under various relations, is united with diflfer- 
ent accessory thoughts, and suggests different associa- 
tions, according to the various connexions in which it is 
presented. 

" Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven"* — that is, they will enjoy the 
blessings which God confers upon the subjects of his 
kingdom, upon those who obey his laws. But are they 
blessed for what they are, or for the peculiar advantages 
which they enjoy for becoming what they ought to be? 
Is the blessing absolute and universal ? Or does it refer 
only to the favorable circumstances of the class spoken 
of ? Or is it confined to some particular individuals of 
that class ? That these are not idle questions may 
appear from the words which St. Luke ascribes to 
Christ, "Blessed are ye poor"; the qualification "in 
spirit " being omitted ; " for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven ; " f which we cannot understand as referring 
without exception to the whole class of the poor. The 
words given by St. Matthew have been by some critics 



* Matth. 7. 3. t Luke vi. 20. 
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so coHstnicled as to correspond to those of St. Luke. * 
Thus Wetstein understands them as addressed pariJcu- 
wiy to Christ's poor disciples, and as raeaoing, Bless- 
viewof the Spirit, Blessed in the sight of God, 
: the poor, that is, ye poor. It would detain us too 
to enter into the reasons for which, as it seems 
le, this interpretation is to be rejected. Let us 
d, then, to some other expositions. Many com- 
mentators of the Romish church understand by the 
' poor in spirit,' those who voluntarily snbmit to poverty. 
Among Protestants Whitby and others understand ' men 
of a truly humble and lowly spirit.' Paley, apparently 
led astray by the sound of the words in the Common 
Version, supposes our Saviour to declare that ' the poor- 
spirited are bles'ied ' ; and has, in consequence, misrepre- 
sented the character of Christian, that is, of true mo- 
ility.f We may, with some reason, suppose Christ to 
jllve meant that, in the existing circumstances of the 
lews, the poor were far more likely than the rich to 
tve the dispositions, which would lead them to become 
I followers ; and that in consequence he pronounced 
ose blessed who had the spirit of the poor. But I 
llink it most probable (hat his meaning was still different. 
word used in the original is to be distinguished 
&om that which denotes simply the want of wealth, ^t 
implies destitution, and was used to denote such as lived 
by charity. Looking around him upon the multitude, he 
7 perhaps many who had no earthly goods ; and there 
1 near him the few disciples who had at that time 
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See hit Efideiices of Chrisliuiity. Put II. Ch. 2. 
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left all to follow him. Borrowing, as was usual with 
him, a figure from present objects, he speaks of that 
poverty which is not in external circumstances ; but 
the poverty of the mind, the destitution felt within. 
The meaning of his words, I believe, was ; Blessed are 
such as feel that they are destitute of all things ; and he 
referred to such as, free from the high pretensions and 
spiritual pride of the generality of the Jews, might feel 
that as Jews they had no claims upon God, might recog- 
nise their own deficiencies in goodness, and be sensible 
how much was wanting to their true happiness. We 
cannot, perhaps, approximate nearer at once to the sense 
and the expression of the original, than by rendering 
it. Blessed are they whose poverty is of the spirit. 

Let us go on a little further. " Blessed are the mourn- 
ers for they shall be comforted." * Does this intend 
those who deny themselves the blessings of life and en- 
dure voluntary penance, as some Catholics explain the 
passage ? You will say not. Does it mean those who 
mourn for their sins, as many Protestant commentators 
tell us ? I think otherwise. The purpose of our Saviour 
was, I believe, simply to announce, that his religion 
brought blessed consolation to all who mourned. 

" Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the 
earth." So the next words are rendered in the Com- 
mon Version. I will not go over the different meanings 
that have been assigned to them, but will only ask my 
reader, if he have not particularly attended to the subject, 
in what sense, he has understood them ? The rendering 
should be, " Blessed are the mild, for they shall inherit 

♦Matth. V. 4. 
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^HUte land"; that is, "the promised land." The pas- 
^Hlftge canDot be understood without attention to the 
^piBraiceplions of the Jews. They heUeved, that if they 
^■«beyed God, they should remain in possession of " the 
^P promised land " ; if they disobeyed him, that they 
should be removed from it, and scattered among other 
nations. Hence ' the inlieriting of the land ' was in 
their minds but another name for the enjoying of God's 
Hnfrvor. In this associated and figurative sense the terms 
^P^were used by Christ. His meaning was, literally. Blessed 
* are the mild, for they shall enjoy the favor of God. In 
the Psalm (xsxvii. 11.) from which he borrowed the 
words, they are, probably, to be undei-stood literally. 
^K These examples may serve in some measure to show, 
^H|i8t it is not always easy to determine the meaning even 
^^^f passages which may seem at fii'st view to present 
Iktle difficulty. If, therefore, we may hesitate about 
the true sense of those quoted by Trinitarians, this cir- 
cumstance will afford no ground for hesitation in reject- 
ing the Trinitarian sense. We must not assign an ab- 
surd meaning to a passage, because we are unable to 
satisfy ourselves about the meaning intended. He 
nould reason very ill, who, because he was unable to 
Klisfy himself as to what was meant by our Saviour, 
%en he spoke of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
Ifaould, on that account, adopt the Roman Catholic 
ptposition of his words. 

tin what follows, I shall confine my remarks to passages of 
e New Testament. If the doctrines of Trinitarians were 
tt taught by Christ and his Apostles, it would be a su- 
perfluous labor to examine the passages of the Ol 
Testament, which have been represented as containi 
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indications of them. There are arguments so futile that 
one may be excused from remarking upon them. At 
the present day, it can hardly be necessary to prove, 
that the writer of the first chapters of Genesis was not 
a Trinitarian ; or that there is no evidence for the doc- 
trine in the words of Isaiah, (vi. 3.) ' Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts ' ; though, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam Lowth, a standard commentator on the Prophets, 
" The Christian church hath always thought that the 
doctrine of the blessed Trinity was implied in this repe- 
tition." Another expositor of equal note, Bishop Pat- 
rick, tells us, that " many of the ancient Fathers think 
there is a plain intimation of the Trinity in these words, 
* The Lord our God is one Lord ; ' " yet it cannot be 
expected that one should go into an explanation of 
' this proposition, for the sake of removing any difliculty in 
comprehending it. The passage of the Old Testament 
which is most relied upon by Trinitarians, is found in 
Isaiah ix. 6. It has been often explained. There is, 
I think, no evidence that it relates to Christ ; and if it 
do, the common version of it is incorrect. It may be 
thus rendered : 

" For onto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given ; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
And he shall be called wonderful, 
Counsellor, mighty potentate, 
Everlasting father, prince of peace.*'* 



* I quote the translation given by the Rev. George R. Noyes in 
his Sermon upon Isaiah ix. 6. lately published, and refer to the same 
discourse for its explanation and defence. I do so the more readily, 
as it gives me an opportunity of expressing my respect for that able 
and accurate scholar, and my strong interest in those labors by which 
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I proceed then to remark upon the principal passages 
adduced by Trinitarians professedly from the New Tes- 
tament in support of their doctrines ; and in doing so 
shall distribute them into several different classes, ac- 
cording to the different errors which have led to their 
misuse. The sources of misinterpretation and mistake 
will thus appear, and in regard to the texts of less im- 
portance which I shall omit to notice, it will in general 
be easy to determine to what head they are to be referred 
and in what manner understood. 



CLASS I. 

T^o the first class we may refer Interpolated and 
Corrupted Passages, Such are the following. 

Acts XX. 28. Here in the Common Version, we 
find these words ; " to feed the church of God, which 
he bath purchased with his own blood." Instead of 
* the church of God,' the true reading is ^ the church of 
the Lord.' 

1 Timothy iii. 16. " God was manifested in the 
flesh.'' The reading eiog (God) is spurious ; but it haS|g^,i^fci. t" 
been doubted whether we should read og (who or he 
who) or o (which). 

1 John V. 7. The famous text of the three heaven^ 

hm is contributing so much toward a better understanding of the 
Hebrew Scriptores. 
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ly untnesses. The value that has been formerly attach- 
ed to this passage, though unquestionably interpolated, 
may be estimated from the obstinacy with which it has 
been contended for, from its still retaining its place as 
genuine in the editions of the Common Version, and even 
in editions of the original professedly formed on the Text 
of Griesbach, from the lingering glances cast toward it 
by such writers as Bishop Middleton, and firom the 
pertinacity with which the more ignorant or bigoted class 
of controversialists continue to quote and even defend it. 
After all that has been written concerning these texts, 
no one of them requires particular notice except that 
from the first Epistle to Timothy. Of this the true 
reading and proper explanation are both doubtful. In 
respect to the reading, the question is, as I have mention- 
ed, between o$ (who or he who) and o (which), Gries- 
bach gives the preference to the former, but it has been 
shown, I think, that he is incorrect in the citation of .his 
authorities. * The original reading, I believe to have 

• See Laurence's Remarks upon Griesbach's Classification of Man- 
uscripts, pp 71 — 83. According to Griesbach, of the Versions 
(which as regards this text afford by far the most important evidence 
to be adduced), the Arabic of the Polyglot, and the Slavonic alone 
support the reading Gteg ', in all the others, a pronoun is used answer- 
ing to Ss or to e. That is to say, the Coptic, the Sahidic, and the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac in the margin^ express the pronoun os) the Vulgate, 
and the older Latin versions, S quod ) and the Peshito or vulgar Syr- 
iac, the Philoxenian Syriac in the textf the Erpenian Arabic, the ^thi- 
opic, and the Armenian, use a pronoun which may be translated in- 
differently * who,' or * which. ' 

But according to Dr. Laurence, whose statements I see no reason 
to distrust, 'Uhe Coptic, the Sahidic, and the Philoxenian versions do 
not necessarily read Sg^ but most probably «/' and "the Peshito or 
vulgar Syriac, the Erpenian Arabic, and the iEthiopic, do not indif- 
ferently read S$ or t but indisputably ?." <<The Armenian reads 
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been o (which). For this the external evidence, when 
faurly adjusted, seems greatly to preponderate ; and it 
may have been altered by transcribers first into og, and 
afterwards into Osog, in consequence of the theological 
interpretation of the passage, according to which the 
mystery spoken of was Christ, — an interpretation that 
appears to have been given it at an early period. But 
the passage, I believe, has no reference to Christ per- 
sonally. 

The words translated " mystery of godliness," as if 
purposely to obscure the sense, should be rendered 
** the new doctrine of piety," or " concerning piety " ; 
and in order to avoid an awkward collocation of words in 
Englbh, we may connect the epithet " great," with the 
substantives '^ pillar and foundation " ; an arrangement 
which, though contrary to the construction of the origi- 
nal, sufficiently expresses the sense. The following 
rendering, then, I believe, gives the meaning of the 
Apostle. 

"I thus write to you, hoping to come to you short- 
ly ; but should I be delayed, that you may know how 
you ought to conduct yourself in the house of God, that 

neither St nor 3, but, in conjunction with the Byzantine text, ^tig.'* 
Of aU these versions, therefore, Griesbach's account is incorrect; and 
the number and importance of those which favor the reading S, taken 
in connexion with the fact of its having been, from the first, the 
reading of the whole Western church, produce a preponderating 
weight of evidence in its favor. 

In regard to the Philoxenian version Dr. Laurence, as may ap- 
pear from what is quoted, expresses himself with some obscurity. 
But, 1 presume, his opinion was, that both in the text, and in the 
margin, it probably reads ?. See White's note in his edition of tliis 
version. 

12 
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is, the assembly of the living God. Beyond doubt, the 
great pillar and foundation of the true religion, is the 
new doctrine concerning piety, which has been made 
known in human weakness, proved true by divine power, 
while angels were looking on, which has been proclaimed 
to the Gentiles, believed in the world, and has obtained a 
glorious reception." 

In the beginning of the second chapter of this Epistle, 
St. Paul speaks earnestly, and at length, of the prayers to 
be offered by Christians in their public assembUes. The 
main object of their thus associating together was to 
excite their feelings of piety by mutual sympathy. Then 
follow directions respecting the well-ordering of a Chris- 
tian community or church, and the proper character of 
its officers ; and, in conclusion, the Apostle recurs to 
the great distinctive character of Christianity, its new 
doctrine of piety to God, that state of mind which 
their assemblies were particularly intended to cherish. 
Thus we have a connected train of thought. But if the 
conclusion of the passage be explained of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, or of God, in the flesh, a new subject is 
abruptly introduced, having but a remote connexion with 
what precedes ; and one which we perceive no reason for 
the Apostle's advertmg to in this place. 
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CLASS II. 

Passages relating to Christ which have been mistrans- 
lated. 

To this class belongs Philippians ii. 5. seqq. Here 
the Common Version makes the Apostle say of 
Christ, that he " thought it not robbery to be equal with 
Crod/* This has been considered a decisive argument, 
that Christ is God; though it is an absurdity to say 
of any being, that he * thought it not robbery to be 
equal with himself.' Perhaps no text, however, has 
been more frequently quoted or referred to. * But it 
now seems to be generally conceded that the words have 
been mistranslated. In the verses that follow, the verb-- 
al rendering of h fiogq>^ Stov, is * in the.. form of God^' 
and that of fioq<pr,v dovXov, ^ the form of a servant.' But 
as these phrases do not correspond to our modes of ex- 
pression, they can hardly convey a distinct meaning to 
most readers. ^ To be in the form of another,' as here 
used, means * to appear as another,' ^ to be as another.' 
In a translation it is better to substitute one of these 
equivalent, but more intelligible phrases. The whole 
passage may be thus rendered. 

^^ Let the same disposition [ Let the same humility 
and benevolence] be in you which was in Jesus Christ, 

* Thus Dr. Watts in one of his hjmns. (Book II. h. 51.) 
** Tet there is one of hnman frame, 
Jesas arrayed in flesh and blood, 
Thinks it no robbery to claim 
A fall equality with God. 
Their glory shines with equal beams," dee. 
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who being as God did not ihink that his equality with 
God was to be eagerly retained ; but divested himself of 
it, and made himself as a servant and was as men - are, 
and being in the common condition of man, humbled 
himself, and was submissive, even to death, the death of 
the cross." 

Christ was * in the fonn of God,' or ^ the image of 
God,' or ^ as God ' ; he was * like God,' or he was * equal 
with God ' (the latter words being correctly under- 
stood) ; because he was a minister in the hands of God, 
wholly under his direction ; because his words were the 
words of God, his miracles, the works of the Father who 
sent him, and his authority as a teacher and legislator, 
that of the Almighty, not human but divine. Yet not- 
withstanding that he bore the high cfiaracter of God's mes- 
senger and representative to men, with all the powers 
connected with it, he was not eager to display that 
character, or exercise those powers, for the sake of any 
personal advantage, or of assuming any rank or splen- 
dor corresponding to his preeminence over all other men. 
"Being rich, for our sakes he became poor.'' He 
divested himself as it were of his powers, lowered him- 
self to the condition of common men, lived as they live, 
exposed to their deprivations and sufferings, and volun- 
tarily, as if weak as they, submitted to an ignominious 
and torturing death. — When it is affirmed that Christ 
made himself as a servant, these words are illustrated by 
those which he himself used, while inculcating, like the 
Apostle, the virtues of humility and benevolence, with a 
like reference to his own example ; " The Son of Man 
came not to be served, but to serve." * It is in imi- 

** Matthew xx. 28. 
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tation of this example, that he directs him, ^^who 
would be greatest among his disciples, to become the 
servant of all." 

I proceed to another example. It is the mistransla- 
A ' tion of the word ou^ng, by the English word " worlds," 
/ in the conmiencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews. * 
For 'giving this sense to the original term, there is not, I 
think, any authority to be found either in Hellenistic or 
classic Greek. It was not so used till long after the 
composition of this Epistle. In the theological dialect 
of Christians, this* sense was assigned to it in reference 
to the present passage and to another in this Epistle 
(Ch. xi. 3.) ; and the corresponding Latin word sacu^ 
lum acquired the same meaning. The Greek word 
oMoy was used to denote a space of time of considerable 
length, leaving its precise limits undefined. Hence it 
denotes, secondarily, the state of things existing during 
such a period. In this sense it often occurs in the New 
Testament. We use the word age in a like signification, 
employing it to denote the men of a particular period, 
considered in reference to their circumstances and char- 
acter, as when we speak of the * manners of an age,' 
* the learning of an age,' &c. So, likewise, the word time 
is used, though by an idiom of our language, rather in 
the plural than the singular, as in the phrase, " the times 



* There can be no reason for not explaining the passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which I believe to have been inisanderstood. 
though I do not regard the Epistle as the work of St. Paul or anj 
other Apostle. My reasons for tliis opinion 1 have foA-merly given 
in the Christian Examiner (Vols. iv. v. vi.) in a series of articles 
which I Diij, perhaps, at som? time republish. 

12* 
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of the Messiah." Shakspeare, however, says in the sin- 
gular, " the time is out of joint," meaning * the present 
state of things is in disorder.' 

In the passage under consideration, ampeg, " ages," 
most probably, I think, denotes the " different states of 
things which, in successive periods, would result from 
Christianity." In the Epistle to the Ephesians, it is 
used, I suppose, in the same sense, Ch. iii. v. 11. xena 
TiQO&eaiv Tiov aicovtav r^v iitoiriaiv iv Xgtaria Iriaov r^ nvqU^ 

^fjiwv, " conformably to a disposition of the ages which 
he has made by Christ Jesus our Lord " ; * and proba- 
bly also in the same Epistle ( ii. 7.) where the Apostle 
speaks of the favor of God that will be manifested " in 
the ages to come." In these passages, as well as in that 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, the reference, I presume, 
extends beyond this life to the future condition of Chris- 
tians, to " the ages " after death, f Thus, then, I would 
render and explain the meaning of the writer to the He- 
brews in the first five verses of this Epistle. 

" God, who at different times and in different ways 
formerly spoke to our fathers by the prophets, has at 
last spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all, % through whom also he has given form to 



• V. 



Not, as in the Common Version, <' According to the eternal pur- 
pose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

t In Hebrews xi. 3. itiSvts is again translated '* worlds." Here we 
may render thus ; ** Through faith we understand that the ages have 
been so ordered by the power of God, that what is seen had not its 
origin in what was conspicuous." The meaning of the writer, I 
conceive to have been, that through faith we believe, that Christiani- 
ty with all its results is to be referred to the power of God, not bav- 
in cr had its origin in any state of things previously existing. 

X We may suppose that, the preceding dispensations of God being 
intended to prepare the way for Christianity, Christ is represented 
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the ages, * who being a reflection of his glory, and an 
image of his perfections, and ruling all things with au- 
thority from hiiTijf after having cleansed us from our 
sins by himself alone, J hath sat down at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high ; being as much greater than the 
angels, as the title which he has obtained is preeminent 
above theirs. For to which of the angels did God ever 
say, Thou art my Son, this day have I made thee so. 
And again, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be 
to me a Son.^^ 

Another passage which may be mentioned is the con- 
clusion of the first Epistle of St. John, thus rendered in 
the Common Version : 

" And we know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
him that is true ; and we are in him that is true, even 
in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and 
eternal life. Little children^keep yourselves from idols." 

According to the Trinitarian exposition of these words, 
the true God is the Son of God, and the two persons, 
who are so clearly distinguished by St. John, are one 

u " heir of all " which had been accomplished by them; or the figu- 
rative term heir may be used with reference to the title of Son im- 
mediately before given to Christ, and ^^ heir of all" may be equiv- 
alent to '^ Lord of all/' denoting that Christ has been appointed 
** head over all " in the Christian dispensation. 

* Or, in other words, ^ has given form to what exists and is to ex- 
ist/ as the results of Christianity. 

t Read ffvr«v,and not avrovy as is suggested, and almost required, by 
the occurrence of alirod in the preceding clause, and by the use of 
\mvrw immediately after without the insertion of tukU 

X That is, without the intervention of the sacrifices of the Jewish 
law. 
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being. But the appearance of a Trinitarian meaning is 
the result of a false translation, particularly of the im- 
proper insertion of the word " even." The passage may 
be thus rendered. Its sense may be made clearer by 
going back a little, and beginning at verse 18. 

" We know that whoever is bom of God avoids sin ; 
the child of God guards himself, and the Wicked One 
cannot touch him. We are assured that we are of God, 
and that the whole world is subject to the Wicked One. 
And we are assured that the Son of God has come, and 
has given us understanding to know Him who is True. 
And we are with Him who is True through his Son Je- 
sus Christ. He is the True God, and eternal life. 
Children, keep yourselves from idols." 

The meaning is that He with whom Christians are. 
He who is True, is the True God, and the giver of 
eternal life. In the former part of the passage St. John 
expresses the Jewish conception of the personality and 
power of Satan. To him, the Wicked One, he regard- 
ed the heathen world as subject ; while believers were 
through Christ with Him who is True, the True God. 
They were, therefore, to keep themselves from idols. 

Should it be said that these ideas are not happily ex- 
pressed, I answer, it is evident that the author of this 
Epistle was as unskilful a writer as we might expect to 
find one, originally a Galilean fisherman ; and should it 
be brought as an objection against his being an inspired 
Apostle, that he adopted a popular error of his country- 
men respecting the existence and power of a being, the 
supposed author of evil, I would ask in return, how, if he 
were not an inspired Apostle, one thus exposed in com- 
mon with others to the errors of his age, rose so high 
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above his contemporaries in his comprehension of the 
ESSENTIAL truths of religion ? 

With the passage quoted from St. John, may be com- 
pared the words of his master, which he had previously 
recorded ; " And this is Ufe eternal, to know that thou 
art the only true God, and that Jesus whom thou hast 
sent is the Messiah."* After having recorded these 
words, with what amazement would he have been seized, 
bad it been revealed to him that an epistle of his own 
would be interpolated in one place, and its meaning 
perverted in another, for the sake of proving a doctrine, 
about to be generally received by Christians, that he 
who thus addressed the only true God, that he whom 
God had sent, was himself the only true God. 

To the class of mistranslations are likewise to be re- 
ferred those passages which, on account of the omission 
of the Greek article, have been so rendered as to apply 
to Christ the title ' God.' These, however, are in this 
particular correctly translated in the Common Version. 
As the question is purely a critical one, I will place the 
remarks to be made upon it in a note, f 

•John xvii. 3. 

t The argument for the deity of Christ founded upon the omission 
of the Greek article was revived and hrought into notice in the last 
century hy Granville Sharp, Esq. He applied it to eight texts which 
will be hereafter mentioned. The last words of Ephesians v. 5. may 
afford an example of the construction on which the argument is 
founded ; 

From the article being inserted before X^irrw and omitted before 
OmS;, Mr. Sharp infers that both names relate to the same person, 
and renders, " in the kingdom of Christ our God." Conformably to 
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To the class of mistranslations might strictly be referred 
a very large part of all the passages adduced by Trinita- 
rians, as will appear from what follows ; but my purpose 

the manner in which he understands it, it might he rendered, " in 

the kingdom of him who is Christ and God." The proper tranala- 

tion I suppose to he that of the Common Version, " in the kingdom 

of Christ and of God/' or ^' in the kingdom of the Messiah and of 

God/' 
The argument of Sharp is defended by Bishop Middle ton in his 

Doctrine of the Greek Article. By attending to the rule laid down 

by him with its limitations and exceptions, we shall be able to judge 

of its applicability to the passages in question. His rule is this ; 

*' When two or more attributives, joined by a copulative or copula- 
tives, are assumed of [relate to] the same person or thing, before the 
first attributive the article is inserted, before the repiaining ones it is 
omitted." pp. 79, 80. 

By attributives, he understands adjectives, participles, and nouns, 
which are significant of character, relation, and dignity. 

The limitations and exceptions to the rule stated by him are as 
follows. 

I. There is no similar rule respecting " names of substances con- 
sidered as substances.'' Thus we may say « kifidg xeii x^vrisy without 
repeating the article before x^'^^'Si though we speak of two different 
substances. The reason of this limitation of the rule is stated to Ve 
that '^ distinct real essences cannot be conceived to belong to the 
same thing ; " or, in other words, that the same thing cannot be sup- 
posed to be two different substances. — In this case, then^ it appears 
that the article is not repeated, because its repetition is not necessa- 
ry to prevent ambiguity. This is the true principle which accounts 
for all the limitations and exceptions to the rule that are stated by 
Bishop Middleton and others. It is mentioned thus early, that the 
principle may be kept in mind ; and its truth may be remarked in the 
other cases of limitation or of exception to be quoted. 

II. " No similar rule applies to proper names. " The reason," 
■ays Middleton, '< is evident at once ; for it is impossible that John 
and Thomas^ the names of two distinct persons, shoilld be predicated 
of an individual." p. 86. This remark is not to the purpose; for 
the same individual may have two names. The true reason for this 
lixiutation is, that proper names^ when those of the same individual, 
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under the present head has been to remark only on a 
few in which the error is more gross than usual, or the 
misusre of which has principally arisen from their being 

are not connected by a copulative or copulatives, and therefore that 
when they are thus connected no ambiguity arises from the omission 
of the article. 

III. ** Nouns/' says Middleton, ** which are the names of abstract 
ideas, are also excluded ; for as Locke has well observed, ' Every 
distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence, and the names which stand 
fisr such distinct ideas are the names of things essentially different/ " 
md. It would therefore, he reasons, be contradictory to suppose 
that any quality were at once Jt^u^ici and arai^i </#/«• But the names 
of abstract ideas are used to denote personal qualities, and the same 
personal qualities, as they are viewed under different aspects, may 
be denoted by different names. The reason assigned by Middleton 
is therefore without force. The true reason for the limitation is, that 
uguatty no ambiguity arises from the omission of the article before 
words of the class mentioned. 

IV. The rule, it is further conceded, is not of universal application 
as it respects Plurals ; for, says Middleton, <' Though one individual 
may act, and frequently does act, in several capacities, it is not like- 
\j that a mtdiUude of individuals should all of them act in the same 
■ereral capacities: and, by the extreme improbability that they 
should be represented as so acting, we may be forbidden to under- 
stand the second plural attributive of the persons designed in the 
article prefixed to the first, however the usage in the singular might 
seem to countenance the construction." p. 90. 

V. Lastly, " we find," he says, " in very many instances, not 
onlj in the plural, but even in the singular number, that where at- 
tribiitiyes are in their nature absoltUely incompatible , i. e. where the 
application of the rule would involve a contradiction in terms, there 
the first attributive only has the article, the perspicuity of the passage 
uai requiring th- rule to he accurately observed." p. 92. 

Haying thos laid down the rule with its limitations and excep- 
tions. Bishop Middleton applies it to some of the passages in the New 
Testament adduced by Mr. Sharp in proof of the divinity of Christ. 
Tliese were Acts xx. 28 (supposing the true reading to be ^§5 M»fi§m 
ami BuS) Ephes. v. 5. 2 Thess.i. 12. 1 Tim. v. 21 (if «0^;«v should 
be retained in the text). 2 Tim. iv. 1 (if we read r»S 0uS tuti mv^Um), 
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incorrectly-rendered. As may readily be supposed^ the 
different classes of texts that I have formed run into each 
other; the misinterpretation of a passage not unfrequently 
having its origin in more than one cause. 

Titus ii. 13. 2 Peter i. 1. Jade 4 (supposing 0fo to belong to the 
text). In four of these eight texts, the reading adopted to bring 
them within the rule is probably spurious, as may be seen by refer- 
ing to Griesbach; and they are in consequence either given up, or 
not strongly insisted upon, by Middleton. In one of the remaining, 
2 Thess. i. 12, the reading is nark rjfv x*i" ^*^ 010? nfJh ««) jcs^/m 
*lnf»v Xti^Tw. Of this Middleton is << disposed to think that it affords 
no certain evidence in favor of Mr. Sharp,'* because he " believes 
that itvftt in the form of Ku^i»f *Ifif0vs yi^tfrit became as a title so in- 
corporated with the proper name as to be subject to the same law." 
pp. 554. 564. The three remaining texts are those on which he prin- 
cipally relies. 

By the application of the rule to the passages last mentioned, it 
is inferred that Christ is called God, and the great God ; and it is 
affirmed that the rule requires us to understand these titles ad applied 
to him. The general answer to this reasoning is as follows. 

It appears by comparing the rule with its exceptions and limita- 
tions that it, in fact, amounts to nothing more than this ; that when 
substantives, adjectives, or participles are connected together by a cop- 
ulative or copulatives, if the first have the article, it is to be omitted 
before those which follow, when they relate to the same person or 
thing; and is to be inserted^ when they relate to different persons or 
things, EXCEPT when this fact is sufficiently determined by some 
other circumstance. The same rule exists respecting the use of the 
definite article in English. 

The principle of exception just stated is evidently that which 
runs through all the limitations and exceptions which Middleton has 
laid down and exemplified, and is in itself perfectly reasonable. 
When, from any other circumstance, it may be clearly understood 
that different persons or things are spoken of, then the insertion or 
omission of the article is a matter of indifference. 

But if this be true, no argument for the deity of Christ can be 
drawn from the texts adduced. With regard to this doctrine, the 
main question is, whether it were taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
and received by their immediate disciples. Antitrinitarians maintain 
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CLASS III. 

Passages relating to Godj which have been incorrectly 

applied to Christ. 

The first which I shall mention belongs likewise to 
the head of mistranslations. It is Romans ix. 5. thus 
rendered in the Common Version ; " Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

It must, one would think, strike a Trinitarian, who 
maintains the correctness of this construction and ren- 
dering, as a very singular fact, that the title of " God 
over all blessed for ever," which is nowhere else given 
to Christ, should be introduced thus incidentally, and 
abruptly, without explanation or comment, and without 
any use being made of the doctrine. The supposed 
fact appears still more extraordinary and unaccountable, 
when we recollect that one main purpose of the Epistle 

that it was not ; and conseqnenUy maintain that no thought of it was 
ever entertained hy the AposUes and first belieyers. But if this sup- 
position he correct, the insertion of the article in these texts was 
wholly unnecessary. No ambiguity could result from its omission. 
The imagination had not entered the minds of men that God and 
Christ were the same person. The Apostles in writing, and their con- 
verts in reading, the passages in question, could have no more con- 
ception of one person only being understood, in consequence of the 
omission of the article, than of supposing but one substance to be 
meant by the terms • xiit »mi xv^^f ^^ account of the omission of 
the article before x^*f' '^^^ texts therefore cannot be brought to 
dkprove the Antitrinitarian supposition, because this supposition 
must be proved fidse, before these texts can be taken from the excep- 
tion and brought under the operation of the rule. The truth of the 
■iqpposition accounts for the omission of the article. 

13 
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to the Romans was to meet the prejudices and errors of 
the unbelievmg Jews respecting Christianity ; and that 
the doctrine which the Apostle is imagined to have as- 
serted so briefly and explicitly, and then to have left 
without attempting to clear it from a single objection, 
must have been in the highest degree obnoxious to them ; 
and one, therefore, which in consistency with the design 
of the Epistle, required the fullest illustration and de- 
fence. In the second century, Justin Martyr, though 
far indeed from affirming that Christ was " God over 
all " ; maintained that he was " another god," the Lo- 
gos of the Supreme. In the Dialogue which he repre- 
sents himself as having held with an unbelieving Jew, 
Trypho, in defence of Christianity, he brings forward 
views and arguments similar to those in the Epistle to 
the Romans ; but in addition to these we find a new 
topic, the deity of Christ, occupying a great part of the 
discussion. If the doctrine had been maintained by St. 
Paul, as it was by Justin, one would think that in answer- 
ing the objections of the Jews, it would have been as 
necessary for the Apostle, as for Justin, to explain and 
defend it. The sentiments of the Jews concerning it, 
which undoubtedly would have been as strong in the 
time of St. Paul as they were a century later, appear 
from the words which Justin ascribes to Trypho ; " You 
undertake to prove an incredible and almost impossi- 
ble thing that a god submitted to be bom and to become 
a man." * *' As for what you say, that this Christ ex- 
isted as a god before time was, and afterwards becoming 
a man, submitted to be born, and that he was born out 

* Dial, cum Tryph. p. 283. ed. Thirlb. 
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of the common course of nature, it seems to me not only 
paradoxical, but foolish."* "All we [Jews]," says 
Trypho in another place, " expect that the Messiah will 
be a man born of human parents." f The whole 
argument of St. Paul in opposition to the prejudices of 
the unbelieving Jews must have heen incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, if he asserted this " incredible and almost 
doctrine in the clause of a sentence without 
jmpting any vindication of its truth. 
The passage has, I believe, no bearing whatever upon 
the doctrine, which it lias been adduced to prove. The 
fact is well known thai the present pointing of the New 
Testament is of no authority ; ihe more ancient manu- 
scripts having been unpointed ; and the points, which 
we now find, having been introduced by later transcribers 
and by editors. Let any one, then, turn to the passage 
in his Greek Testament, and put a dot at the top of the 
line (equivalent to a semicolon) after aagxa instead of a 
at present, and a comma after itatitie, and be 
perceive that the following meaning immediately 
He who was over all was God blessed for 



"He who was overall," that is over all which has just 

n mentioned by the Apostle. The rapidity of expres- 

aon in the original, however, does not fully appear in 

such a rendering ; because in our language we are oblia;ed 

to supply the ellipsis of the substantive verb. It may be 

oitated, however, by employing the participle instead of 

B verb. Doing ibis, I will give what seems to me a more 
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correct translation of the passage, and of its context, 
than that of the Common Version. 

— " My brethren ; who are Israelites, whose was the 
glory of being adopted as sons, whose were the cove- 
nants, and the law, and the service of the temple, and 
the promises, and from among whom the Messiah was 
to be bom ; he who was over all being God blessed 
for ever. Amen." 

This conclusion, as every one must perceive, b in the 
highest degree proper and natural. Among the privile- 
ges and distinctions of the Jews, it could not be forgotten 
by the Apostle, that God had presided over all their con- 
cerns in a particular manner. With regard to the ellip- 
sis of the substantive verb, which we have supposed, 
nothing is more common. In the five verses including 
the verse we are considering, between the 3d and 9th, 
it occurs as least six times. * 

The passage was at an early period applied to Christ, 
particularly by the Latin Fathers. With the notions, 
however, of the earlier Christians, respecting the inferi- 
ority of the Son to the Father, the passage, when thus 
constructed, presented a difficulty as well as an argument. 
Hippolytus, f or some writer under that name, explains 
it in reference to the declaration of Christ thus rendered 
in the Common Version, " All things are delivered to 
me of the Father ; " conceiving the dominion over all 

* The following texts, to which many others might be added, afford 
examples of a similar ambiguity of construction in the writings of 
£t. Paul from the omission of the substantive verb. Rom. viii. 33, 34 ; 
X. 12. 1 Cor. i. 26. 2 Cor. iii. 14. (fii, AfaxaXvitrofiMv for fm yitf 
fih ifa*»XuirT»fUf*)' 2 Cor. v. 5. Ephes. iv. 4. comp. 5. Coloss. ii. 
17. 

t Contra Noetum. § vi. Opp. 1. 237. 
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things not to have heeo essentially inherent in Christ as 
properly the Supreme God, but as assigned to him by 
the Father. It was, perhaps, understood io a similar 
manner by Novatian, who iias twice quoted the pas- 
sage, but who clearly did not believe Christ to be the 
Supreme Being. Tertuilian says ; " We never speak 
of two Gods or two Lords, but following the Apostle, if 
the Father and Son are to be named together, we call 
the Father, God, and Jesus Christ, Lord." "But 
when speaking of Christ alone, I may call him God, as 
does the same Apostle ; Ofuihom m Christ, who h God 
over all blessed fir ever. For speaking of a ray of the 
3un by itself, I may call it the sun ; but when I mention 
wMt the same time the sun, from which this ray proceeds, 
Htdonot then give that name to the latter,"* 
P But it is to be observed that some of the earlier Fa- 
thers, especially the Greek Fathers, expressly denied 
that Christ is " the God over all." This title was ap- 
plied to him by the Sabehians, and was considered as a . 
distinguishing mark of their heresy. There is no one of ' 
the Fathers more eminent than Origen. " Supposing," 
says Origen in his work against Celsus, "that s 
among the multitude of believers, likely as they are to J 
have differences of opinion, rashly suppose that ths j 
Saviour is the God over ail ; yet we do not, for we be- 
lieve him when he said, ' The Father who sent me is 

*" Sotom ituteni Cbristam polero dennt dicerc , aiciit idem Aposto- 
lus, Ex quibuM Christu4 ; qui est, inquit, deus super omnia, bettedirtus 
in aeuia onine. Nam el ndinm Bolis seorsuni, solem Focaboi Bolem 
B cujuB eit radluB, non slatim et radium lolem ap> 
-Aiyen. Fnie»m, c. 13. 
13* 
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greater than L' " * Even after the Nicene council, 
Eusehius, in writing against Marcellus, says : ^^ As 
Marcellus thinks, He who was bom of the holy virgin, 
and clothed m flesh, who dwelt among men, and suffer- 
ed what had been foretold, and died for our sins, was 
the ver}' God over all ; for daring to say which, the 
: church of God numbered Sabellius among atheists and 
blasphemers." f Now it is incredible that the text in 
question should have been overlooked. But the early 
Fathers in making these, and a multitude of other simi- 
lar declarations, concerning the inferiority of the Son 
to the Father, never advert to it. It evidently fol- 
lows from this, that they had not the same conception, 
as modem Trinitarians have, of the meaning of the pas- 
sage. They had read the words of the Apostle in which 
he speaks of " the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is blessed for ever more " ; J and the mys- 
tery of the Trinity being as yet but ill understood, they 
had not made such an advance in Orthodoxy as to be- 
lieve, that Jesus Christ was the same being as his God 
and Father. 

We pass to Hebrews i. 10 — 12. It is unnecessary 
to give the words at length. This passage belongs to 

* Origen. cont. Cels. Lib. viii. § 16. Opp. I, 752. 

t Euseb. Eccles. Theol. II. 4. This, and the passage from Origen, 
ore given by Wetstein in his critical remarks on the text, with other 
authorities to the same purpose. See also Whitby, Disquisitiones 
Modesto;, />a55m, but particularly pp. 26, 27 ; p. 122; and p. 197. Ed. 
gecund. — For placing a period after ri^jMt, Griesbach quotes the au- 
thority of ^^ many Fathers who denied that Christ could be called 
Uhe God over all.' " 

t 2 Cor. zi. 31. 
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the present class. The words were originally addressed 
by the Psalmist (Ps. cii. 25.) not to Christ, but to God, 
and are so addressed by the author of the Epistle.* 



■ The fotlowLng are the femaiks of Emljn. " Here we mttj ob- 
serve, that tbe tenth verse, And tlum Lord ^. (tho 
tation) is not prefaced witb, And, to the Son he aa 
with an again, aa TPr. 5,6. and ho chap. ii. 13. but barelj, Mad 
Lord. Now the God last mentiooed was Christ'B God, who 
anointed him ; and tbe author thereupon breaks out ioto the celebra- 
tion ofthia God's power, and especially his □□changeable duratiooi 
which he dwells upon, as what he principal]; cites the text for j in 
order, I conceive, to prove the BUibilily of the Son's kingdom, be- 
fore spoken of : Thg throne, Gad, U for ever and etjer ; God,lky Goi, 
has anoiitted Ikee; and tliou. Lord, i. e. thou who hast proiniaed lum 
■aeh a tliraae, art lie vAo laid ikt fmaidmimt iif the earth, and msde 
the heavens, which, though of long- and permanent duration, yet will 
perish ; biU thou remainesl, thou art the same, thy years shall notfaU. 
So that it seems to be a declaration of God's immutability made here, 
to ascertain the dacableness of Christ's kingdom, tiefare mentdoned ; 
and the rather bo, because this passage had been used onginally for the 
same purpose in the 102d Psaljn, viz. lo infer thence this conclusion, 
ver. nil. The diildren of thy tervaiUs shall caatiiiur., nnd Iheir seed h* 
eitablislieil hrforetJiec. Id like manner it here proves the 5on'< throne 
(liould be established for evsratid ecer, by the same argument, viz. 
by God's imnmtabilily ; and so was very perlioenlJy alleged of God, 
without being applied to the Son; to show how able /lur God, vho 
had anointed him, was to make good and maintain wliat he had graot- 
ed him, viz. a durable kingdom Jar ever." — Emlya't Examinatiort qf 
Dr. Bmnefg JVeie Theory of the Triaity. Thactb, Vol. 11. pp. 208, 
304. London, 1731. 

Beside the purpose pointed out by Emlyn, the author of the E]ns- 
tle may have had another in view, whicli was to declare, that while 
Hie throne of Christ being apheldby God should endure forever; th* 
heavens, the local habitation, as tiiej were considered, of angela, 
thould, on the contntj, peiisb, be rolled np as a garment and 
changed. 



tndlhou J^ 
ho had \*yr 
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CLASS IV. 

Passages that might be considered as referring to the 
doctrine of the Trinity , supposing it capable of proof 
and proved, but which in themselves present no ap~ 
pearance of any proof or intimation of it^ 

Such is the case with some of those urged with the 
most confidence ; as the form of baptism recorded in 
Matthew (xxviii. 19.), and thus rendered in the Com- 
mon Version : 

" Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

Here, as in many other passages, the error and ob- 
scurity of the version have favored the imposition of a 
sense upon the passage which the original does not 
suggest. ^ To baptize in the name of another ' is to 
baptize by authority from him, as his representative. 
But this every scholar knows is not the sense of our 
Saviour's direction. The Greek word rendered ' name* 
is in this passage, as often in the Scriptures, redundant. 
It is used pleonastically, by an idiom of the Hebraistic 
Greek, in which the Septuagint and New Testament 
are written. We have not the same turn of expression 
in our own language. In the original, it adds nothmg 
to the sense of the passage. When literally rendered 
into another language in which the same idiom does not 
exist, it tends only to obscure the meaning. It should 
not therefore appear in a translation into English. 

But even if the term "name " be retained, there Is no 
ground for the rendering, " baptizing them in the name." 
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The Greek preposition tig should here be rendered to. 
The whole passage may be thiis translated. 

" Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations ; 
baptizing them to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
holy spirit." 

The meaning of which is, Go and make converts of 
men of all nations, dedicating them by the rite of bap- 
tism, through which they are to make a solemn public 
profession of their faith, to the worship of the Father, 
the only true God, to the religion which he has taught men 
by bis Son, and to the enjoyment of those holy influences 
and spiritual blessings which accompany its reception. 

One may easily understand how this passage has ap- 
peared to Trinitarians to convey so clear a notice of the 
Trinity, since they have adopted its terms as technical 
in their theology, and imposed upon them new and ar- 
bitrary senses, which have become strongly associated 
with the woros, i^'ather, Son, and lioly Ghcst* But he 
who -contends that any proof of the doctrine is to be 
derived from it, most proceed altogether upon assump- 
tions obviously false. Let us state them clearly. 

In the first place, to prove the personality of the holy 
spirit from this passage, it must either be assumed ; 

That when three objects are menticmed together in a 
•eotenc^ and two of them are persons, the third must be 
m person also : That is, the Father and Son being per- 
sons, the holy spirit must be a person also : 

Or, the personality and deity of the holy spirit, and 
the deity of the Son, may all be rested upon the as- 
sumption ; 

That baptism was a rite of such a character, that to 
1>e baptized " in the name of," or "to the nartie of/* 
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or "to" aoy person or object, necessarily implies, 
that such person or object possesses the character of 
God: 

Or, it may be assumed ; 

That when three persons or objects are thus mention- 
ed together, they must be all of equal dignity, so that, 
in the present case, the Father being God, the same 
character must also belong to the Son and holy spirit. 

These are the only grounds on which the deity of the 
Son, and of the holy spirit, can be inferred from the 
passage before us. But at this point of the reasoning, if 
we have arrived at any doctrine, it is the doctrine of the 
existence of three Gods. In order, therefore, to con- 
clude the proof of the Trinity from this passage, it is 
necessary further to assume ; 

That when three persons are thus mentioned togeth- 
er in a sentence, they must be regarded as constitutmg 
but one Being. 

Such is the nature of the proof to be derived from the 
passage in question, concerning which I find the follow- 
ing exclamation : 

" Audi haec, O Ariane et Sociniane. Ex hoc loco 
veteres et naturae unitatem, et personarum pluralitatem, 
in Deo colligebant." 

" Hear these words, O Arian and Socinian. From 
this passage the ancients inferred both the unity of nature, 
and the plurality of persons, in God." 

Under this head may be explained the title " Son of 
God " as applied to Christ ; on which I have before had 
occasion to remark. * The Trinitarian supposes it to be 

• See p. 27. 
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evidence of the deity of Christ ; because as the son of 
a man has the nature of a man, so the Son of God must 
have a divine nature. 

If the doctrine of the deity of Christ involved no ab- 
surdity, the title in question might, without doubt, be 
used accortling to the analogy supposed ; but the proof 
of the doctrine must still be derived from other sources- 
ISo evidence of it could be drawn from this title alone ; 
because the title is one in common use, and its signifi- 
cancy in every other application of it is wholly differ- 
ent from the meaning ascribed to it by Trinitariana 
when apphed to Christ. For this entire difference, 
they must necessarily contend; and in doing so virtu- 
ally acknowledge that there is no usage to justify them 
in understanding the title in the sense which they as- 
sign to it, and consequently that no inference can be 
drawn from this title alone in proof of the deity of Christ. 

Nor is there any diificulty in explaining its applica- 
tion to our Sas-iour. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (i. 5.) quotes the words which God in the 
Old Testament is represented lo have used concern- 
ing Solomon, as applicable to Christ; " f will be to 
him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son." By 
these words was meant, that God would distinguish 
Solomon with peculiar favors ; would treat bim as a 
father treats a son ; and they are to be understood id 
a similar manner when applied to Christ. " We saw," 
says St. John in his Gospel (i. 14.) "his glory, glo- 
ry like that of an only son from a father ; " • that is. 
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we saw the glorious powers and offices conferred upon 
him, by which he was distinguished from all others, as' 
an only son is distinguished by his father. It is in 
reference to this analogy and probably, I think, to 
this very passage in his Gospel, that St. John else- 
where calls Christ " the only Son of God," a title 
applied to him by no other writer of the New Testa* 
ment. * 

But the title was also familiarly used to denote those 
qualities which recommend moral beings to the favor of 
Gt)d ; those which bear such a likeness to his moral at- 
tributes as may be compared with the likeness which a 
son has to his father ; those which constitute one, in the 
Oriental style, to be of the family of God. Thus our 
Saviour exhorts his disciples to do good to their enemies, 
that they may be "sons of their Father in Heaven." f 
Nor is this use of the term confined to the Scriptures. 
Philo urges him, who is " not yet worthy to be called 
a son of God " to aim at higher excellence. J 

In reference to both these analogies, the term was 
preeminently applicable to Christ ; and he was there- 
fore, called by others, and by himself, " The Son of 

held his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father." To 
justify this rendering, both fAovoytvoZs and Ttar^h should have the arti- 
cle. 

•There is a doubt whether the words, John iii. 16 — 21, in which 
this title occurs, are to be considered as the language of Christ or of 
the Evangelist. If St. John intended to ascribe them to Christ, he 
has probably clothed the ideas of his master in his own language ; 
and we may so account for the use of a title in this passage, which 
Christ never elsewhere applies to himself. 

t TW vM irar^if vfiSv, Matthew v. 45. 

t De Oonfosione Linguarum. Opp. I. 427. ed. Mang. 
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Crod," the article being used, as often, to denote pre- 
eminence,* 

There are two subjects, that of Prayer to Christ, and 
that of the Preexistence of Christ, each involving the 
consideration of several particular passages, which may 
properly be treated under the present head. I will first 
speak 

Of Prayer to Christ. 

It has been maintained that Christ is God, for the 
supposed reason, that prayers were addressed to him by 
the first Christians. But the fact, if admitted, would 
afford no support for this conclusion. To pray is to 
ask a favor. In a religious sense, it is to ask a favor of 
an invisible and superior being. There is nothing in the 
nature of prayer, which renders it improper to be ad- 
dressed to a being inferior to God. Whether such 
address be proper or not, must depend upon other con- 
siderations. In itself considered, there would be nothing 
more inconsistent with the great principles of natural re- 
ligion in our asking a favor of an invisible being, an 
angel, or a glorified spirit, than in our asking a favor of 
a fellow mortal. For any thing we can perceive, God 

* The words ascribed (Luke i. 32.) to the angel who foretold to 
JMary the birth of Christ, are sometimes quoted as explanatory of the 
title ' Son of God/ with reference to his miraculous conception. I be- 
fiere, however, these words to mean : '* He shall be great ; and he 
shall be {not shaU be called) a son of the Most High " ; tutXu^tu be- 
ing equivalent to i7nm> as in other passages. We find the same ex- 
pression in Ps. Izxxii. 6. In v. ^, 1$^^ rendered in the Common 
Version < therefore/ may be understood as meaning, ' whence it may 
be infeired,' < conformably to which/ ' so that.' 
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might have committed the immediate government of otff 
worlds of this little particle of the universe^ or the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Christian church, to some 
inferior minister of his power. Such a being might thus 
have become an object of prayer. Nay, in consistency 
with all that we know of the character of God, there 
might have been an intercourse, very different from what 
now exists, between the visible and the invisible world. 
The spirits of our departed friends might have become 
our guardian angels, with power to confer benefits and to 
answer our petitions. Prayers then might have been 
addressed to them. If, therefore, it were to appear that 
God has revealed to us that Christ is an object of 
prayer, as was believed by Socinus and bis followers, 
this would afford no reacson for concluding that Christ is 
God. What follows respecting prayer to Christ, is, con- 
sequently, a mere digression ; but a digression on a topic 
so important that it needs no excuse. 

Those, at the present day, who reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity, believe that God * is the only object of 
prayer. To him alone, they believe, that Christ taught 
his followers to pray by his precepts and example. He 
nowhere enjoined prayer to himself. He said to those who 
had been most dependent on his guidance and support, 
in reference to the period after his ascension ; " Then 
ye shall ask nothing of me." f And though the sub- 

* To a Trinitarian, I may saj, that I use the term ' Grod ' to denote 
<* the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

t John zyi. 23- The words if Ui/y^ r^ h/»i^tf, rendered '< in that 
day *' are merely equivalent to the adverb '' then.*' The time intend* 
ed is that following our Saviour's ascension, when, in Bgurativo 
language, he says that he shall be with his Apostles again, not rei!er- 
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ject of prayer, viewed in the abstract, may appear under 
the a.speci just presented ; yet regarded in relation to the 
actual character and condition of man, we may perceive 
the goodness of that appointment of God which teaches 
us to direct our prayers to him alone. We may under- 
stand the privilege of raising our undivided thoughts to 
our God and Father, and reposing our whole trust in him, 
Man is thus brought into an intimate connexion with his 
Maker, which could hardly liase otherwise existed. 

Of the passages in the New Testament which have 
been supposed to favor the doctrine of prayer to Christ, 
the Srst that may be noticed is his own declaration to 
iiis disciples ; "Again; I tell you that if two of you agree 
oa earth concerning every thing which they may ask, 
Wpieirprayers will he granted by my Father in heaven; for 
, vbere two or three are assembled in my cause, there am 
I in the midst of them."* By the latter words our 
Saviour did not mean to ai5rm,that he would be present 
with them to hear their prayers, which would he incon- 
astent with the words preceding, in which he refers them 
to his Father in heaven, as him who would grant their 
requests. Hb purpose was to declare, that the designs, 
labors, and prayers in which his followers might unite 

ring to bia penoual preseace, but to his preaenee wilh them in tbe 
powBT and blessings of liis gai)>el, uid in the nld aSbrded Uiem bj 
Odd BR his miniaten. 

* Mattli, XTiii. 19, 20. " Concerning tter^ thing wliich Ihej maj 
■di ; rtfl rmrrii wfiyttmrH ; not, ■' conoeming any thing," as in the 
Common Version. The object of Christ in the dlacouree from which 
the words aie talieo, nu to inenlcite upon bis diaciplea perfect con- 
cord among themselTes, and an onlin unity of feeling and purpose 
M miDiatcn of hit tetigion. The reference is to Ihoi 
tllej might oSer a> hla miniiteta, and id which the; might all 
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for the promotion of his cause would be equally blessed 
with his own. It would be as if he were praying with 
them. They might feel the same confidence that bis 
actual presence would inspire. 

Another passage commonly adduced in relation to this 
topic has, I think, no bearing upon it. It is the address 
of Stephen to Christ at his martyrdom. * Upon this 
occasion Christ is represented as having been visibly 
present to Stephen. The prayer of the martyr, there- 
fore, that he would receive his spirit, or, in other words, 
^ that he would receive him to himself, is of no force 
^\ to prove, that it is proper to ofier prayers to Christ as an 
invisible being. We might with as much propriety ad- 
duce in support of this proposition the requests which 
were addressed to him when conversant among men, those 
for instance, in which his miraculous aid was implored* 
There is no evidence that the last words of Stephen, in 
which he prayed for his murderers, were addressed to 
Christ. 

St. Paul, in his second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xii. 8.), speaking of *'the thorn in his flesh," 
says that he thrice besought the Lord, meaning, I think, 
Christ, that he might be relieved from it. Immediately 
before, he speaks of the extraordinary nature of the 
revelations that had been granted him. He was con- 
verted by the personal interposition of Christ. He him- 
self mentions a subsequent period when Christ was pres- 
ent with him, and directed his conduct, f Considering 
the peculiar miraculous intercourse subsisting between him 
and our Liord, his addressing a request to him cannot 

• Acta yii. 59. ] Acts xxii. 17. seqq. 
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be considered as aSbrding any example or authority for 
prayer to Christ under ordinary circumstances. The 
request of Paul may have been offered when he had a 
miraculous sense or perception of his Master's presence. 

We have indeed sufEcient ground for beUeving, gener- 
ally, tbat after our Sa\'iour's removal from earth, there 
still continued a peculiar connexion between him and 
bis Apostles and first followers; that he exercised a 
miraculous superintendence over their concerns, and 
held miraculous intercourse with them. Of the nature 
and extent of this connexion the Apostles were probably 
ignorant, having never been enlightened on the subject 
by express revelation. The facts with which we know 
them !o have been acquainted are sufficient to account 
for their expressions concerning it, in the very few pas- 
sages that may be supposed to relate to it. 

Among these may, perhaps, be reckoned the passa- 
ges in which St. Paul expresses his wish, that the 
" favor of Christ " may be with those whom he ad- 
dresses. But it seems to me most probable, that by the 
favor of Christ, the Apostle means principally, if not 
solely, that favor, those blessings, of which Christ was 
the minister to man. 

The only other passages of importance in which 
prayer is supposed to be addressed to Christ by a writer 
of the New Testament, are the following. 

1 Tbess. iii. 11, 1-2. "May our God and Father 
himself, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way to- 
ward you ; and may the Lord make you increase and 
abound tn your love toward each other and toward all, i 
we do toward you." 

2 Thess. ii. 16, 17. " May our Lord Jesus Chii 
14* 
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himself, and our God and Father who has loved us, and 
has, through his favor, given us everlasting encourage* 
ment and good hope, encourage your hearts and confirm 
you in every good word and work." 

In the former of these passages, we find St. Paul ex- 
pressing a wish that Christ under God might direct his 
way to the Thessalonians. It may be explained by the 
&ct of that peculiar and miraculous superintendence 
over his preaching which was exercised by his Master^ 
We know that he had first preached to the Thessaloni- 
ans in consequence of a miraculous direction. * In the 
latter passage, in his wishes that the Thessalonians might 
enjoy spiritual blessings from Christ, he may, proba- 
bly, refer to the blessings flowing from the gospel which 
Christ taught. The efl?ects of the gospel are ascribed 
to its great teacher ; and sometimes, in the figurative 
style of the New Testament, with a turn of expression, 
which according to our more restrained use of language 
might imply an immediate agency in their production 
which was not intended by the writer. If, however, the 
Apostle had in view, not the power of the gospel, but a 
present agency of Christ, we must consider his language 
as founded upon the conception which he entertained of 

• ** 3ut Paul and Silas having passed through Phrygia and Galaiia; 
and being restrained by the holy spirit from preaching the religion 
in Asia, came to Mysia, and were preparing to go to Bithynia; but 
the spirit of Jesus did not permit them. So passing through Mysia, 
they went down to Troas. And a vision appeared by night to Paul. 
A certain man, a Macedonian, was standing by him and entreating 
him, saying ; Pass over to Macedonia and help us. Then immediate- 
ly after this vision, we endeavoured to go to Macedonia ; concluding 
that the Lord [Christ] had directed us to preach the Gospel to them." 
— Aotg. »vi, 6 -.10. 
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Christ's extraordinary agency over the concerns of the 
first Christians. 

This agency, as I have said, was miraculous. We 
have CO reason to believe in its continuance after the 
Apostolic age. A connexion of the sanie nature, a mi- 
pisculous connexion between Christ and his followers, 
Vioes not exist at the present day ; nor have we any 
ground for believing that God has committed to him a 
superintendence of tiieir concerns. Though it should, 
therefore, appear, tJiat, in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary and peculiar relation subsisting between Christ and 
the first Christians, he was, under certain circumstances 
and conditions, regarded by his Apostles as one to whom 
requests might be addressed ; yet, upon the ceasing of 
that relation, no reason would remain for his being rs- 
garded by common Christians as an object of prayer. 

But it has been contended that the first Christians, 
[cnerally, were accustomed to offer prayers to Christ. 
This belief is founded upon a few passages in which 
Christians, according to the rendering of the Common 
Version, are represented as " calling upon his name." 
Thus, Acts. ix. 14. "He [Saul] hath authority to 
bind ail that call on thy name ; " — the address of An- 
anias to Saul, Acts. xxii. 16. " And now why tarriest 
ihou ? arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling upon the name of the Lord;" — 1 Cor. i. 2. 

" To the church of God which is at Corinth, with 

all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
^Christ, our Lord," Anotiier passage to the same effect 

ly be found in Acts ix. 21. 

The expression in the original rendered " to call on 
name of" is one repeatedly used in the Septuagiut 
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in relation to God, where direct address in prayer to 
him is mtended. But its meaning varies, I believe, 
when used concerning a different being. 

In this, as in many other cases, the term rendered 
' name ' is pleonastic, and should be omitted in a trans- 
lation. This being premised, it may next be remarked 
that the Greek verb imxaXdtn&ah rendered ^to call 
upon,' does not properly and directly denote religious 
invocation. In its primary sense, it signifies ^ to call ' 
or * to call upon ' any one ; in a secondary mean- 
ing, * to call on one for help.' By a very easy ex- 
tension of this meaning, it denotes, I believe, ^ to look 
to one for help,' ' to rely upon one for help, protection, 
deliverance,' ^to trust in one.' In this use of it no 
verbal address is implied ; the word is used metaphori- 
cally. It literally denotes ^ calling for help ' ; it is used 
to express the stale of mind in which we trust in anoth- 
er for help. In this sense, I think, the word ought to 
be understood, when used concerning Christ. The 
meaning of the terms rendered ^calling on the name 
of Christ,' would, I believe, be properly and fully ex- 
pressed in English by the words, 'looking to Christ for 
deliverance,' that is, through the power of the gospel. 

But, it may be asked, why, when the words in ques- 
tion have a meaning in which they are often used in 
the Septuagint, and according to which they would 
describe Christians generally as invoking, that is, pray- 
ing to, Christ, should this meaning be set aside. I re- 
peat what I have said, that the verb imxaXdofim does not 
properly and directly denote religious invocation; and 
that, its object being changed, there is nothing improba- 
ble in the supposition, that the signification of the verb 
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is changed also. I answer further, that there seem to 
be insuperable objections to the belief, that prayer was 
offered to Christ by the first Christians, His followt 
were not commanded by our Saviour to pray to hiiHi 
Without such a command they could not have sup» 
posed that he whom they had known habitually 
prayers to his Father and our Father, was himself an 
object of prayer. Our Saviour referred his Apostles 
from himself to God, as the invisible being to whom their 
requests were to be addressed when he should be taken 
from them, — as the only proper object of prayer ; 
" Then ye shall ask nothing of nie. I tell you in truth, 
that whatever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will grant you." * Conformably to this, we find no 
precept enjoining prayer to Christ in their writings. 
But whether Christians were or were not to pi-ay to 
Christ, could not have been a matter of indifference. 
It was either to be done, or it was not to be done. If a 
^Uty, it differed from other duties, in the" circumstance, 
lust have been founded solely upon revelation 
d an express command. At the same time, if Chris- 
'ere to have two objects of prayer, peculiar direo- 
sspjanations, and cautions must have been neci 
But nothing appears in the New Testami 
aawering to the suppositions which have been made, 
"here is an entire want of that evidence of the fact 
which must have existed, if prayer to Christ had been 
commanded by himself and Iiis Apostles. But if not so 
commanded, it was not practised by the first Christians, 
The case was the same with them as with us ; if it be 



ris- 
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not a duty to pray to Christ, it is a duty not to pray to 
bim. 

It appears, therefore, from the New Testament, that 
the first Christians did not offer prayers to Christ. But 
there is still other evidence of this truth, to which, though 
of less importance, it may be worth while to advert. 

It has been urged that Pliny, in his celebrated letter 
to Trajan, states (on the authority of some who said 
that they had been Christians, but who had deserted the 
religion) that Christians in their assemblies, were *' ac- 
customed to sing together a hymn in alternate parts to 
Christ as to a god" — "carmen Christo, quasi deo, 
dicere secum invicem." 

These words have been alleged to prove, both that 
Christians prayed to Christ, and that they believed him 
to be God. But the only fact which appears, is, that 
Christians sung hymns in celebration of Christ. The 
rest is the interpretation of a heathen, who compared in 
his own mind these hymns to those which the heathens 
sung in honor of their gods ; who like Christ had dwelt 
on the earth ; and, like him, having died, were supposed 
to be still living in a higher state of being. With his hea- 
then notions, he conceived of the Christians as making 
a sort of apotheosis of their master. But there is evi- 
dence on the subject before us much more direct and 
more important than that of Pliny. 

It is the evidence of Origen, who wrote a treatise 
" On Prayer " in the former half of the third century. 
Of prayer, properly speaking, Origen says : 

" If we understand what prayer is, it will appear that 
it is never to be offered to any originated being, not to 
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Christ himself, but only to the God and Father of all ; 
to whom our Saviour himself prayed and taught us to 
pray. For when his disciples asked him, Teach Ui ta 
pray, he did not teach tbem to pray to himself, but to 

the Father." " Conformably to what he said, 

Wki/ callest thou me good 1 there is none good except 
one, God, Ike Father, how could he say otherwise, 
than, ' Why dost thou pray to me ? Prayer, as ye learn 
from the Holy Scriptures, is to be offered to the Father 

only, to whom I myself pray.' " " ' Ye have read 

the words which I spoke by David to the Father con- 
cerning you ; J will declare thy name to my brethren ; in 
the midst of the aisembly will I sing hymns to thee. It 
is not consistent with reason for those to pray to a broth- 
er, who are esteemed worthy of one Father with him. 
You, with me and through me, are to address your pra.y- 
ers to the Father alone.' " " Let us then, at- 
tending to what was said by Jesus, and all having the 
same mind, Bia^lcu God through hiuij without any 
division respecting the mode of prayer. But are we 
not divided, if some pray to the Father and some to 
tbe Son ? Tliose who pray to the Son, whether they 
pray to the Father also, fall into a gross 
KTor in their great simplicity, through want of judg- 
ment and esamination." * 

In learning and lalenls, Origen, during his life time, 
had no rival among Christians. There was none who 
possessed the same weight of character. The opinions 

'De Oratione. 0pp. i. pp. 232— 224. 1 qunte the lost pagsag* 
jwincipally becaum; it is orroneooily tendered by Dr. Prieatley (Hint.. 
If Early Opinions, II, 161.) in a maiiDer directly adverse t( 
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which he expresses in the passages just quoted w&re 
undoubtedly the common opinions of the Christians of 
his time. 

Origen himself, indeed, in other passages asserts ot 
implies, that prayer in an inferior sense may be address- 
ed to the Logos or Christ. In his work against Celsus, he 
says, for instance ; '^ Every supplication, prayer, request, 
and thanksgiving is to be addressed to him who is God 
over all, through the High Priest, superior to all an- 
gels, the living and divine Logos. But we shall also 
supplicate the Logos himself, and make requests to him, 
and give thanks and pray, whenever we may be able 
to distinguish between prayer properly speaking and 
prayer in a looser sense."* Probably what is here 
meant may appear from two other passages, in Ins 
work against Celsus, in which he says ; " that we first 
bring our prayers to the only Son of God, the First- 
bom of the whole creation, the Logos of God, and pray 
to him and request him, as a High Priest, to offer up 
the prayers which reach him, to the God over all, to 
his God and our God." f It is, indeed, most likely 
that the doctrine of Origen concerning the propriety of 
offering prayers, in any sense of the term, to the Logos 
or Christ, had its origin rather in his own philosophical 
opinions, than in the belief and practice of the generali- 
ty of Christians. 

The Trinitarian supposes, that the first Christians 
were taught to pray to Christ or the Son, as God equal 

• Cont. Cels. Lib. v. § 4. Opp. I. 580. — Uy itnti/*tia xtcrtcxtvM rnt 
f lb. Lib. viii. § 13. p. 75L et § 26. 761. 
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'to the Father, and that they were distinguished by thi | 
circumstance of offering such prayers, as " those who i 
called upon the name of the Lord," How is it pos^ i 
We to reconcile this supposition with the state of opinioB" 
■and practice which we find among Christians during 
time of Origen, the first haif of the third century ? The | 
Antitrinitarian believes, that the doctrine of the deity of 1 
Christ had been making gradual progress. When, 
iherefore, he finds that at the period just mentioned, 
Christ was still spoken of by a writer so eminent as Ori- 
gen, as not being an object of prayer properly so called, 
no doubt remains on his mind, that he had never been so 
regarded at any preceding period, that he was not so 
represented by himself or his Apostles, nor so esteemed J 
by the first Christians, 



I will now turn to the passages which are suppose! 
particularly to assert the preextstence of Christ. If thi 
doctrine were proved, it would afford no proof of his b 
ing God ; but the prejudices in favor of the Tiinitarian ' 
doctrine have, notwithstanding, been strengthened by a 
misunderstanding of the passages referred to. The fi 
rative language in which several of them a 
may, 1 think, be explained by the following considera*^ 



One of the main objections of the generality of the | 
Jews to Christianity was its being a novelty, an innova^ I 
lion, subverting their former faith. The Pharisees said; J 

rie disciples of Moses ; we know that GodI 
3ses ; as for this man, we know not whencQ j 
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he comes." * The doctrine of Christ was in direct oppo- 
sition to the popular religion of the Jews, which, though 
' a religion of hypocrisy, formalities, superstition, and big- 
otry, they had identified in their own minds with the 
Law; — and the Law, their ancient Law, which for 
fifteen centuries, as they believed, had been their dis- 
tinguishing glory, they looked upon as an immutable 
covenant made by God with his chosen people. Were 
the doctrines of Christ, they might ask, to be opposed 
to what they believed, and what their fathers had be- 
lieved, upon the faith of God? Was a teacher of 
yesterday to be placed in competition with Moses and 
the Prophets ? Was it to be supposed that God would 
change his purposes, alter the terms of their allegiance, 
and substitute a new religion for that which he had so 
solemnly sanctioned ? 

One mode of meeting these feelings and prejudices 
of the Jews was by the use of language adapted to their 
modes of conception, asserting or implying, that the 
sending of Christ, and the establishment of his religion, 
had always been purposed by God. This was done in 
part by figurative modes of speech, conformed to the 
Oriental style, and more or less similar to many which 
we find in the Old Testament. Facts connected with 
the introduction of Christianity were spoken of by Christ 
and his Apostles, — according to the verbal meaning 
of their language, — as having taken place before the 
world was ; the purpose being to express in the most 
forcible manner, that their existence was to be referred 
immediately to God, and had from eternity been prede- 

* John ix. 28, 29. 
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lemiined by him. Wliai they meant to represent God as 
having foreordained, they described as actually existing. 

Thus St. Paul says in his Epistle lo the Romaic, 
(tiii. 29, 30.) " For those whom God foreknew, he 
predestined should be conforjiied to the image of his Son, , 
that he might be the first-bom among many brethren ;.J 
and whom he predestined, he summoned, and whom hel 
summoned, be made righteous, and whom he made 
righteous, he glorified." I refer particularly to the last 
clause, in which God is spoken of as having already glo- 
rified tlie disciples of Christ, because it is certain that bs i 
will.* 

Thus also in writing to the Ephesiana (i. 3, 4.);* 
"Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who having exalted us to heaven is blessing 
mth every spiritual blessing through Christ, he having 
in his love chosen lu through him before the foundation, 
of the world." 

To Timothy (2Ep. i. 8, 9.) he says, "Suffer 
gether with nie for the gospel, sustained by the poi 
er of God, who has delivered us, and summoned us by i 
sacred call, not in conserjuence of our works, but coihI 
formably to his own purpose, and the favor bestowed upi 
on MS through Christ Jesus before time was." 

So also lo Titus (i. 1, 2.) ; " Paul, a servant of God,' 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to preach the faith of 
chosen of God, to make known the truth which 
s to the true worship of God, founded on the ex- 

ictatioo of eternal life, which God who cannot deceive 
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When Christianity, after having been preached to the 
Jews, was, if I may so speak, committed in trust to its 
Gentile converts, it had to encounter the same objection 
of its being a novel doctrine ; and this objection was met 
in a similar manner, and by a similar use of language. In 
his "Exhortation to the Gentiles/' Clement of Alexanj^a 
says ; " Error is ancient, truth appears a novelty." 
Then, after mentioning some of those nations which 
made the most extravagant pretensions to antiquity, he 
adds, " But we [Christians] were before the foundation 
of the world ; through the certainty of our future exist- 
ence, previously existing in God himself." * 

We should hardly expect to find in the New Testa- 
ment a critical explanation of any figurative mode of 
speech ; but something very like such an explanation of 
that which we are considering, is found in St. Paul, 
when his words are properly translated and understood. 
In his Epistle to the Romans (iv. 16, 17,) he says; 
" The promise was sure to all the race of Abraham, not 
to those under the Law only, but to those who have the 
faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all (as it is 
written, I have made thee a father of many nations) in the 

n^fl Je rns rod fcofffiov KetTttfioXris flfitttg' ol rei ^i7v Ha'tcPectf Iv &ut^ 
vr^en^ov ytytvfififiiyot rtf 0«^, p. C. ed. Potter. — We find the sam* 
figurative use of language in the writings of the later Jews. In the 
Talmud it is recorded, that R. Eliezer saidj "Seven things were 
created before the world ; the Garden of Eden, the Law, the Righ- 
teous, the Israelites, the Throne of Glory, Jerusalem, and the Mesn 
siah, the Son of David." This, in the Book Cosri, is explained as 
meaning, that " they were prior in the intention of God " ; they 
constituting the end for which the world was created ; and the end 
being in intention precedent to the means. Libef Co^rij e4« Bax« 
torf. p. 254, 
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sight of God in whom he trusted, — of Him who restores 
life to the dead, and speaks of the things which are not, 
as though they were." In the view of the Apostle, 
God, as it were, restored hfe to the dead, in enabling 
Abraham and Sarah to hare a son ; * and in calling 
Abraham the father of many nations, spoke of tht 
things which were not, as though they were. 

Using language in the manner which has been illus- 
trated, our Saviour spoke in 'his last prayer with hia 
disciples, on the night before his death, of the glory 
which he had with God before the world was : 

" Thus spoke Jesus and raised his eyes to heaven 
and said; Father the hour has come. Glorify thy son, 
that thy son may glorify thee ; thou having granted him 
power over all men to give to all whom thou hast given 
him, eternal life. And this is eternal life, to know that 
thou art the only true God, and that he whom thou hast 
sent, Jesus, is the Messiah. I have glorified thee on 
earth ; I have completed the work which thou gavest 
me to do ; and now. Father, glorify thou me with thy^ 
self, with that glory which I had with thee before tl 
world was-" f 

* Thnt thia wan Ihe meaning of the Apostle appeua from tho ver- 
■ei whicli immediately follovr those quoted above : " Fat he [Abn- 
hamj had confident hope of that which waa paat hope, tlinl lie shonld 
be (he fatlicr of man; nations according to the declaralion, Thus 
vnli Iki/ offspring he. And, not being weak in faith, he did not regard 
his own body then dead, he being about ■ hundred years ol 
the deadness of Sarah's womb} nor had he any doubt or mi 
about (he promise of God." 

Compare also Hebrews li. 19, where, in reference to the bi 
Isaac, Abraham is said to liave received him, (igurativety speakin 
from the dead. 

I John ivii, I — 5. 
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Afterwards, in speaking of his disciples, our Saviottf 
says ; " The glory which thou hast given me I have 
given them" ;* words implying that the glory which he 
had with the Father was such as might be conferred on 
men ; and such as, by constituting them his Apostles, he 
had enabled them to attain. 

" Father," he continues, " I desire that those whom 
thou hast given me may be with me where I am, to be- 
hold my glory ; for thou lovedst me before the founda* 
tion of the world." f 

The character and purport of these expressions of 
Jesus are explained by what has been said. A princi- 
pal object of our Saviour in the language of this prayer, 
as well as throughout the discourse which precedes it, 
was to strengthen the minds of his Apostles to meet that 
fearful trial of their faith which was close at hand, and 
to prepare them for their approaching separation from him. 
He uses, in consequence, the most forcible modes of 
speecii in order to produce the deepest impression. He 
desired by the whole weight of his authority, by every 
feeling of affection and awe, by language the most preg- 
nant and of the highest import, and by figures too strong 
and solemn ever to be forgotten, to make them feel his 
connexion, and their own connexion, with God. Their 
teacher, their master, their friend, was the special mes- 
senger of God, distinguished by his favor beyond all 
other men ; and in this favor they shared, as his followers. 
He was, in the Oriental style, " one with God " in the 
work in which he had been engaged ; and they, in like 
manner, were to be one with God and him. God had 



•John XYii. 22. fib. rerne 24. 
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from eternity regarded him with love; and they 
like objects of God's love. * They were hereafter 
behold in heaven the consummate glory of him, who 
before the close of another day was to be exposed to the 
mockery of the Roman soldiers, to suifer the outrages of 
an infmiated mob, and to expire by a death as ignomini- 
ous as it was cruel. 

Having furnished the key to passages of this kind, of 
wbicb there are not many, I will notice particularly but 
one other. John viii. 52, 53,56—58. "The Jews 
said to Jesus; Now we know that thou art a madman ;({ 
Abraham died and the prophets ; and thou sayest, If a 
man obey my words, he shall never taste of death. Art 
tbou greater than our father Abraham, who died ? And 
tiie prophets died. Whom dost thou make thyself? 

mswered, Your father, Abraham, earn- 

■ntly desired to see my day, and he saw it, and rejoiced. 
lien the Jews said to him. Thou art not yet I 
^ars old, and hast tbou seen Abraham ? Jesus s: 
item, I tell you in truth, before Abraham existed, I vi 

The rendering of the Common Version, " Before 
Kbraham was, I am," is without meaning ; the present 
tense, " I am," being connected with the mention of 
past time, " before Abraham was " ; and this circum- 
stance has doubtless assisted in producing the belief, that 
the words express a mystery. But our Saviour says, 
that Abraham saw his day, that is, the times of the Mes- 
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siah. This declaration do one understands verballjr^ 
and there is as little reason for giving a verbal meaning 
to that under consideration. In the explanation of it two 
things are to be attended to. 

In the first place, after the word Blfil^ rendered in the 
Ck)mmon Version, ^ I am/ we must understand o X^iarog, 
^ the Messiah ' ; as is evident from two preceding passa« 
ges in the same discourse. In verse 24, Jesus says^ 
with the same ellipsis, '^ If ye believe not that I am 
[that is, that I am the Messiah]^ ye shall die in your 
sins " ; and in verse 28, he tells the Jews, " When ye 
have lifted up [crucified] the Son of Man, then shall 
ye know that I am/^ meaning, that 1 am the Messiah* 
The same ellipsis occurs repeatedly in the Gospels and 
Acts ; as, for instance, in Mark xiii. 6, and Luke xxi. 8^ 
we find the words, " Many shall come in my name, 
saying I am'^ ; while in Matthew xxiv. 5, the ellipsis 
is supplied, " Many shall come in my name, saying, I 
am the Messiah." Other examples are referred to be- 
low. * 

This apparently strange omission of the predicate of 
so important a proposition may, I think, be thus explain- 
ed. The Messiah was expected by the Jews as one, 
^ho, placing himself at the head of the nation, would 
deliver them from the tyranny under which they were 
suffering. Equally to Herod, the ruler of Galilee, and 
to the Roman procurator of Judea, an individual, public- 
ly announcing himself as the Messiah, must have appear- 
ed a daring rebel, exciting the nation to revolt. The 
subject was one about which the Jews must have com- 

* Acts xiii. 25, (comp. John iii. 28.) John iv. 26. xiii. 19. 
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Eied together with the feelings of conspirators ; and 
iissing it, they would use imperfect and ambtgu( 
language, indicating, rather than expressing, their met 
ing. Even when danger was not feared; 

^ degree of secrecy miglit be affected, and there might h9' 
R dispostion to employ terms the full sigoificance of 
fthich would be understood only by those who felt with 
rile speaker. Upon the appearance of Jesus, the multi- 
tude being excited by his miracles and preaching, and the 
intimations concerning his character, the inquiry arose 
among them, whether he were the Messiah. The question 
was often asked, we may suppose, eagerly, but cautious- 
ly, ' Is it he ? ' oLtvs f'oii y — not broadly and rashly, ' Is 
he the Messiah ?' and a corresponding answer returned, 
'£ai!, ' He is ' — Ovx tan, < He is not,' I have adverted to 
the dangerous nature of the subject, as connected with 
the purpose of revolt against the Roman power. The 
mere fact, however, of its being one of universal interest, 
on which the thoughts of men were strongly bent, may 
be alone sufficient to account for the use of abbreviati 
expressions to convey a meaning that every one wi 
ready to apprehend. Still, the predicate of the propo- 
sition we are considering being suppressed, and the 
guage; iQ consequence, being in itself wholly ambiguouS; 
this manner of speaking might be adopted by Christ for 
the purpose of at once intimating his claims to be the 
Messiah, and leaving his meaning in some degree uncer- 
tain. Thus in the present discourse, when he tells the 
Jews (verse 24), "If ye believe not that /am Ae, ye will 
die in your sins " ; they ask In return, " Who art ihou ? 
Tlie use, therefore, of this mode of expression corre- 
sponded to thai reserve as to openly and explicitly avovring. 
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himself to be the Messiah, which the expectations and 
feelings of the Jews compelled him to maintain till the 
closing scenes of his ministry. * 
^ In the next place the verb sifil is here to be under- 
stood as having the force of the perfect tense, that is, as 
denoting, literally or figuratively, a state of being, com- 
menced at a distant time, and continued to the present. 
It is thus elsewhere used in St. John's Gospel. " Have 
I been [verbally y Am I ] so long with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip ? " f But such is our use of 
language, that this meaning b here to be expressed in 
English by the imperfect tense, * I was.' If we should 
say, " Before Abraham existed, I have been," the 
idea of uninterrupted continuance of being to the 
present time is so far from being conveyed, that it is 
rather excluded. 

The full meaning of Jesus, then, was this ; Before 
Abraham existed, I was the Messiah ; that is, I was de- 
signated by God as the Messiah. The words cannot be 
understood verbally, because ^ the Messiah ' was the tide 
of one bearing an office which did not exist till it was 

_ I ■ - I mi- 

* It may be objected to this account, that the Jews of Jerusalem are 
represented in the seventh chapter of John's Gospel as explicitly 
discussing the question, whether Jesus were or were not the Messiah. 
(See verses 26,27, 31, 41, 42.) I answer that it is not necessary to 
suppose that the caution of the Jews respecting the subject in questicm 
was always maintained. It might disappear in the heat of controversy » 
and it gave way, without doubt, to the excitement of strong feelings ; 
as when the multitude wished to compel Jesus to place himself at 
their head, as their king, ( John vi. 15.) ; and upon his. triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, just before his crucifixion. It is sufficient for 
the purpose of explaining our Saviour's language, if the mode of ex- 
pression he adopted were comn^oQ. 

t John «iY. 9x 
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assumed by Jesus on earth. Before Abraliam, there 
was no Messiah except in the purpose of God, The 
language used by Christ is of the same figurative char- 
acter with that which we find at the commencement of 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, as addressed to him by God 
(i. 5.); "Before I formed thee in the womb, I knew 
thee ; and before thou earnest forth at thy birth, I sancti- 
fied thee, and I ordained thee a prophet to the nations." 

I ^ 

*fWe will now consider some passages of a diferent 
character. In his conversation with Nicoderaus, our 
Saviour says (John iii. 12, 13.), " If I have told you 
earthly things, and ye believe not, how will ye helieva 
if I tell you heavenly things. And no one has ascend- 
ed to heaven, but he who descended from heaven, the 
Son of Man, who is in heaven." 

Heaven being considered by the Jews as the local 
habitation of the Deity, ' to ascend to heaven ' is here 
a figure used to denote the becoming acquainted with the 
purposes and will of God, with things invisible and spir- 
itual, " heavenly things " ; ' to be in heaven ' is to possess 
such acquaintance ; and ' to descend from heaven,' or ' to 
come from heaven,' is to come from God. 

In this sense the expression ' to descend from heaven ' 
is used by our Saviour in his discourse with the Jews 
recorded in the sixth chapter of John's Gospel. The 
Jews, whom he had disappointed the day before in 
their attempt " to make him their king," or in other words, 
to compel him to assume publicly the character of the 
Messiah, according to their conceptions of it, had now A 
collected about him with very different feelings. They I 
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were disposed to disparage his miracles in comparison 
with those of Moses. He had fed five thousand men 
with a few loaves and fishes ; but Moses, they said) 
quoting the Old Testament, "had given them," the 
Jews, " bread from heaven to eat." * In what foUowS) 
this expression is used figuratively by our Saviour, td 
denote that his doctrine came from God, or, to express 
the same idea in other words, that he himself came fix)m 
God. It was usual for him to draw his figures firom 
something which had just been said, or some present 
object or recent event. " Moses," he says, "gave you 
not the bread from heaven " ; meaning that Moses had 
not given them a religion like his own, adapted to sup- 
ply all their spiritual wants ; " but my Father," he con- 
tinues, " is giving you the true bread from heaven ; for 
the bread of God is descending from heaven and giving life 
to the world." f By * the bread of God which gives life 
to the world,' our Saviour here means his doctrines, his 
religion ; and with this by an obvious figure, common in 
the New Testament, he afterwards identifies himself. 
" I am the bread of life ; he who comes to me shall 
never hunger, and he who puts his trust in me shall 
never thirst." % "I have descended from heaven, not 
to do my own will, but the will of him who sent me " ; || 
that is, I who bring this religion from heaven have no 
other purpose but to perform the will of God. 

The Jews, that is some of the Jews, his enemies, 
carped, as usual, at his words. " Then the Jews mur- 
mured at him, because he said, I am the bread which 
has descended from heaven ; and said. Is not this man. 



* John vi. 31. f verses 32, 33, X verse 35. || verse 38, 
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Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know ? What, theo, does he mean by saying, I have 
descended from heaven ? " * We have no reason to 
suppose that they understood him as meaning, that he, 
being a man, had descended fram heaven ; or that he, 
being a preexistent spirit, had assumed a human forni. 
Their objection was to the absolute authority which 
this man, Jesus, the son, as they called him, of Joseph 
and Mary, claimed as the delegate of God. They had 
the same feeling as was shown by his fellow-townsmen 
of Nazareth, when they asked ; " Is not this the ca> 
penter, the son of Mary, the cousin of James and Jo- 
seph and Judas and Simon ? " f 



k 
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.in versa 62 of this chapter, there is a passage thus 
idered in the Common Version ; " What and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was 
before." It has been thought to refer to his ascension 
to heaven, and to imply that he existed in heaven be- 
fore his appearance on earth. In order to under- 
stand it we must attend to its connexion. 

In the preceding part of the discourse, our Saviour 
had spoken of his religion as bread or food descending 
from heaven, and having figuratively identified himself 
with his religion, he describes this food as giving eternal 
life. " I tell you in truth, he who puts his trust in me 
has eternal life. I am the bread of life. Your fathers 
eat the manna in the wilderness and died. But if any 
one eat of the bread which is descending from heaven, 
be shall not die, I am the bread of life descending 
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fix)m heaven ; if any one eat of this bread he shall liyo 
for ever." * As food is the means of prolonging the natu- 
ral life, so the religion of Christ was the means of en- 
joying eternal life. Metaphors of a similar kind, derived 
from taking food, and applied to the partaking of 
what is desirable, the being compelled to endure 
what is painful, or the experiencmg the consequences^ 
good or evil, of our own conduct, occur elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, and are probably common in most languages. 
In such metaphors, however, as well as in other figura-* 
tive modes of speech, the Oriental style passes beyond 
the limits within which we are confined. Thus in 
Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom is personified and represented 
as saying ; " Those who eat me shall yet be hungry, and 
those who drink me shall yet be thirsty." f Thus too 
in the Talmud, R. Hillel, who asserted that the Mes- 
siah had already come, is said to have been opposed by 
other doctors, who maintained that ^* the Israelites were 
yet to eat the days of the Messiah." He on the con- 
trary affirmed that " they had eaten their Messiah in the 
days of Hezekiah." J 

But in the words following those last quoted from our 
Saviour's discourse, there is an accession to the figure. 
It becomes a vehicle for expressing a new fact. He 
says ; " But the bread which I will give is my body, 
which I will give for the life of the world." In this 
language, he refers, I conceive, to his own death. He 
goes on ; " Unless ye eat the body of the Son of Man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ; " and he 
repeats and insists upon this strong figure. When he 



* John vi. 47 — 51. t Chapter xxiv. 21. 

t See Wetstein's note on John vi. 51. 
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thus describes the food of life, of which his followers 
were to partake, as his own flesh and his own blood, 
the only purpose, I believe, of this amplification of the 
figure is to show that the blessings to be enjoyed through 
him were to be purchased by his violent death. It was, 
I think, so understood, at least partially, by those who 
beard him. His object was to destroy all hope of his es- 
tablishing a splendid temporal kingdom, such as the Jews 
had been expecting ; and thus to repress all worldly mo- 
tives in those who were inclined to be his followers. Their 
master was not to be a conqueror and a monarch, as they 
might have hoped, dispensing honors and favors to his 
adherents and countrymen ; the sacrifice of his own life 
was required, a bloody death was to be suffered by him, 
'm order that his followers might enjoy those blessings of 
which he was the minister. Soj as I have said, he 
appears to have been understood; and many of his 
followers in consequence deserted him. 

" Thus taught Jesus in a synagogue at Capernaum. 
Then many of his disciples, when they heard him, said, 
This is strange teaching ; who can listen to it ? But 
Jesus, knowing in his own mind that his disciples were 
murmuring on account of his discourse, said to them ; 
Does . this give you offence ? What then, if ye should 
see the Son of Man reascending where he was be- 
fore?"* 

The meaning is, Does it offend you that I speak of 
my death ? What then if ye shall see me rising firom 
the dead, and appearing where I was before ? When 
Jesus made mention of his death, he on other occasions 

•John vi. 59 — 62. 
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connected it with the predicti(m that he should rise from 
the dead. To his resurrection he alludes as a agnal 
proof to be given of the divinity of his- mission, but never 
elsewhere to his ascension. * After the words which have 
been quoted, he goes on, contrary in some degree to 
his usual custom, to explain in part the figurative lan- 
guage which he had used; ^'What is spiritual," he 
says, ^' gives liiSi ; the flerii profits nothing [that is, my 
flesh would profit you nothing] ; the words which I speak 
unto you are spiritual and give life.'' f 

It has been contended by some modem Gennan 
divines, who appear themselves to regard Christ merely 
as a human teacher, that he was believed or represent- 
ed by his Apostles, if not by himself, to have been a 
preexistent being, the Logos of God. They appeal, of 
course, to some of the same passages which are brought 
forward by Trinitarians and others m support of this 
doctrine, and in proof of the deity of Christ in which it 
is implied. But we may here make the general remark, 
that if the Apostles had regarded their master as an in- 
carnation of a great preexistent spirit, far superior toman, 
they would not have left us to gather their belief fix)m 
a doubtful interpretation of a few scattered passages. 
No fact concerning him, personally, would have been 
put forward in their writings with more prominence and 
distinctness. None would have been oftener brought into 
notice. None would have more strongly affected their 
imaginations and feelings. None would have been 
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See an explanation of this verse in Simpson's Essays on the Lan^ 
guage of Scripture, 
t verse 03. 
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adapted more to affect their disciples. St, Matthew 
would not have written an account of his Master, as it 
must be conceded that he has, without any where ex- 
pressly declaring ihe feet. The Apostles would have 
left us in as little douht concerning their belief of it, as . 
concerning their belief of his crucifixion and resurreo*^ 
licffl. 
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Fasmgea relating to the divine authority of Christ as 
the minister of God, to the manifestation of divine 
power in his miracles and in the establishment of 
Christianity, and lo Christianity itself spoken of 
under the name of Christ, and considered as a pro- 

tmulgalion of the laws of God's moral government, — . 
tvhich have been misinterpreted as proving that Chritt{ 
himself is God. 
For example ; there are two passages in the propl^ 
ies of the Old Testament, which speak of a raessei^j 
ger as going before Jehovah to prepare his way and 
announce his coming. They are : 

Isaiah xl. 3. " A voice is crying ; Prepare ye in the 
waste the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert 
a road for our God." 

Malachi iii. 1. "Behold I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me." 

These passages are in the Gospels applied to John llw 
^ptist, the precursor of Christ, * 

* kfotth. ill. 3. li.lO. Muki.2,3. Lukei.7C.iU. 4. Johni. 

16* 
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The angel, who, according to the narrative in the 
first chapter of Luke's Gospel, announced the birth of 
John, is likewise represented as saying to Zachariah ; 

^^ And many of the sons of Israel shall he turn to 
Jehovah their God ; and he shall go before him with the 
spirit and power of EUjah." * 

From these passages, it is inferred that Christ is Je- 
hovah. But they adnulLof an easy explanation. 

In conformity to the rude apprehensions of the Jews, 
we often find in the Bible, particularly in the Old Tes- 
tament, strong, and, in themselves ccxisidered, harsh 
figures applied to God, which are borrowed from the 
properties, passions, and actions of man, and even of the 
inferior animals. Among them is the common figure 
by which God, in giving any peculiar manifestation of 
his power, is represented as changing his place, and 
I coming to the scene where his power is displayed. But 
i if we except the case of miraculous operations exerted 
; directly upon the minds of men, the power of God must 
• be manifested by means of sensible objects. It is often 
represented as exerted through the agency of human 
beings and other conscious ministers of his will. When 
thus exerted, its effects, and the circumstances by which 
its display is attended, are sometimes referred to God 
as the ultimate cause, and sometimes to the inunediate 
agent. What is said in one case to be done by an angel, 
or by Moses, or by Christ, or by some other instra- 
ment of God's will, is in another case said to be done by 
God. The power displayed, is regarded, according to 
different modes of conceiving the same thing, as apper- 

* Luke i. 16, 17. 
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taining to him or to them. God comes, accoidiog to the 

language of Scripture, when a commissioned instrument 

of his will appears ; and the precursor of the latter is 

the precursor of God. Thus too, as the power and 

goodness of God were displayed in Christ, he might b6 

denominated "Immaouel," a name meaning 'God b 

with us.' * 

_ In the first part of the diBCOurse of our Saviour with 

kdte Jews, recorded in the fifth chapter of John's Gospel 

HLfTerscs 16 — 30), which took place after he had excit- 

ed tlieir enmity against him by miraculously curing a. 

' In the usage Bupposed, there ia notliing exttaordinorr or for- 
eign fiom our modes of expicssion. But in the Fenlsteacli the 
agent of God's niil, Moaoa, is confonnded with God himself ia a 
very alrange and almost ineiplicnblR majtner; which at leut 
illustraleB the fact, how far we ought to ba from insisting upon the 
I Imtg letter of a passage, picked out here aod there, in oppositioii to 
iBQSG and the general tenor of a writing. 
I In Deuteronomy xi, 13 — 15, Moses is represented as thua addrCM' 
g the Isiiielites : 

" And it shall come to pass, that if ye shall hearken diligently unto 

andmenta which I commoad jou this day, to love JehoTah, 

a God, and to serve him with all your heati and with all your aoul, 

Lt I will give you the rain of your land m its due seiuon, uid I 

will send grass in Ihy fields." 

Instead of " 1 tvill give," the Samaritan text, the Septnagin^ 
and the Vulgate here read " He will give "; hut this reading appears 
obTlonsIy Co have beeo introduced to remove the diScultj of tha 

Again ; Deuteronomy xiix. 3, 5, C. 

'' And Moses called together all Israel and said unto them, I have 

led you forty years in the witdernesa ; your clothes have nit waien 
oU upon you, nor your shoes waxen old upon your feet; ye have 
not eaten bread nor drunk wine nor strong drink ; that ye may know 
it I, Jehovali, am your God." 

!ie Samaritan lent agrees with the Hebrew ; the Septuagiot 
iiandrine iU., and (he Vulgate and Syriac versions, alter U 
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man on the Sabbath, there are expressions as strong as 
are anywhere used concerning his authority as a rnhus- 
ter of God, and concerning his religion as taught and 
sanctioned by God, as a promulgation of the laws of 
God's moral government. The words of Christ were 
bold and figurative. The style of St. John, who has 
reported them, is in general obscure, except in mere 
narrative ; and the same style appears in his own compo- 
sitions and in the discourses of our Saviour as recorded 
by him, which differ in this respect from those given by 

*^^^^— ^ ' ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ I I »— ■■■■■■■■■ ■■ ^^■— ^^^^ 

in the preceding passage, changing the pronoun of the first person 
for that of the third. 

Once more ; Deuteronomy zxzi. 22, 23. 

^* Moses, then, wrote this song the same day, and taught it the 
children of Israel. 

*< And he gave Joshua, the son of Nun, a charge, and said ; Be 
strong and of good courage ; for thou shalt bring the children of Is- 
rael into the land which I sware unto them, and I will be with 
thee." 

Here to avoid the difficulty, the Septuagint reads, " which the 
Lord sware unto them, and he will be with thee " ; expressly ascrib- 
ing the speech to Moses, as the connexion requires, and supplying 
his name, thus; " And Moses charged Joshua." The Vulgate takes 
a different course, ascribing the whole speech to Jehovah, thus, 
" And the Lord charged Joshua." 

The various readings of the Versions evidently deserve no consid- 
eration, as the origin of them is apparent. Whoever may look into 
a number of commentators, unless he be more fortunate than myself, 
will be surprised to find, either that these passages are passed over in 
silence, or that the attempts to explain them are but slight and un- 
satisfactory. How they are to be explained, or accounted for, is a 
question which it is not here the place to discuss, and one which it 
is not easy to answer. But it may be remarked that if a passage 
corresponding to them had been found in the discourses of Christ, 
it must have appeared, I think, to a Trinitarian a much stronger 
argument than any that can now be adduced in support of the doc- 
trine of the deity of Christ. 
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the other three Evangelists. It appears probable, there- 
fore, that St, John, preserving essentially the thoughts 
uttered by his Master, conformed the language, more or 
less, to his own modes of expression. The passage, 
from these causes, is in tlie original somewhat difficult 
to be understood ; and in the imperfect and erroneous 
rendering of the Common Version, its bearing and pur- 
pose are scarcely to be discerned. As in similar cases, 
the obscurity thus spread over it has served to counte- 
oance tlie supposition that it involves some mysterious 
meaning. Yet, even as rendered in the Common Ver- 
sion, the passage, so far from affording any proof of the 
deity of Christ, presents only the conception of his en- 
tire dependence upon God. 

In order to enter into its character and purpose, W8; 
mustconsider that the Jews in general, li a ving httle moral 
desert to recommend them to the favor of God, placed 
their reliance upon external ceremonies; and among 
these, there was none to which they attached more 
importance than a superstitious observance of the Sab»j 
bath. The majority of the Jews had that enmltji 
toward Christ, which the bigots of a false religion always 
feel toward a teacher of the truth, who discloses the 
nothingness and the falsehood of their pretensions. As 
the descendants of Abraham, as performing ' the works of 
the Law,' which in their view were little more than 
the ceremonies of the Law, as God's chosen people, 
ihey considered themselves as holy, and looked upon 
Christ as a profane heresiarch. Their feelings toward 
him were such as in the fifteenth century might have 
been excited among the members of the Romish Church 
in any CathoUc country, by one openly teaching, I do 
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\ not say Protestantism, but pure Christianity, the essen- 
tial truths of religion and morals, and fearlessly reprov- 
ing the vices, superstitions, and hypocrisy of the age. 
They regarded him, as such a reformer would have 
been regarded, as an enemy of God ; for if he were 
not at enmity with God, they were. 

In opposition to this state of feehng among them, 
our Saviour used the strongest expressions to declare, 
that he was acting wholly under the guidance of God, 
and that his authority was the authority of God. It is 
an obvious remark, though it may be worth pointing out, 
that the expressions of the most absolute dependence 
upon God, and the boldest assertions of divine authority, 
amount to the same thing, and occur indiscriminately in 
his discourses. So far as he was a mere instrument 
in the hands of God, so far was his authority identical 
with that of God. These considerations will perhaps 
explain the general character of the passage we are 
considering, uhich may be thus rendered : 

" Upon this the Jews came in pursuit of Jesus, be- 
cause he had done thus upon the Sabbath. Then Jesus 
said to thqm, My Father has been working hitherto as 
I am working. Then, for this, the Jews were more 
bent upon killing him ; because he had not only broken 
the Sabbath, but spoken of God as particularly his 
Father, putting himself on an equality with God. Then 
Jesus said to them, I tell you in truth the Son can do 
nothing of himself, but only what he sees his Father 
doing ; for it is what he does, that the Son is doing 
like him. For the Father loves the Son and directs him 
in all that he does ; and will direct him in greater works 
than these, to your astonishment. For as th^ Father 
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ises the dead, and gives them life, so also the Son gives 
fe to whom he will. Nor does the Father condemn 
ly, but has committed all condemnation to the Son ; 
that the Son is to be honored hy all as they honor 
the Father. He who honors not the Son, honors not 
the Father who sent him. I tell you in tmth, he who 
listens to my words and puts his trust in him who sent 
me, has eternal life, and shall not come under condem- 
aation ; but has passed from death to life. I tell you in 
truth, that the hour is coming, nay, it has come, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and 
they who listen to it shall live. For as the Father is the 
fountain of hfe, so has he given to the Son to be the 
luntain of life ; and he has intrusted him with authori- 
to pass condemnation also, because he is the Man. 
not astonished at this ; for the hour is coming in 
which all who are in their sepulchres shall hear his 
voice, and come forth ; those who have done good to 
the resurrection of life, and those who have done evil to 
the resurrection of condemnation. Of myself I can do 
nothing, I condemn as I am directed, and my condemna- 
tion is just ; for I regard not my own will, but the will of 
him who sent me." 

We will now attend to some passages in this discoursa, 
which require or admit further illustration. The Jews, 
exasperated against Jesus, had represented him to them- 
selves, as one who impiously impugned the authority 
of their Law, having openly manifested his contempt for 
it by a wanton violation of the Sabbath. The immedi- 
ate purport of the first address of our Saviour to them 
may be thus expressed ; I am executing the works of 
God, to whom my relation is like that of a son to a 
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father; and as the immediate works of God are not 
suspended from a regard to the rest of the Sabbath, 
neither is there reason that mine should be : " My Fa- 
ther has been working hitherto as I am working.'^ 
The ultimate object of these words was to affirm^ in a 
manner very striking, at once from its indirectness and 
its brevity, that he was acting as the minister of (jod 
with his full approbation and authority. The Jews did 
not familiarly speak of God as their father ; and when 
Jesus called him " my Father," they understood him at 
once as meaning to express, that his relation to God 
was different from that of all other men. They under- 
stood, likewise, that he ^^put himself on an equality 
with God," in implying, that he was no more bound by 
a regard to the law of the Sabbath than God by whose 
authority he acted. 

There is nothing, I think, in what follows that requires 
particular explanation till we come to the words ; " As 
the Father raises the dead and gives them life, so also 
the Son gives life to whom he will." With S©^, ^ life,''in 
the New Testament, the idea of happiness is associated. 
'Eternal life,' for example, denotes eternal happiness. 
The meaning of Christ, then, in these words may be 
thus expressed ; The Father raises the dead to a new 
and happy state of being ; but in this work he has ap* 
pointed the Son as his minister, who by his rehgion 
affords the means of securing this blessedness, which 
will be conferred on all his followers without exception, 
as if by his own act and will. 

** Nor does the Father condemn any, but has com- 
mitted all condemnation to the Son." This language, 
it is obvious, must on any supposition be regarded 
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ed as figurative. What was meant by it isj that Christ, 
being tlie teacher of that religion through which the laws 
and sanctions of God's moral government are made 
known, miglit be regarded as the minister of God ap- 
pointed to pronounce the sentence of ootid e inflation on 
all exposed to it. He condemned only those whom 
God condemned, and he condemned all those whom Gjd 
cx)0(lemned. It is as such a minister that fie afterward 
represents himself, when he says, "I condemn as I am 
directed." At the close of the discourse (verse 45), 
dropping this figure, he represents God in person as the 
jud^e who passes sentence ; " Think not," he says, 
" that I will accuse you before the Father; there is one 
who is accusing you, Moses in whom ye have trusted," 
In anotiier discourse (Ch. xii, 47.) he explains what is 
meant by him, when he speaks of judging and con- 
demning men. It signifies that men will be judged and 
condemned according to those laws and sanctions of 
moral conduct which he has made known to them in hia 
religion ; " If any one hear my words and regard them 
not, I do not condemn him ; for I have not come to con- 
demn the world, but to save the world. But there Js a 
condemner for him who rejects me, and receives not 
my words. The doctrine i have taught will con- 
demo him hereafter." 

In the discourse before us, our Saviour used the words 
on which we are remarking, in reference to the Jews, 
his enemies, who considered themselves as secure of not 
being condemned by God, however their characters and 
conduct might be condemned by Jesus. It will be, he 

^^pves them to understand, as if all condemnation were . 

^nsmmitted to the Son. 
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" I tell you in truth, he who listens to my words and 
puts his trust in him who sent me, has eternal life, and 
shall not come under condemnation; but has passed 
from death to life/' The punishment of sin is often 
represented in the New Testament under the figure of 
death. Death is regarded as the most severe of human 
punishments, and commonly apprehended as the great- 
est of the inevitable evils of our present state ; except 
when this apprehension is done away by the faith and 
hopes of a Christian. To his view, indeed, it changes 
its aspect. To him it is a deliverance from the thraldom 
of this life, and a rapid and glorious advance in that 
course of progression and blessedness on which he has 
entered. It is no interruption of that etebnal life, 
which he has commenced. According to the common 
apprehension of death, " he shall never die.** But to 
the sinner death appears under an opposite aspect. The 
natural dread of it is not alleviated by any rational hope 
of a happier life to follow it. On the contrary, it is the 
commencement of that state in which the tendencies of 
his evil dispositions will be more fully developed, and 
their consequences more bitterly felt. Now to the dis- 
pensations of the future life, Christ always refers as the 
great sanctions of his religion. Death, then, being the 
termination of all- sinful gratifications, and the com- 
mencement of future punishment, for this reason, in 
connexion with those before mentioned, is employed, by 
an obvious figure, to represent the whole punishment of 
sin ; and those who lie exposed to this punishment are, 
by a figure equally obvious, spoken of as already 
" dead " ; as the good are spoken of as already in pos- 
session of " eternal Hfe." Thus too we may perceive, 
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why death, presenting itself under 3uch opposite aspects 
to the one class and to the other, is represented, though 
common to all, as the punishment of the wicked. 

" I tell you in truth, that the hour is coming, nay, i 
has come, when the dead shall hear the voice of thff . 
Son of God, and those who hsten to it shall live," The 
discourse of our Saviour has been misunderstood from 
inattention to the causes why sinners are metaphorically 
called by him " dead." It has been thought to be on 
account of the deadness of their moral principles and 
affections. Hence some commentators have supposed, 
that there is in this discourse a series of harsh transitions, 
from the literally dead who are raised to life by the 
Father, to the morally dead spoken of in the words last 
quoted, and them again to the proper dead " who are 
in their sepulchres." Others have explained the words 
just quoted as referring to the literally dead who were 
raised to life by our Saviour during his ministry, though 
no corresponding meaning can be put upon his language 
immediately preceding, in which he speaks of those who 
have " passed from death to life," and the explanation 
is, at the same time, foreign from the purpose and con- 
nexion of the discourse, and inconsistent with the anti- 
thetical opposition which mns through it between the 
two general classes, of the dead, and of those who have 
eternal life. Others, still, by a far more extravagant 
interpretation, have understood Jesns, when he speaks of 
I those in their sepulchres who shall hear his voice and 
, to refer only to the morally dead, and, consequent- 

, to describe only a moral resurrection. The true 
ining of the words we are considering, I conceive to ( 

, that Christ had come to call sinners to reformation (I 
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that those who lay exposed to death with all its fearfid 
consequences, "the dead," as they are figuratively called, 
would hear his voice ; and that those who listened to it 
would be delivered from death as an evil, and have 
only to look forward to life and blessedness. 

"The Fatlier has intrusted him with authority to 
pass condemnation also, because he is the Man." The 
rendering of the last words needs explanation. In the 
Oriental languages, tlie term, ' son of man ' was used 
simply as equivalent to * man.' Of this, as every one 
knows, there are many examples in the Old and 
New Testament. In the Syriac version of the New 
Testament, this periphrasis not unfrequently occurs 
where only the word uvS^Qanog, 'man,' is used in 
the original. In this, which is, I conceive, the only 
sense of the term, it was used by Christ, concerning 
himself. * The Son of Man ' means nothing more than 
* the Man.' Why he so designated himself, has not, I 
think, been satisfactorily explained. It may be account- 
ed for by the state of things which has been already 
referred to. * The coming of the Messiah was a dan- 
gerous topic of discourse. He would, consequently, be 
designated by ambiguous titles ; and such language 
would naturally be used, as ; ' When the man [the Son 
of Man] comes'; 'the man will deliver us.' Hence 
this term, I imagine, came to signify the Messiah, but 
somewhat ambiguously. The uncertainty of its appli- 
cation might be increased, when our Saviour entered on 
his ministry ; for he, simply as an individual exciting 
such strong and general interest and curiosity by his 

• See before, p. 177. 
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miracles and doctrme, would, we may easily suppose, 
be designated as ' the Man,' * A term which thus 
strongly intimatedj but did not directly express, hi» 
claim to be that great minister of God whom the Jews 
had been expecting, was well suited to tlie circumstan- 
ces in which he was placed ; and was, in consequence, 
adopted by him as a title appropriate to himself. With 
these I'iews, I would not however object to the common 
rendering, " the Son of Man," if it be so familiar as to 
make a change unpleasant, except in passages like that 
before us, in which, by giving a verbal instead of a true 
rendering, the sense is obscured, " God," says our 
Saviour in this passage, " has intrusted me with authori- 
ty to pass condemnation, because I am the Man " ; in- 
tending by this to express in language which somewhat 
veiled his meaning, that he was that last minister of God 
whom the Jews had hoped for under the name of ' the 
Messiah,' or ' the Anointed.' Messiah, or Anointed, it 
may be observed, is a common name as well as Man; 
and the former term, equally with the latter, could be- 
come the designation of a particular individual only &om 
the manner of its application. 

" Be not astonished at this ; for the hour is coming in 
which all who are in their sepulchres shall hear his voice, 
aod come forth ; those who have done good, to the resur- 
rection of life, and those who have done evil, to the resur- 
rection of condemnation." The meaning of our Saviour 
■^niay be thus expressed ; Be not astonished at what I 
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have told you, that God has appointed me as his minis- 
ter, to announce whom he approves, and whom he con- 
demns, and to afford to all the means of passing from 
death to life ; — Be not astonished at this, for, in truth, 
the future condition of all will be determined by their 
obedience or disobedience to the laws of my religicm, 
which are the laws of God. They shall be judged by 
this standard, as if they were called from their sepul- 
chres by my voice to be judged in person by me. This 
mode of understanding the passage will be still further 
illustrated by what follows. 

It is a common figure in the New Testament to speak 
of Christ personally, when his religion, under some one 
of its aspects, effects, or relations is intended ; and this 
is sometimes done when the expression is such as our 
use of language does not allow. St. Paul addresses 
the Colossians, according to a verbal rendering, thus 
( ii. 6, 7.); "As then ye have received Christ 
Jesus, walk in him, rooted and grounded in him." He 
exhorts them (iii. 13.) to forgive each other, " as Christ 
had forgiven them " ; not referring to any forgiveness 
from Christ in person, but to the forgiveness of their 
past sins upon their becoming sincere Christians. He 
says to the churches addressed in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, churches to which Jesus had never preached 
(iv. 20, 21) ; " Ye have not so learnt Christ, since ye 
have heard him and been taught by him as the truth is 
in Jesus." He speaks to the Romans of the " spirit of 
Christ," that is ' the spirit of Christianity ' dwelling in 
them ; and the expression, " that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts," is elsewhere (Ephesians iii. 17.) used by 
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him. He writes to the Corinthians (1 Ep. xv. 18.) 
of those " who have fallen asleep in Christ," meaning, 
those who have died ' being Christians ' ; for " to be Id 
Christ " is a common phrase in his epistles for ' being a 
Christian.' He tells the Philippians (i. 8.), " God is my 
witness how earnestly I love you all in aiihiyxi-oig Xt/i-rtov 
'ifjoov, words which, from the difference in our modes of 
expression, do not admit of a verba) translation into our 
^Jkinguage ; but the meaning of which is ' with Christian 
I'lendemess.' Again he says lo them (i. 21.) "For to 
is Christ, and death is gain " ; that is, ' my life 
is devoted to the cause of Christ, to the promotion of 
his religion.' In the same epistle {iii. S.) are these 
words ; " I have suffered the lass of all these things, count- 
ing them but as refuse, that I might win Christ," where 
tlie expression, " to win Christ," means ' to secure the 
blessings of Christianity.' To the Galalians, he 
(iii. 27, 28.), Whoever has "been baptized to Christ 
has put on Christ " ; that is, as appears from the 
nexion, 'is entitled to all the privileges of a Christian.''! 
The Apostle proceeds; "There is neither Jew 
Gentile, neither slave nor freeman, neither male nor fe- 
male ; hut ye are all one in Christ Jesns," — ' ye are all 
on an equality as Christians.' So also the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of " Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," intending by those 
words to express the unchangeableness of Christian truth. 
I have, perhaps, brought together more examples than 
are necessary, of a common form of expression. Our 
Saviour himself uses language in a similar manner. By 
f speech, he refers to himself personally i 
' his rehgion, the divine power exerted in 
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establishment, and the operation of those lawB of Grod's 
moral government which it announces. Thus he says 
(Matth. X. 34.) ; ^^ Think not that I came to bring peace 
to the earth ; I came not to bring peace, but a sword." 
So also in Luke (xii. 49.) ; ^' I came to bring fire to the 
earth ; and what would I ? That it were abready 
kindled." In these passages, every one understands 
that our Saviour speaks of the effects of his reh'gion, and 
not of any thing to be accomplished by his immediate 
agency. In like manner, when he declares that he has 
come " to save the world," he refers to the power of 
his religion in delivering men from ignorance, error, sm, 
and their attendant evils. " God," it is . said, " did not 
send his son into the world to pass condemnation on the 
world ; but that the world through him may be saved* 
He who puts his trust in him is not exposed to condem- 
nation. He who rejects him is already condemned ; be- 
cause he has not given credit to the only son of God. 
The condemnation of men is this, that light has come 
into the world, and they have preferred darkness to 
light, because their deeds were evil." * This passage 
shows how men are to be saved by Christ, namely, by 
their own act in believing and obeying him ; and is also 
one of those which explain what is meant by his figura- 
tive language when he speaks of judging and condemning 
men. 

" I am the resurrection and the life*" f In what 
sense our Saviour used these sublime words may appear 
from what immediately follows. "He who puts his 
trust in me, though he die, shall live ; and he who lives 
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Ilhrough his &th in me, shall never die." Christ is the 
iresurrection and the life, because through faith in him, 
through a practical belief of the truths which he taught, 
eternal life is to be obtained. Thus he afterwards says 
(John xii. 49, 50.) ; " I teach not from myself; but the 
Father who sent me has commanded me what I shoulc! say, 
and what I should teach; and I know that what he 
HAS COMMANDED is etemd life ; " that is, it affords the 
means of attaining eternal life. 

He says to the Jews in reference to those Gentiles 
who would embrace his religion (John x. 16) ; " I have 
Other sheep, who are not of this fold ; those also I must 
faring in ; and they ivill hear my voice ; and there will 
be one flock and one shepherd." In these words he 
does not mean to assert his own personal agency in the 
conversion of the Gentiles ; they were not literally to 
hear liis voice ; but they were to be converted by the 
preaching of his religion. There is a similar figure in 
the words {John sii. 32.), " And I, though I be hfted 
up from the earth, will draw all men to me." 

In his most affecting conversation with Tils disciples, 
the evening before his crucifixion, he tells them (John 
xiv. 18, 19.), " I will not leave you as orphans, I will 
come to you. A little while hence, and the world will 
see me no more ; but ye shall see me ; because 1 am 
blessed, ye shall be blessed also." Here, as 1 have be- 
fore had occasion to explain, * our Saviour refers, not to 
any personal presence with his disciples, but to liia 
presence with them in the power of his religion, his pres- 
ence to their minds and hearts. 
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In other instances, Jesus uses what may Utechmcally 
called ^ an equivalent figure,' by which I noiean figura- 
tive language not intended to correspond to the real 
state of things, except so far as to produce an effect up- 
on the mind equivalent to what that might produce if 
distinctly apprehended. Thus he tells his disciples (John 
xiv. 2, 3.), " There are many rooms in my Father's 
house. Were it not so, I had told you. I am going to 
prepare a place for you. And when I have gone and 
prepared a place for you, I will come again and take you 
with me, that where I am, you may be also." When 
Jesus thus speaks of preparing a place for hh disciples, 
and, after preparation, returning to take them with him, 
he uses figurative terms which do not admit of being 
transformed into literal. The general effect of the lan- 
guage, its aggregate significance, if I may so speak, id 
alone to be regarded. The meaning is ; Your future 
blessedness will be as great, and is as certain, as if it were 
I prepared for you by me, your master and friend, and 
you were assured that I should return in person to con- 
duct you to it. 

In a similar manner we are to understand another dec- 
laration of Jesus, already noticed, which has been errone- 
ously explained (Matth. xviii. 19, 20.); "Again; I 
tell you, that if two of you agree on earth concern- 
ing every thing which they may ask, their prayers will 
be granted by my Father in Heaven ; for where two 
or three are assembled in my cause, there am I in the 
midst of of them." By this, as I have said, * our Sav- 
iour intended that the prayers of his followers for the 
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promotioQ of his cause, for the guidance and aid neces- 
sary to them as his ministers, would be granted as if they 
were liis own, as if he himself were praying with them. 
In order to explain some other passages in which our 
Saviour speaks figuratively of his personal agency, it ia 
necessary to attend to a new consideration. The Jews 
had been accustomed to designate the dispensation which 
they expected from their Messiah, as ' the kingdom of 
the Messiah,' or ' the kingdom of God,' or ' of Heaven.' 
This language, though the conceptionswhich they had at- 
tached to it were erroneous, was such, as taken in a figura- 
tive sense, might well describe the Christian dispensation. 
It was adopted, therefore, by our Saviour, and after him 
by his Apostles ; and to this leading metaphor of a king- 
dom, much of the figurative language throughout the 
New Testament is conformed. The establishment of 
Christianity in the world is spoken of by Christ as the 
efrtablishment of the kingdom or reign of the Messiah or 
of God. This event he describes, figuratively, as ' hia 
coming to reign,' or simply as ' his coming,' that is, his 
manifestation to men in his true character. 

Thus we find the following language (Matth. xvi. 27, 
2S) ; " For the Sod of Man is coming with the glory 
I of bis Father, with his angels ; and then he will render 
to every one according to his deeds. I tell you in truth, 
there are some of those standing here, who .shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of Man coining to 
reign." The literal meaningof these words may beihus 
given; The kingdom of Heaven, the Christian dispensa- 
tion, shall be established by a glorious display of the 
power of God ; and being established, men shall be 
tewarded or punished as their actions conform to its 
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laws ; every one shall be judged by the law9 of its king, 
the Son of Man ; and the establishment of Christianity 
in the world shall be made secure and evident during 
the life time of some of those now present. 

He shall come " with his angels," that is the angels of 
God. Angels were conceived of by the Jews as minis- 
ters of God's providence ; and Christ, confonning his 
language to their conceptions, repeatedly speaks of the 
ministry of angels, figuratively, to denote some manisfesta- 
tion of the power of God. Thus he tells Nathanael 
(John i. 52.), " Ye shall see heaven opened and the 
angels of God ascending and descending to the Son of 
Man ; " meaning. Ye shall witness manifest proof of 
the relation existing between God and me, his minister. 
When our Saviour speaks of his coming with the glory 
of God and his angels, he does not mean by these figures 
to express, that he himself will appear in person with 
some visible and splendid display ; his meaning is as has 
been explained ; corresponding to what he elsewhere says 
(Luke xvii. 20, 21.), "The coming of the kingdom of 
God is not to be observed ; nor will men say, Behold, 
it is here, or. Behold, it is there ; for, behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you." 

In relation to this subject, there are still other facts to 
be attended to. With the establishment of Christianity 
was connected the punishment of the Jews for their 
rejection of Christ. They, in return, were rejected by 
God. The peculiar relation which they had held 
toward him was publicly abrogated. As a nation they 
ceased to exist. Their country was ravaged, they were 
destroyed, or forced from it into slavery or exile; Jerusa- 
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lem was ii^ ivaste, and the temple burnt and thrown 
down. How the establishment of Christianity was 
connected with those events, we shall perceive if we 
consider, that the Jews had been separated by God from 
other rations, to be the subjects of a special dispensation, 
by which he n-as made known to them, and they were 
called to worehip him. Tiiey were, ia an obvious sense 
of the words, bis chosen people. Bat, in rejecting 
Christ and refusing to obey him, they had virtually 
renounced their allegiance to God, They had dissolved 
by their own act the connexion that had existed between 
him and them. They had, if one may so speak, put the 
question at issue, whether they were stiil in favor with 
God, still his peculiar people, and Christ were a blas- 
phemous impostor speaking falsely in the name of God, 
as they had declared him to be ; or whether Christ 
spoke wilh divine authority, and they consequently had 
refused to submit to the auihorify of God. The pecu- 
liar relation that had existed between God and them was 
recognised by Christ himself; to them he was immediate- 
ly sent; his claims were in the first instance submitted 
Id them ; and they had rejected him as a false Messiah, 
question thus at issue must, it would seem, 

ieive a public and solemn decision, before the evi- 
dence of Christianity could be considered as complete ; 
and this decision was made by God in the rejection antW 
punishment of the nation. 

This punishment, it is further to be recollected, had 
been announced by Christ. He had thus suspended the 
completion of the full evidence of his divine mission till 
ment of his prophecy. When that 
18 
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place the series of proofs might be considerad as closed, 
and his religion as established. 

Nor is this all. The Jews were the bitter enemies of 
Christianity ; and it was against persecution from them 
alone^ that the religion had first to struggle. In their 
opposition to it they had a vantage ground which none of 
its subsequent enemies possessed. They claimed to 
know the character and purposes of God^ and to be the 
proper judges of a prophet pretending to be sent from 
him to their nation. In the view of many Gentiles, the 
question at issue between the Jews and Christ was, 
without doubt, regarded as "a question of their own 
superstition,'* * which it was for them to decide. Now 
from this opposition and persecution, of a nature to be 
so injurious to the growth of the new religion, Christiani- 
ty was relieved by the destruction of the nation. It no 
longer appeared as an off-shoot from Judaism, but 
assumed its independent character, not deriving support 
from the preceding dispensation, but throwing back 
evidence upon it. 

Thus it appears, in what manner the establishment of 
Christianity was connected with the destruction of the 
Jewish nation ; and why our Saviour sometimes speaks 
of the events as simultaneous. This is the case through- 
out tlie prophecy in the twenty-fourth chapter of Mat- 
thew, so far as it relates to the calamities coming upon 
the Jews. In this there are some passages that striking- 
ly illustrate the modes of expression elsewhere used by 
Christ. He evidently speaks of his own coming and 
presence, figuratively, in the Oriental language of poetry 

*Act9 XXV. 19. comp. xviii. 15. 
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and prophecy ; and in the same use of language refers 
to his own personal agency, events which were not to 
be effected by it, but were to be accomplished ia his 
cause by God. 

Afler warning his disciples against being deceived by 
those wbo would falsely claim the character of the Mes- 
, (his character, I conceive, as a deliverer from the 
I tyranny of tlie Romans), he says ; " If then they say to 
, Behold he [the Messiah] is in some soUiary place ; 
It forth ; Behold he is in a secret chamber ; do not 
believe them ; for the coming of the Son of Man will be 
like the lightning which flashes from the east to the 
west," * — as apparent and splendid. The meaning is, 
' For the evidence which God will afford for the estab- 
lishment of my religion will be the most conspicuous and 
onequi vocal.' 
^^ In what immediately follows, after predicting the ex- 
^Hinction of the Jewish nation in language of which we 
^BlfcTe abundant examples in the Hebrew prophets, that 
^^k, in the strongest figures representing a day of utter 
^H^knesSgf he proceeds ; " Then will thk sign of the 

•Matth. iiir. 2C, 27. 

t ■ A day of diirkneas ' is an obrious figure for ' i day of di»tre«B.' 
Henee, in the Oriental style, a time of utter calimit;, the destmetion 
of ft nation, is depcribed by the extinction of the ana and the other 
lights of beaTBn. Thus Isaiiih (liii. 9, 10,), in spealting of the de- 
•tTBClion of Babjlon, says; 

'■ Behold the day of Jehovah is coming, cruel with wntih and fierce 
Uiger, to lay the land desolate and to destroy its sinners out of it, 

" For the slars of haaven and its Donstellationa shall not give their 
light, Ihe sun shall be darkened in bis going forth, and the mooD 
■hall not cause her light to shine." 

Bo also Ezekiel, dBDcribing the Ml of Egypt ; (xxxii. 7, 8.) 
" And wlien 1 shall put thee out, I will cover Ibe heaven, i 
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Son of Man appear in heaven; and then will all the 
tribes of the land lament, when they see the S<mi of Man 
coming upon the clouds of heaven with great power and 
glory." The Jews had repeatedly demanded of Christ 
a sign firom heaven ; that is, a miracle conspicuous in 
the hearens, or apparently having its origin there. This, 
for some reason or other, they pretended to regard 
as what might afford clear proof of his being the Mes- 
siah, such proof as his other works did not furmsh. 
They made the refusal of this sign one main pretext of 
theur unbelief: " The Jews," says St. Paul, ^^ demand 
signs." * In St. John's Gospel the Jews are represent- 
ed as comparing Christ with Moses, and asking ; " What 
sign dost thou show us, that we may give thee credit ? 
What dost thou perform? Our fathers eat manna in the 
wilderness, as it is written, He gave them bread from 
HEAVEN to eaf."t It is in reference, I think, to this 
demand of the Jews, that our Saviour says, "Then will 
THE SIGN of the Son of Man appear in heaven" ; intend- 
ing by these words, that the most conspicuous proof 
would then be given of his divine mission. This proof, 
he expresses in what follows, should be a display of 
God's providence in the establishment of his religion, 
which should cause all the inhabitants of the land to 
lament. It would be his triumph and their desolation. 

make its stars dark. I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the 
moon shall not give her light ; all the bright lights of heaven will I 
make dark over thee, and spread darkness over thy land.'* 

It is unnecessary to quote at length more examples of this figura- 
tive language. Others may be found } Isaiah xxxiv. 4. Jeremiah 
XV. 9. Joel ii. 30, 31. iii. 15. Amos viii. 9. 

• 1 Cor. i. 22. t John vi. 30. 31 . 
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He describes it under the figure of his coming on tholl 
clouds of lieaven with great power and glory. 

This is one of those passages which may teach us 
bow such figurative language is to he understood. 
There was no visible appearance of our Saviour at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, nor have we reason to ascribe 
the punishment of the Jews in any degree to his person- 
al agency. No such visible appearance took place be- 
fore the generation then living had passed away. Yet 
all the events which it was his purpose to predict, oc- 
curred during that period : After what has been quoted, 
he says (verse 34) ; " I tell you in truth, this present 
generation shall not pass away before all these things are 
accomplished." It is, then, the power of God displayed 
in his cause, which he speaks of figuratively as his own- 
Thus, likewise, we are to understand his words when be 
says in bis last charge to his disciples (Matth. xxviii. 18.) ; 
"All power is given me in heaven and on earth ; " where 
be ascribes to himself personally the power of God which 
would be exerted in the support of Christianity. 

After the prediction of the destruction of Jerusaler 
our Saviour in the next chapter (Matth. xxv.) repre-^ " 
sents the kingdom of Heaven, or Christianity, as estab- 
lished and in operation. All are to he judged by its 
laws, tlie laws of God's moral government. Some will 
be rewarded, and some punished, all according to their 
deeds. After his enforcing this truth in two parables, fol- 
lows that most solemn and impressive description, in 
which he represents himself personally as the Judge of 
men. It contains a most important truth enveloped in a 
most striking figure. It is a scenical representation, 
adapted powerfully to affect the minds of his immediate 
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hearers, and our own. The naked truth here taught is 
the most important, the most practical, truth of religion ; 
that which concerns us the most deeply ; it is, that our 
happiness or misery is to be determined by ourselves, 
by the conformity of our conduct to the will of God, 
which Christ has revealed. The solemn imagery in 
which this truth is presented is but an expansion of the 
figure that our Saviour had before used ; " For the Son 
of Man is commg with the glory of his Father, with his 
angels ; and then he will render to every one accord- 
ing to his deeds." What was predicted in these words, 
was to take place while some who heard him were still 
living: "I tell you in truth, there are some of those 
standing here, who shall not taste of death till they see the 
Son of Man coming to reign." While the generation then 
living continued on earth, the kingdom of Heaven was 
to be established, the Messiah was to assume his reign, 
and men were to be judged by his laws. It may be ob- 
served that the figure which connects his judging in per- 
son with his assuming his reign, would be obvious to an 
Oriental ; the ancient custom having been for kings to sit 
in person as judges. Hence both in the Old and New 
Testament the verb ' to judge ' is not unfrequently used 
as equivalent with the verb ' to reign ' or * to rule.* 

But this language is highly figurative ; and why, it 
may be asked, was such language used by our Saviour, 
language of which the purport is liable to be misunder- 
stood ? The answer is, that, in the first place, the es- 
sential meaning of the words, that meaning which is 
of the deepest interest to all, may be readily under- 
stood. It is clearly taught, that every man will receive 
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according to his deeds ; that our condition in the future 
life will be determined by our character in the present. 
To account for the imageiy in which this truth is pre- 
sented, we must loolc to tlie intellectual habits and cul- 
ture of those addressed. The contemporaries and coun- 
trymen of Christ clothed their conceptions in language 
very different from that with which we are familiar. To 
them, Oriental fashions of speech were vernacular. They 
were to be addressed through their feelings and imagina- 
tion. The great body of the Jews, unaccustomed to 
any exercise of the understanding, bad scarcely the 
power of apprehending a truth presented to them as a 
philosophical abstraction, in its naked and literal form. 
An array of figures was required to command theii' at- 
tention. It was necessary that the doctrine taught should 
be incorporated, as it were, in images obyious to sight, in 
order to affect their minds. The ideas presented were 
to be conveyed in a manner adapted to their concep- 
tions and associations, to their capacity of comprehending 
and feeling. A teacher, divine or human, who should 
have explained the truths of religion in the language of 
Locke or of Butler, would have found no hearers on the 
shores of Gennesaret or within the walls of Jerusalem. 
Our Saviour, had he been addressing a small body of 
philosophers, would undoubtedly have expressed himself 
in a manner very different from that in which he spoke 
to the Je\vish multitudes, or even to his own disciples. 
I aay in a very different manner ; for the essential truths 
of religion could not have been more distinctly made 
known by him. 

But his language, it may be said, is now liable 
Biisunderstood by us. Certainly it is so, upon 
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points of minor importance, if we will not exercise our 
reason upon the subject ; and he is in a great error who 
supposes that any rule can be laid down for the study of 
the Scriptures, which shall supersede the exercise of in- 
vestigation, thought, and judgment. Except in treating 
of the exact sciences, the very nature of language renders 
such a use of it impossible, as will preclude all liability 
to be misunderstood. The impression which it makes, 
the ideas which it excites, in him who hears or reads it, 
depend upon the previous state of his own mind. In 
proportion as one is prepared to apprehend a subject, as 
it was apprehended by him who spoke or wrote, he will 
be more likely to receive the meaning designed. In 
passing fix)m one age to another, or from one nation to 
another, the significance of language varies with the ever- 
varying conceptions of men. Our Saviour often left his 
words to be explained by subsequent events, or to be 
rightly apprehended as the minds of his hearers acquired 
power to accommodate themselves to the truth. During 
his ministry his Apostles often misunderstood him ; and it 
was not till many years after his ascension, that they 
C(Mnprehended the purport of the simple direction, " Go 
ye and make converts of all nations " ; and then only in 
consequence of a new miracle. 

The language of Christ respecting his future coming 
and his judgment of men was, likewise, I believe, mis- 
understood by his Apostles. Interpreting it literally, 
they anticipated a personal and visible return of their 
Master to earth at no distant period, when he would 
appear as the Judge of mankind. This is a subject neces- 
siary to be explained in connexion with the views that 
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have been given of the meaning of Christ, which would 
be otherwise imperfect and unsatisfactory. At the same 
time, it is a subject involving considerations of great im- 
portance. But its discussion in this place would too 
much interrupt the train of the present argument ; and I 
flball, therefore, treat of it in an Appendix to this volume. 

I may here take notice, however, of the argument 
founded by Trinitarians upon the conceptions of the 
Apostles respecting the judgment of mankind hy Christ. 
It has been contended by them, that what the Apostle 
expected is still future ; that Christ is hereafter to judge 
all men in person ; that, in order to this, he must be 
acquainted with every thought and action of every indi- 
vidual ; that such knowledge supposes omniscience ; that 
onmiscience is the attribute of God alone; and that Christ, 
therefore, is God. Without examining any of the other 
Steps in this argument, one need only remark upon the 
very limited notion which it implies of omniscience on the „ 
one hand, and of the power of God on the other, 
knowledge of all thoughts and deeds which have takei 
place in this world from its creation would be, compared ' 
with OMNISCIENCE, less than the acquaintance that a 
child may have with its nursery, compared with the ap- 
prehensions of an archangel. Would it, then, be an act 
transcending the power of God to communicate that 
knowledge ? Could lie not give to one man a perfect ac- 
quaintance whh one other? And if this be possible, 
is his power still so bounded, that he could not give 
to one who had been a man, a perfect knowledge of the 
igbts and deeds of all other men who have lived f 
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In urging such obvious arguments as these^ there is a 
humiliating consciousness of the weakness of the cause 
we are opposing. One may feel as if he were wasting 
reasoning upon a subject unworthy of it ; as if his remarks 
implied a want of common intelligence in his readers ; 
as if he were exposed to the same ridicule, as he who 
should gravely and earnestly labor the proof of an unde- 
niable proposition. But the same is the case with all 
direct reasoning against the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
one can reconcile himself to the discussion of it only by 
considering, not what that doctrine is in itself, but how 
widely and how long it has prevailed, how obstinately it 
is still professed, and the manifold mischief which have 
flowed and are still flowing from it. 



CLASS VI. 

Passages misinterpreted throvgh inattention to the pC' 
culiar characteristics of the modes of expression in 
the New Testament. 

Corresponding to what has been already said, the 
modes of expression in the books of the New Testament 
are often different from those, which we should use at the 
present day to express the same essential meaning. All 
our habits of life, all the habits of our minds, our con- 
ceptions, our modes of apprehension, our associations of 
thought, are more or less unlike those of their writers, or 
of the individuals for whom the books were primarily 
intended. Our imaginations are familiar with different 
objects ; our feeUngs are excited by other causes ; our 
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minds are occupied by other subjects. While the essen- 
tial truths of rehgion, as taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
have remained unchanged and unchangeable, the sphere 
of human knowledge has widened, aud phdosophy haa 
made great advances. A gradual change has been takmg 
place in the character of men's ideas ; they are combined 
in different aggregates, tliey are embodied in other fo]ina 
of language, they are better defined, they stand in dif- 
ferent relations to each other. Let any one recollect 
and bring together what he may kuow of the half-civil- 
ized inhabitants of Galilee, of the bigoted Jews of Jeru- 
salem, or of the Christian converts from heathenism at 
Corinth or Ephesus ; and he will perceive that they 
were men, who, in their ways of thinking and feeling, id 
their opinions and prejudices, in their degree of informa- 
tion, in their power of comprehending truth, in the influ- 
ences to wiiicli they had been subject, and in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, were very unlike an 
intelligent reader of the New Testament at tiie present 
day. The writers of the New Testament partook of the 
character of their age and nation. Their circumstances, 
likewise, were in the highest degree peculiar, and pro- 
duced corresponding feehngs, which we cannot fully ap- 
prehend without an effort of thought and imagination. 
They were Jews, accustomed to strraig Oriental modes of 
speech, and to figurative language of a kind not familiar 
to us, and the force of which, therefore, we are liable to 
misapprehend. All these chcumstances contributed to 
produce a style of expression in the New Testament, 
which is not to be judged of by the standard of our own- 
Ve may satisfy ourselves that we have ascertained the 
^e meaning of a writer, even when hb language varies 
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much from that, which the habits of our time might lead 
us to adopt in conveying the same ideas. 

Of passages that bear the stamp of what, in a wide 
sense of the term, one may call the Oriental style of the 
New Testament, we have already had many examples 
under the preceding heads, particularly under the last. 
I now propose to explain a few passages in the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians; two epistles written 
probably at the same time, having a striking likeness, 
and serving to illustrate each other. That which goes 
under the name of the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
probably a circular epistle sent to different churches in 
Asia Minor. They were written from Rome late in the 
life of the Apostle, just about the termination of his first 
imprisonment in that city. They were addressed to 
Christians, who were principally converts fi-om heathen- 
ism. One main object of the Apostle was to impress 
them with a deep sense of the blessings they had received 
solely through the favor of God, of the value of their 
religion, and of the relations in which its teacher stood to 
God and to his followers ; and thus to prevent them fi-om 
confounding it with any human doctrine, and modifying 
it, or adding to it, fi-om heathen philosophy or the super- 
stitions of the Jews. He was earnest to make them feel 
how intimately they were connected with Christ, and to 
direct their thoughts to him as, under God, the only 
source of theu: knowledge, blessings, and hopes. 

There was danger that after the first excitement pro- 
duced by the promulgation of Christianity had passed 
away, it would be regarded by many Gentile converts 
only as a new speculation upon topics which had long 
engaged the attention of their philosophers, a system of 
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opinions, having its origin in a. nation whom they regard- 
ed as barbarous (in the ancient sense of the word) , which* 
tliey might adopt in part onlv, reject, or modify, like 
other speculations, in their view similar. It was with a 
feeling of this danger, that St. Panl told the Corinlhi 
that he was sent " to preach, not with wisdom of words, 
lest the cross of Christ should become of no account " ; * 
and that lie was " determined to know nothing among 
them, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified." f In the 
two Epistles we are considering, he teaches those address- 
ed, that it was thi-ough Christ alone, that they who were 
formerly Gentiles had attained to a knowledge of God, 
and of the truths and hopes of religion. To raise and 
strengthen their sense of the value of Christianity, he 
describes its blessings, especially in reference to them- 
selves who had been Gentiles, in the strongest terms ; 
and, to fix their attention on CTirist as their great and sole 
master, he uses language equally strong in speaking of 
his relation to God, of the importance and dignity of his 
office, and of tiie dependence of all his followers upon 
him. 

To the Colossians, lie says (i. 9 — 30.) ; 

" So then, we also, since we first heard of your faith, 
cease not to pray for you and to ask, that ye may be 
made perfect in the knowledge of God's will, having all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding ; that ye may walk 
worthily of the Lord to all acceptance, being fruitful 
in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge 
of God ; being endued with all strength through his glo- 
rious power, so as to bear all things patiently and joyfully ; 
giving thanks to the Father, who has qualified us to shars 
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the lot of the holy who are in the light, rescuiDg us fifom 
the empire of darkness, and transferring us into the kmg- 
dom of his heloved Son ; by whom we are delivered, our 
sins being remitted ; who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-bom of the whole creation ; for by him all 
has been created, the heavenly and the earthly, the seen 
and the unseen, whether thrones, or principalities, or 
governments, or powers, all has been created through 
him and for him, and he is over all, and all exists by him. 
And he is the head of the body, the community of the 
holy,* he being the beginning, the first-bom from the 
dead, that he might have preeminence in all things. For 
with him it pleased God that whatever is perfect should 
be united, and through him to reconcile all to himself, — 
making peace through the blood of his cross, — all whether 
in heaven or on earth through him." 

In this passage there are some expressions that require 
explanation. God, says St. Paul, " has transferred us 
from the empire of darkness into the kingdom of his be- 
loved Son." To this metaphor much of the following 
language corresponds. It was this kingdom which had 
been newly created, that is, had been newly formed; 
for it is thus that the word rendered created is to be 
understood. We find it, and its correlatives, repeatedly 
used in a similar sense by St. Paul, namely, to denote 
the moral renovation of men by Christianity. Thus he 
says : 

" If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature. The 
old things have passed away, behold all things have Je- 
come neivJ' 2 Cor. v. 17. 

• Or * the church * : I use the term given above as more compre- 
hensive and expressive. 
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" For in Christ Jesus neither is circumcision any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature." Gal. v'l. 15. 

" For we are God's workmanship, created through 
Christ Jesus for good works." Eplies. n. 10. 

" Put on the new man, who is created in the likeness 
of God with the righleousness and holiness of the true 
faith." Ephes. iv. 24. 

The language from the Epistle to the Colossians in 
which Christ is said to have created all things, is to be ex- 
plained in a corresponding manner. He created all things 
in the new dispensation, in the kingdom of Heaven. It 
has been understood as declaring, that llie natural crea- 
tion was the work of Christ. But it is obvious at first 
sight, that the words used are not such as properly de- 
signate the objects of the natural world ; and not such, 
therefore, as we should expect to be employed, if these 
were intended. In speaking of the natural creation, the 
same Apostle refers it to God in different terms, — to 
"the hving God who made heaven and earth, and the 
sea, and all things that are in them." * 

But what is meant by the Apostle when he speaks of 
Christ as creating things heavenly, and unseen, thrones, 
principalities, governments, and powers? I answer, that 
Christ 13 here spoken of by him as the founder and mon- 
arch of the kingdom of Heaven ; and that tiiis kingdom 
is conceived of, not as confined to earth, but as extend- 
ing to the blessed in heaven, to those who have entered, 
or may enter, on their reward. Christ being represented 
under the figure of a king, and his followers being 
those who constituted the subjects of his kingdom, their 
^hest honors and rewards are spoken of, in figurative 
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language, as thrones, principalities, governments, aod 
powers. He himself said to his Apostles ; " In the re^ 
generation," that is, ' in the new creation,' for the terms 
are equivalent, — " In the regeneration, when the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel." * 
" To sit on my right hand and on my left, " — to hold the 
highest places in my kingdom; to attain the highest 
rewards conferred on my followers, — "is not mine to 
give; except to those for whom it is prepared by 
my Father." f But the kingdom of Heaven including 
the seen as well as the unseen, the earthly as well as 
the heavenly, the terms in question are to be under- 
stood, not merely as referring to the rewards of the 
blessed in heaven, but as denoting likewise the highest 
offices and dignities of this kingdom on earth ; the offices 
of those who were ministers of Christ, its king, — his 
apostles and teachers. The purpose of St. Paul is to 
declare, that Christ is the former and master of the whole 
church on earth and in heaven, of the whole community 
of the holy ; that he is the author of all their blessings ; 
that all authority among them is from him ; that all are 
ruled by his laws ; that the whole kingdom on earth and 
in heaven exists through him, and, figuratively speaking, 
" for him," as its monarch. 

The same leading ideas are somewhat differently ex- 
pressed in the corresponding passage in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians (i. 15 — 23.) : 

" And therefore I, hearing of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and of your love toward all the holy, do not cease 
to give thanks for you, praying, that the God of our 

* MaWh, xix. 28. t Matth. xx. 23. 
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rjjotd Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may gi?e you 
the spirit of wisdom and divine 11 luminal ion, that you 
may become acquainted with him, the eyes of your 
minds being enlightened, that you may know what is the 
hope to which he has summoned you, and how rich is 
that glorious inheritance which he has given you among 
the holy, and how exceedingly great is his power exerted 
for us helievers, corresponding to the operation of his 
might displayed in raising Christ from the dead ; whom 
he hath seated at his own right hand in heaven, over all 
rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, and every 
title of honor in this age or in that lo come ; putting all 
things under his feet, and appointing him supreme head 
of the community of the holy, which is his body, the 
perfeclness of him who is made completely perfect in all 

I^P In the passage first quoted from the Epistle to the 
Colossians, there is a clause (verse 19.) which I have 
rendered ; " For with him it pleased God, that whatever 
is perfect should be united." The rendering of the Com- 
mon Version is ; " For il pleased the Father, that in him 
should all fulness dwell." The word here translated 
' fulness,' nX^ijafia, means ' perfeclness,' ' perfection,' 
'completion,' 'fulness,' or 'that which perfects,' 'com- 
pletes,' 'fills.' In the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians it is used by St. Paul in a peculiar man- 
ner ; and from the want of a corresponding term which 
will readily suggest his meaning, tliere is 
stances a difficulty in expressing it in English. The 
rendering of the passages where it occurs must be vari< 
according to the circumstances of the 
19* 
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The leading idea, I conceive, which St. Paul intended 

to express by this word in these two epistles is the Per- 

fectness of Christianity, whether considered as a perfect 

display of the character of God, as a perfect system of 

religious truth, or as making its disciples perfect, in the 

Scriptural sense of that word. All perfection, in his view, 

was combined in it ; and his meaning in the clause just 

referred to is, that it pleased the Father that this whole 

Perfectness, with all those who were the subjects of it, 

(nav TO nh'tQWfia) should abide with Christ. To him, as 

their sole master and teacher, his followers were to look. 

Nothing, to complete his religion, was to be drawn from any 

other source. Whatever was perfect was in him, that is, 

in his religion ; to him every ' perfect ' man was united. 

Thus he says in the Epistle to the Ephesians (iii. 
14_19.); 

" For this, I bend my knees to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose name is borne by every 
family [of Clirist's disciples] in heaven or on earth, that, 
from his glorious abundance, he may grant you to be 
powerfully strengthened, through his spirit, within; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith ; that 
ye may have your root and foundation in love ; and 
thus that ye may be able to comprehend, with all the 
holy, the breadth and the length, the depth and the 
height, of his goodness, * and to know that Christian 



* I insert the words * of his goodness ' to make what 1 conceive the 
meaning of the Apostle clear in a translation. The reference of the 
preceding terms descriptive of magnitude, is, I suppose, to rh 'r'ktiirt* 
rnf ^ol^ns »vrou, verbally, * the richness of his glory,' which I have ren- 
dered, '■ his glorious abundance." These words and others equiva- 
lent, as i ir>^ourot rtis x^V^^f ethrelu, — o irXtft/raf rw 'X.^trrtv, occur often 
in these epistles as descriptive of the goodness of God to the Gen- 
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love * which is better than knowledge ; so that your 
perfection may correspond to the whole perfect dispen- 
sation of God," verbally, that "you may he perfected 
to the wliole perfection of God, " that is, the whole 
perfection which has God for its author. 

In another passage in the same Epistle (iv. 11 — IS.) 
be says, that God (to whom, and not lo Christ, the pre-T 
ceding verses relate,) 

" gave to some to be apostles, to some to be publio^ 
teachers, to some to be evangelists, 
and private teachers, that they might perfect the holy, 
execute the work of the ministry, form the body of 
Christ, till we all attain the same faith, and the same 
knowledge of the Son of God, becoming full-grown r 
reaching the full stature of Christian perfection." 

The words of the last clause, verbally rendered, woulifl 
be " the measure of the stature of the Perfectness [lhat| 
is, of the perfect dispensation] of Christ." 

In a passage already quoted (Ephesians i. 2.3.) tho''1 
communiiy of the holy is called "the body of Christ, 
the perfectness of him who is made completely perfect 
in all tilings." The word >\hi^Bifia, perfectness, is not 
here used in the extent of its signiScation as I have ex- 
plained it. It is limited to the subjects of the perfect 
dispensation of Christ. As it stands, it has a double' ■ 
reference ; one figurative to the idea of the perfect nesayi 
produced by uniting a body to its head, the church beinj^n 

tilei. Witli Llie pasaage in the teil maj he compared RominB i 

" Til. iyiiirfl' ui XfirTiS, I Uiat love which Chriat has taught and 

I,' of which the apOBlIe bo often Bpeiks in these epiatles, L 
t which, be elKwbere leachea, ii bettsT than knowledge. 
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the body and Christ the head; the other literal, the 
church being called the perfectness of Christ, partly be- 
cause its members are considered as perfect, and partly 
because its fonnation was the perfecting of the great de- 
sign of him, who, as a minister of God and teacher of 
the truth, was " made completely perfect in all things." 

We will now turn to Colossians ii. 1 — 10. 

" For I wish you to know what earnest care I have for 
you, and for those of Laodicea, and for all who have not 
known me in person ; that being knit together in love, 
their minds may be excited to attain to all the riches of 
a complete understanding, to a full acquaintance with the 
new doctrine of God, in which are stored all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge. What I would is this, 
that no one may impose upon you by specious discourses. 
For I, though I am absent in body, am present with you 
in spirit, rejoicing at llie sight of your well-ordered state, 
and llie fiinniess of your faith in Christ. As, therefore, 
ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so continue to 
walk in his way, rooted in him, built upon him, and 
established in the faitli as it has been taught you, abound- 
ing in thanksgiving. Beware lest any man make a prey 
of you by a vain and deceitful philosophy, conformed to 
the doctrines of men, the principles of the w^orld, and 
not to Christ ; for with him abides, as his body, all that is 
divinely perfect ; and ye are made perfect through him, 
who is the head of all rule and authority." 

By the words rendered " all that is divinely perfect," 
I understand the whole divine, perfect dispensation, with 
all who had become the subjects of it. * In the hght in 

« In the original words, ri 9rkn(atfA» ri»# ^ornrtt, the ■:genitive may 
denote the relation of an attribute to its subject, so that the wordi 
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which the passage has been placed, it will be perceiv- 
ed that the leadiDg idea?, and the language in which 
they are espressed, are both esseniially the same with 
what we find in other passages of these two Epistles, 
which we have before noticed. These thoughts dwelt 
upon the mind of the Apostle while writing, and he 
reiterates them with a slight change of form. They 
consist in exhortations to unwavering faith, to entire de- 
ference to the instructions of Christ alone, and to constant 
progress in Christian knowledge and love; exhortations 
founded upon the perfectness of the religion taught by 
Christ, upon his divine authority, and upon the most in- 
timate connexion subsisting between him and all his true 
followers, he being the head, as it were, and they the*J 
body, all their blessings and all their knowledge, all tfaatf 
was perfect in thera, b;ing derived from him. 

There are two other passages which, perhaps, it itian 
be worth while to notice under the present head. In I 
twelfth chapter of John's Gospel (verse 40.) the Evan- 
gelist applies to the Jews of his time, words derived from 
Isaiah (vi. 10.), which he thus gives: "He has blinded 
their eyes and made their minds callous, that they niayl 
not see with their eyes, nor understand with their minda^ ■ 
and be convened and I should heal them." 
words," he continues, "said Isaiah, when h 
glory, and spoke concerning him." The primary r 
ence of the jiassage was to the indirect effects to be pro- ! 
duced by the preaching of the Prophet himself upon ths | 
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Jews of his time. But the Evangelist regarded it as 
having a secondary reference to Christ ; and supposed 
Isaiah when uttering those words to have seen, that is, to 
have foreseen, his glory ; the verb to see having here the 
same force as when used concerning Abraham ; " Abra- 
ham saw my day and rejoiced." 

But the words found in Isaiah are represented by the 
Prophet as having been addressed to himself by Jehovah, 
when he beheld a vision of him in the temple ; and the 
Trinitarian contends, that the glory seen by Isaiah, to 
which St. John refers, was this glory of Jehovah, and 
consequently that Jehovah and Christ are the same. 
Unquestionably this interpretation might be admitted, if 
it involved no absurdity and no contradiction to what is 
elsewhere said by the Evangelist. But if it do, it is 
equally unquestionable that it cannot be admitted. 

An argument has been founded by Trinitarians upon 
the exclamation of the Apostle Thomas when convinced 
of the truth of bis Master's resurrection : " And Thomas 
said to Jesus, My Master ! and my God ! " Both titles, 
I believe, were applied by him to Jesus. But the name 
* God ' was employed by him, not as the proper name of 
the Deity, but as an appellative, according to a common 
use of it in his day ; or perhaps in a figurative sense, as 
it sometimes occurs in modem writers, of which the pas- 
sages before quoted from Young afford examples. * I 
have already had occasion to remark upon the different 
significancy of the term ' God ' in ancient and in modem 
times, a difference important to be well understood in 
order to ascertain the meaning of ancient authors. The 

• See p. 108. 
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name ' God ' is an appellative in the Old Testament ; 

and it is a characteristic and peculiar distinction of the 
writers of the New Testament, when compared with 
those who preceded and followed them, that they used 
this name as it is used by enlightened Christians at the 
present day. 

But the argument deserves notice as illustrating the 
very loose reasoning which has been resorted to in bring- 
ing passages from the Old and the New Testament in 
support of false doctrines. Supposing that Thomas had 
believed, and asserted, that his Master was God himself; 
in what way should this affect our faith ? We should 
still know the fact on which his belief was founded, the 
fact of the resuiTCction of his Master, and could draw 
our own inferences from it, and judge whether his were 
well founded. Cousidering into how great an error he 
had fallea in his previous obstinate incredulity, there 
would he little reason for relying upon his opinion as 
infallible in the case supposed. I make these remarks, 
not from any doubt about the meaning of iiis words, but, 
as I have said, for the purpose of pointing out one ex- 
ample of that incomplete and unsatisfactory mode of 
reasoning, which appears in the use of many quotations 
from the Old and the New Testament. 
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4 



The passages to which we have had occasion to attend 
8 of a character to excite an interest in ascertaining 
3 meaning without reference to the general sub- 
it of this volume. Their explanation rests on facte and 
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principles important to be known and attended to in the 
study of the New Testament. But there are others 
brought forward by Trinitarians of which the same can- 
not be said, and which require only a very brief and 
general notice. 

I have endeavoured to show, that whenever a Trinitarian 
meaning is given to any passage, it is given in violation 
of a fundamental rule of interpretation. But there are 
passages adduced, in the senses assigned to whichy not 
merely this rule is violated, hut the most obvious and 
indisputable characteristics of language are disregarded^ 
and the reasoning proceeds upon the assumption that 
they do not exist. Thus, for example, it is said in Isaiah 
(xliii. 11.) according 10 the Common Version; "I, even 
I, am the Lord, and beside me there is no saviour." But 
Christ, it is argued, is our saviour ; and as it is proved 
by this passage that there can be no saviour but God, it 
follows that Christ is God. The reasoning proceeds 
upon the assumption that the same word is always used 
in the same sense, with the same reference, and in the 
whole extent of its signification ; and the monstrous con- 
clusions that would result from applying this argument to 
other individuals beside Christ, to whom the name ' sav- 
iour ^ is or may be given, are put out of sight. 

On misinterpretations, such as this, it would be useless 
to dwell. No information can be given, no thoughts can 
be suggested, which are not obvious to every reader who 
will exercise his own understanding ; and to him who 
will not, all assistance must be in vain. 

Thus then with one exception, which we will imme- 
diately consider, we have taken a general view of the 
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manner in which the passages adduced by Trinitarians 
are to be explained. 

^B We will now attend to a passage that has been mis- 
^nnderstood through ignorance or disregard of the opinions 
and modes of conception, which the writer, St. John, 
had in mind. This is the introduction, or proem, as it 
has been called, of his Gospel. 
^L " In the beginning was the Logos, and the Looos 
^^Vas with God, and the Logos was God." 
F There is no word in English answering to the Greek 
word Logos, as liere used. It was employed to denote 
a mode of conception concerning the Deity, familiar at 
the time when Si, John wrote, and intimately blended 
with the philosophy of his age, hut long since obsolete, 
and so foreign from our habits of thinking, that it is not 
easy for us to conform our minds to its apprehension. 
The Greek word Logos, in one of its primary senses, 
answered nearly to our word Reason. It denoted that 
lacully by which the mind disposes its ideas in their 
proper relations to each other; the Disposing Power, 
if I may so speak, of the mind. In reference to this 
primary sense, it was applied to the Deity, but in a 
wider significance. The Logos of God was regarded, 
not in its strictest sense, as merely the Reason of God ; 
but under certain aspects, as the Wisdom, the Mind, the 
Intellect of God. To this the creation of all things was 
9^ 
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especially ascribed. The conception may seem obvious 
in itself; but the cause why the creation was primarily 
referred to the Logos or Intellect of God, rather than to 
his goodness or omnipotence, is to be found in the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, as it existed about the time of Christ, 
and particularly as taus;ht by the eminent Jewish philoso- 
pher, Philo of Alexandria. 

According to this philosophy, there existed an arche- 
typal world of Ideas, formed by God, the perfect model 
of the sensible universe ; corresponding, so far as what 
is divine may be compared with what is human, to the 
plan of a building or city, which an architect forms in 
his own mind before commencing its erection. The 
faculty by which God disposed and arranged the world 
of Ideas was his Logos, Reason, or Intellect. This 
world, according to one representation, was supposed to 
have its seat in the Logos or Mind of God ; accordmg 
to another, it was identified with the Logos. The Pla- 
tonic philosophy further taught, that the Ideas of God 
were not merely the archetypes, but, in scholastic lan- 
guage, the essential forms of all created things. In this 
philosophy, matter in its primary state, primitive matter, 
if I may so speak, was regarded merely as the substratum 
of attributes, being in itself devoid of all. Attributes, 
it was conceived, were impressed upon it by the Ideas of 
God, which Philo often speaks of under the figure of 
seals. These Ideas, indeed, constituted those attributes, 
becoming connected with primitive matter in an incom- 
prehensible manner, and thus giving form and being to 
all things sensible. But the seat of these Ideas, these 
formative principles, being the Logos or Intellect of God ; 
or according to the other representation mentioned, these 
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Ideas constituting the Logos, the Logos was, in conse- 
quence, represented as the great agent in creation. This 
doctrine being settled, the meaning of the term gradually 
extended itself by a natural process, and came at last to 
comprehend all the attributes of God manifested in the 
creation and government of the universe. These attri- 
butes, abstractly from God himself, were made an object 
of thought under the name of the Logos. The Logos 
thus conceived of was necessarily personified or spoken 
of figuratively as a person. In our own language in 
describing its agency, — agency in its nature pereonal and 
to be ultimately referred to God, — we might indeed avoid 
attaching a personal character to the Logos considered 
abstractly from God, by the use of the neuter pronoun 
it. Tlius we might say, All things were made by it. 
But the Greek language afforded no such resource, the 
relative pronoun in concord with Logos, being necessarily 
masculine. Thus the Logos or Intellect of God came 
to be, figuratively or literally, conceived of as an inter- 
mediate being between God and his creatures, the gre( 
agent in the creation and government of the universe, 

Obsolete as this mode of conception has now 
there is a foundation for it in the nature of the being con- 
templated, and of the human mind. The Deity, con- 
ceived of as existing within himself, removed from all 
dblinct apprehension of created intehigences, dwelling 
alone in his unapproachable and unimaginable infinity of 
perfections, presents a different object to the mind from 
the Deity, operating around us and witiiin us, and mani- 
festing himself, as it were, even to our senses. It is not 
strange, therefore, that these two conceptions of him 
have been regarded apart, and more or less separated 
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finm each other. The notion of the Logos^ it is true, is 
obsolete ; but we find something analogous to it in the 
use of the term Nature in modem times. Employed as 
this often is, the mind seems to rest in some indistinct 
notion of an agency inferior to the Supreme, or an agency, 
to say the least, which is not referred directly to God* 

The conception and the name of the Logos were 
familiar at the time when St. John wrote. They occur 
in the Apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon. 
The writer, speaking of the destruction of the first-bom 
of the Egyptians, says (xviii. 1 5.) ; 

" Thine almighty Logos leapt down from heaven, from 
his royal throne, a fierce warrior, into the midst of a land 
of destruction." 

In another passage, likewise, in the prayer ascribed 
to Solomon, he is represented as thus addressing God 
(ix. 1,2.): 

" God of our fathers, and Lord of mercy. 
Who hast made all things by thy Logos, 
And fashioned man by thy Wisdom.'' 

The terms, the Logos of God, and the Wisdom of 
God, are here used as nearly equivalent in signification. 
A certain distinction was sometimes made between them ; 
but they were often considered as the same. In the 
book just quoted we find strong personifications of Wis- 
dom, * considered as an attribute of God, and described 
in such language as was afterwards applied to the Logos. 
In the Proverbs there are similar personifications of Wis- 
dom,! which the Christian Fathers commonly under- 
stood of the Logos. 

* Ch. vii. viii. z. t Cb. viii. See also Cb.i.20 seqq. Ch. Hi. 19. 
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The use of the word ' Logos,' in the sense that has 
been assigned to it, was derived fi-om the Platonic phi- 
losophy. But we find among the Jews a similar mode 
of conceiving and speaking of the operations of God, 
unconnected tvith this philosophy, and appearing in the 
use of a different term, the Spirit of God, or tke Holy 
Spirit. By either expression, in its primary theological 
sense, was intended tliose attributes or that power of God, 
which operated among men to produce effects that 
were believed to be conformable to bis will, as manifested 
in the laws of his moral government. Thus the miracles 
of a teacher from God, the direct influences of God upon 
the minds of men, and all causes tending to advance men 
in excellence, moral and intellectua], were referred to 
the Holy Spirit. The idea of its invisible operation was 
associated with it. To express what has been said in 
different terms, it denoted the unseen Power of God, 
acting upon the minds of men in the direct or indirect 
production of moral goodness, or intellectual ability, i 
the communication of trulb, and in the conferring 
supernatural powers. The conception is of the sain< 
class with that of the Logos ; and the Holy Spirit is ii 
some instances strongly personified, as by our Saviour i] 
his last discourse with his Apostles. The divine Power 
which was manifested in Christ might be ascribed !i 
ferently to the Spirit, or to the Logos, of God, as th||{ 
reader or hearer was more conversant with the 
tenn or the other. St. John, writing in Asia Minor, 
where many for whom he intended his Gospel were 
Ikmiliar with the conception of the Logos, has, probablf 
for this reason, adopted the term ' Logos ' in the proeniw 
of hb Gospel, to express that manifestation of God by J 
20» 
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Cbrist which is elsewhere referred to the Spirit of 
God.* 

But to return ; the conception that has been described 
having been formed of the Logos ; and the Logos being, 
as I have said, necessarily personified, or spoken of figu- 
ratively as a person, it soon followed, as a natural conse- 
quence, that the Logos was by many hypostatized or 
conceived of as a proper person, f When the corrective 
of experience and actual knowledge cannot be applied, 
what is strongly imagined is very likely to be regarded 
as having a real existence ; and the philosophy of the 
ancients was composed in great part of such imaginations. 

* It may be observed, that amid the confiision and inconsistency 
of those conceptions of the earlier Fathers, which afterwards settled 
into the doctrine of the Trinity, we find the Holy Spirit and the 
Logos spoken of as the same power of God. Thus Justin Martyr, 
in reference to the miraculous conception of Christ, says (Apologia 
Prima, p. 54) ; *^ We must not understand by the Spirit and the 
power from God any thing different from the Logos, who is the First* 
born of God." Theophilus of Antioch says (Ad Autolycum, Lib. ii. 
§ 10.), that ^^ the Logos is the Spirit of God and his Wisdom " ) though 
he elsewhere (lb. § 15. et § 18.) makes a Trinity, of God, his Logos, 
and his Wisdom. The Wisdom of God was commonly conceived of 
as the Logos of God, but Irenaeus, like Theophilus, gives the former 
name to the Holy Spirit. (See Lib. iv. cap. 20.) Tertullian says 
(Advers. Praxeam, cap. 26.) ; " The Spirit of God [the Spirit spoken 
of in the account of the miraculous conception] is the same as the 
Logos. For as when John says. The Logos was made flesh, we by 
the Logos understand the Spirit, so here we perceive the Logos to bo 
intended under the name of the Spirit. For as the Spirit is the sub* 
stance of the Logos, so the Logos is the operation of the Spirit ; and 
the two are one thing. What ! when John said that the Logos was 
made flesh, and the angel that the Spirit was to be made flesh, did 
they mean any thing difierent.' " 

t It will be convenient in what follows to use the terms personify 
and hijpostatizey with their correlatives, as distinguished from each 
other according to the senses assigned them in the text 
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The Logos, it is to be recollected, was that power by 
which God disposed in order the Ideas of the archetypal 
world. But in particular reference to the creation of the 
material universe, the Logos came in time to be con- 
ceived of by many as hypostatized, as a proper person 
going forth, as it were, from God in order to execute th» | 
plan prepared, to dispose and arrange all things conform-^ I 
ably to it, and to give sensible ibrms to primitive matt&l^M 
by impressing it with the Ideas of the archetypal worldC J 
In many cases in which the term ' Logos ' occurs, if \ 
understand by it the Disposing Power of God in i 
conformable to the notions explained, we may have a 
clearer idea of its meaning, than if we render it by tha 
term 'Reason,' or 'Wisdom,' or any other which our 
language offers. 

In the writings of Philo, who was contemporary with 
our Saviour, we find the Logos clearly and frequently 
hypostatized. According to him, considered as a person, 
^_lhe Logos is a god. In a passage which has been closely 
^■faoitated by Origen, he says; "Let us inquire if there 
^Kk really two Gods." He answers ; " The true God is 
^^(Bie, but there are many who, in a less strict use of 
language, are called gods." The true God, he says, is 
denoted by that name with the article ; others have it 
without the article ; and thus his most venerable Logos 
is called god without the article. * " No one," be says, 
"can comprehend the nature of God ; it is well if we 
can comprehend his name, that is, tlie Logos, his inter- 
preter ; for he may be considered, perhaps, as the god 
of us imperfect beings, but the Most High as the God 

* De Somniii Lib. i. 0pp. 1. 6nS. Camp. Orlfren's Comment. 1 
1. 0pp. IV. &1. 
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of the wise and perfect/' * He represents the Logos as 
the instrument (ogyavov) of God in the creation of th« 
universe ; as the image of God, by whom the universe 
was fashioned ; as used by him, like a helm, in directing 
the course of all things ; as he who himself sits at the 
helm and orders all things ; and as his first-bom son, his 
vicegerent in the government of the world, f " Those," 
says Philo, " who have true knowledge [knowledge of 

Grod] are rightly called sons of God Liet him, 

then, who is not yet worthy to be called a son of (Jod, 
strive to fashion himself to the resemblance of God's 
first-bom Logos, the most ancient angel, being as it were 
an archangel with many titles." :|: A little after, he calls 
the Logos, " the eternal image of God " ; and elsewhere 
applies to him the epithet, " eternal." He represents the 
Logos as a mediator between God and his creatures. 
" To the archangel, the most ancient Logos, God freely 
granted the high distinction of standing between and 
separating the creation from its Creator. With the im- 
mortal being, he intercedes for what is mortal and perish- 
ing. He announces the will of the Ruler to his subjects. 
Being neither unoriginated like God, nor originated like 
man, but standing between the two extremes, he is a 
hostage to both ; being a pledge to the Creator that the 
whole race of men shall never fall away and revolt, pre- 
ferring disorder to order ; and giving assurance to the 
creature that the God of Mercy will never neglect what 

he has made." *§> 

^"~**~'^"™"~ ... , ^^ 

• Legg. AUegorr. Lib. iii. Opp. I. 128. 

t De Cherubim. I. 1G2. De Monarchia. Lib. ii. Opp. IL 225. D« 
Migrat Abraham. I. 437. De Cherubim. 1. 145. De Agricultura. L 
308. 

t De Confusione Linguarum. I. 427. 

§ Quis Rerum divinarum Heres. L 501, 502. 
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Such conceptions are expressed by Fbilo concerning \ 
the Logos as a person. If his representations of him, \ 
so far as they have been quoted, are not perfectly con- 
sistent, they do not imply that he wavered much in the 
view of his character; and these representations were 
received by the early Fathers as the groundwork of 
their doctrine concerning the personal Logos. But upon 
further examination, the opinions of Pliilo will appear 
more unsettled and unsteady ; and new conceptions will 
present themselves. To these we shall advert hereafter. 
It is only necessary here to observe, that in his opinions 
relating to this subject there was little fixedness or con- 
sistency. The images which floated before his mind 
changed their forms. Throughout his writings, he often 
speaks of the personal agency of the Deity in language 
as simple as that of the Old Testament. In a large 
portion of the passages in which he makes mention of 
the Logos, it may be doubted whether he conceived of 
it, for the time, otherwise than as an attribute or attri- 
butes of God. On the otiier hand, it is also to be ob- 
served, that the influence of his Platonism, when it was 
ascendant in his mind, did not terminate in hypostatizlng 
tlie Logos alone among the powers or attributes of God. 
From the explanations which have been given of the 
conceptions concerning the Logos of God, it will appear 
that this term properly denoted an attribute or attributes 
of God; and that upon the notion of an attribute or 
attributes, the idea of personality was superinduced. 
Let us now consider the probable meaning of the first 
■words of St. John's Gospel. 

■ In the beginning was the Ijogos, and the Logos waffi 
li Cod, and the Logos was God. 
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These words admit, I think, only of two explanations. 
Either St. John used the word ^ Logos' simply to denote 
the conception of those attributes of God which are mani- 
fested in the creation and government of the universe ; 
and in the last clause intended to declare, that in the 
contemplation of them, no other being but God is to be 
contemplated, and that all their operations are to be 
referred directly to him ; — or he meant to speak of those 
attributes as hypostatized, and to represent the Logos of 
God as a proper person (such as he is described by 
Philo), the minister and vicegerent of God, who, always 
acting by tlie power, and conformably to the will, of God, 
might rhetorically be called God, according to the figure, 
by which we transfer to an agent the name of his principal. 

It is contended, indeed, that his words admit of a 
different meaning ; that the Logos is here spoken of as 
a proper person ; but that this person is, at the same 
time, declared to be, literally, God. But if we so under- 
stand St. John, his words will express a contradiction in 
terms. " The Logos," he says, "was with God," which, 
if the Logos be a person, necessarily implies that he is a 
different person from God. Whoever is with any being 
must be diverse from that being with whom he is. As 
far, then, as we may be assured that St. John did not 
affirm an absurdity in terms, so far we may be assured, 
that he did not affirm that the Logos, being a person 
with God, was also, literally, God. Of the Evangelist 
we may here say, as TertuUian says concerning another 
passage quoted from him ; Secundum omnia [in suo 
evangelic] potius quam ad versus omnia, etiam adversus 
suos sensus interpretandus ; — • " He is to he explained 
conformably to all, rather than in opposition to all that 
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he has elsewhere written, and m opposition, too, to the 
Bfiose of the words themselves." Here, therefore, we 
dismiss the Trinitarian exposition, and proceed to con- 
sider how the passage is to he understood. 

We liave now only to choose between the two explan- 
ations first given. St, John has personified, or lie has 
hypostatized the Logos. He has spoken of the Logos 
simply as of the attributes, or, as we may say, the Power 
of God manifested in his works ; or he has adopted the 
philosophy of some of his contemporaries, and intended 
to represent this Power as a person. 

Whetiier St. John did or did not adopt this Platonic 
conception, is a question not important to he settled in 
order to determine our own judgment concerning its 
truth. Bui that he did not, is rendered probable by his 
not alluding to it elsewhere in his Gospel, and by his 
never in any other place introducing an intermediate 
agent between God and his creation, or referring the 
Divine Power manifested in Christ to any other being 
tut God himself. It is unlikely that he would receive 
a doctrine of this kind which had not been taught by his 
Master; and neither he nor any other of the Evangelists 
has recorded that this doctrine was taught by Christ. 
The nature of the doctrine itself, which presents the 
Strange conception of an hyposlatized attribute or attri- 
butes, would alone forbid the supposition of its having 
such an origin. It is clearly traced to a different source, 
to a philosophy, which, considering St. John's intellectual 
habits, and his manner of life, was not likely to have a 
strong influence over his mind. 

Bui, setting aside these considerations, the passage 
itself affords, perhaps, sufficient reason for believing that 
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the Evangelist did not intend to speak of an hypostatiied 
Logos. " The Logos/' he says, " was God," that is, 
the Supreme Being. If we conceive of the Logos as a 
person, the agent of God, those words considered in 
themselves admit, as I have said, of a figurative sense. 
But they would express an assertion which is made by 
no other writer who entertained this conception of the 
Logos. Philo, or the earlier Christian Fathers, would, 
equally, have shrunk from asserting the Logos to be God, 
as the word ^ God' is used by us. The earlier Fatheis 
understood the term ^ god,' as here used by St. John, io 
an inferior sense, regarding it as denoting what we might 
express in English by saying, that the Logos was a 
'divine bemg.' But this, unquestionably, is not its true 
tense. St. John, having just used the word Oeog, ^ God,' 
to denote the Supreme Being, would not in the next 
dause thus vary its signification ; and corresponding like- 
wise to what I have before observed,* his general use of 
this term, like that of the other Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, was the same with our own use of the name * God.' 
Assuming, then, that the word Oeog, * God,' in the pas- 
sage before us, denotes the Deity ; what purpose or induce- 
ment could St. John have had to assert in a figurative 
sense, that the Logos was the Deity, upon the supposition 
that he believed the Logos to be a distinct person, the 
agent of the Deity ? I think none can be conjectured. 
Thus far, I have been arguing merely against the sup- 
position, that St. John adopted the Platonic conception 
of an hypostatized Logos. But as to the further suppo- 
sition, that he believed his master, Jesus Christ, to have 
been not a man, properly speaking, but that Logos 

* See page 226. 
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clothed in flesh, it is here sufficient, after all that has been 
said, to remark its inconsistency with the whole character 
of his narrative and those of the other Evangehsts, and 
with every other part of the New Testament. Had St. 
John believed his Master to be an incarnation of a great 
being, to whom the name Logos might be applied, supe- 
rior to all other beings except God, we could, with our 
present view of the character of the Apostle, assign no 
Other ground for this belief, than an assurance of the 
fact, resting upon miraculous evidence. Had he, then, 
held this belief, he would everywhere have spoken of 
his Master conformably to it. Christ would have ap- 
peared throughout his Gospel and the other Gospels, not 
as a man, which he was not, but as the incarnate Logos, 
which he was. No reason can be assigned why he 
should not have been usually denominated by that name, 
his real character kept constantly in view, and all his 
words, actions, and sufferings correctly represented as 
those of the agent intermediate between God and his 
universe. 

Let us now examine whether the language of tl 
Apostle can he better explained, if we understand hi 
as using the term ' Logos ' merely to denote the attributes 
of God manifested in his works. It was his purpose, in 
tlie introduction of his Gospel, to declare that Christianity 
had the same divine origin as the universe itself; that it 
was to be considered as proceeding from the same power 
of God. Writing in Asia Minor for readers, by many of 
whom the term ' Logos' was more familiarly used than 
any other, to express the attributes of God viewed in 
relation to his creatures, he adopted this terra to convei 
his meaning, because, from their associations with it, 
21 
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was fitted particularly to impress and affect their minds ; 
thus connecting the great truth which he taught with 
their former modes of thinking and speaking. But upon 
the idea primarily expressed by this term, a new concep- 
tion, the conception of the proper personality of those 
attributes, had been superinduced. This doctrine, then, 
the doctrine of an hypostatized Logos, it appears to have 
been his purpose to set aside. He would guard himself, 
I think, against being understood to countenance it. 
The Logos, he teaches, was not the agent of God, but 
God himself. Using the term merely to denote the 
attributes of God as manifested in his works, he teaches 
that the operations of the Logos are the operations of 
God ; tliat all conceived of under that name is to be 
referred immediately to God ; that in speaking of the 
Logos we speak of God, " that the Logos is God." 

The Platonic conception of a personal Logos, distinct 
from God, was the embryo form of the Christian Trinity. 
If, therefore, the view just given of the purpose of St. 
John be correct, it is a remarkable fact, that his language 
has been alleged as a main support of that very doctrine, 
the rudiments of which it was intended to oppose. 

Considering how prevalent was the conception of the 
Logos as a distinct being from God, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that St. John did not have it in mind. But it is to 
be observed, that the preceding explanation of his words 
is independent of this supposition, and that they are to 
be understood in the same manner, whether they are 
supposed to refer to that conception or not. 

It is, then, of the attributes of God. as displayed in 
the creation and government of the world, that St. John 
speaks under the name of ' the Logos.' To this name 
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we have none equivalent in English, for we have not the 
conception which it was intended to express. In render- 
ing the first eighteen verses of St. John's Gospel, I shall 
adopt the lenii ' Power of God.' It is, perhaps, as 
nearly equivalent as anyHiat we"can conveniently use. 
But in order lo enter into ihe meaning of the passage, 
we must associate with this term, not the meaning alone 
which the English words might suggest according to 
their common use, but the whole notion of the Logos as 
present lo Ihe mind of the Apostle. 

Adopting this term, we may say that the Power of 
God, personified, is the subject of the introductory verses 
of his Gospel. It is first said to be God, and afterwards 
declared to have become a man. It is first regarded is 
its relation to God in whom it resides, and afterwards in 
its relation lo Jesus through whom it was manifesled. 
Viewed in the former relation, what may be said of ihe 
Power of God is true of God ; the terms become iden- 
tica] in their purport. Viewed in the latter relation, 
whatever is true of the Power of God is true of Christ, 
considered as tiie minister of God. His words were the 
words of God, his miracles were performed by the power 
of God. In the use of such figu ra i i ve .^laugiiage , the 
leading term seldom preserves throughout the same de- 
terminate significance ; its meaning varies, assuming a new 
aspect according to the relations in which it is present- 
ed. Thus an attribute may be spoken of as persooified, 
then simply as an attribute, and then, again, as identified 
with the subject m which it resides, or Ihe agent through 
whom it is manifested. In regard to the personification 
of the Logos by St. John, which is a principal source of 
embarrassment to a modern reader, it was, as I have said, 
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inseparable from the terms in which the conception was 
expressed, the actions ascribed to the Logos being of a 
personal character, and the use of the neuter pronoun 
being precluded by the syntax of the Greek languages 
St. John, then, says : ' 

" In the beginning was the Power of God, and the 
Power of God was with God, and the Power of God was 
God. He was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him nothing was made 
which was made. In him was the source of blessed- 
edness ; * and the source of blessedness was the light for 
man. And the light is shining in darkness ; though the 
darkness was not penetrated by it. There was a man 
sent from God whose name was John. This man came 
as a witness, to bear testimony concerning the light ; that 
all might believe through him. He was not the light, but 
he came to bear testimony concerning the light. The 
true light, f wliich shines on every man, was coming into 
the world. He was in the world, and by him the world was 
made, and the world acknowledged him not. He came 
to his peculiar possession, and his peculiar people receiv- 
ed him not. But to as many as received him he gave a 



* Za>9i, rendered in the Common Version life. It is here, how- 
ever, used in the sense oi blessedness ^ as often in the New Testament. 
But the blessedness spoken of is that which is communicated, not that 
which is enjoyed, by the Logos. I do not perceive, therefore, that 
the sense of the original can be expressed more concisely in English 
than by the words which I have used. This blessedness is commu- 
nicated through the revelation of religious truth ; the intellectual 
light ; — not " of men," but " for men." In other words, the revela- 
tion made by the Power of God through Christ, which is the light of 
the moral world, is the source of blessedness to men. 

t * The true light,' that is the Power of God, the Logos ; so called 
because he is the source of the light, the revealer of religious truth. 
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title to be children of God, they being born not of any pe- 
culiar race,* nor through the will of the flesh, nor through 
the will of man, but being children of God. And the 
Power of God became a man ; f and dwelt among us, fiill 
of kindness and truth ; and we beheld his glory, such as 
an only son receives from a father. John bore testimony 
concerning him, and proclaimed ; This is he of whom I 
said, He who came after me has gone before me, for he 
was my superior. Of his inexhaustible store we all have 
received, even favor upon favor. For the law was given 
hy Moses, favor and truth by Jesus Chiisl, No man 
hath ever seen God ; the only Son, who is on the 
bosom of the Father, he hath made him known." 

In a note on this passage, I have explained the words, 
" the Logos became flesh," or " the power of God be- 
came a man," as meaning that ' the power of God was 
manifested in a man,' that ' it was exercised through bim,' 
' it resided in him,' To one famihar with the uses of 
figurative language the interpretation may appear obvi- 
Oos. Some Trinitarians, however, may object to it as 

• OS. 1% .;^»«., lilerally, nol of (pa^ticuUiT) r«c«, .^>, being liere 
used in the sense of ract, is in Acts irii. 36, and by prafans wiileis. 
Blood in English is uaed in a similnr sense ; as in the expresstan, 
'Tbey wero of Ibe same blood.' Tlie meaning of tlie wliole thirteentli 
verse is, that the blesBings of the Gospel were not confined to iinj 
particular tace, as tliat of the Jews; BJid that none received them on 
the i^round of Datum] descent, aa children of Abraham and the olhei 

I XaaE ifluTt, rendered in the Cammoii Version, < became flesh.' 
The word >>(£, in its primitive meaning ficsh, is often used to denote 
man. When it is said that the Logos, or the Power of God, became 
k man, the meaning is that the Power of God wai manifested in and 
exercised through a man. It is aClerwaid, by a figuratire lue of 
language, identiGed with Christ in whom it is conceiTed of aa leaid- 

'"'■ 21 • 
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forced. I would, therefore, ask him who believes that 
by the Logos is nieant the second person of the Trinity, 
to consider the exposition which he himself puts upon 
the words. According to this, the second person of the 
Trinity, the Son, who is himself God, became a man, 
or, to adopt the rendering of the Common Version, was 
made flesh. God became a man, or was made flesh. 
By the word rendered ^ became,^ or * was madt^ the 
Trinitarian understands to be meant, that he ^ waz hypo- 
statically united to ' a man, ^ was so united to ' a man, ' as 
to constitute with him but one personJ It is a sense of 
the Greek word iyivno not to be found elsewhere ; to 
say nothing of the meaning of the whole sentence, if it 
may be called a meaning, which results from giving iyifsio 
this unauthorized signification. The Antitrinitarian, on 
the other hand, understands the word as equivalent to 
^ became,' in that figurative sense in which we say that 
one thing is, or becomes, another, when it manifests its 
properties in that other thing so spoken of. He per- 
ceives as little difficulty in the language, as in that with 
which Thomson commences his Hymn on the Seasons. 

"These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are hut the varied God." 

As the Seasons are figuratively called God, because God 
in them displays his attributes, so the Logos is figura- 
tively called a man, because in Christ were manifested 
the same Divine Power, Wisdom, and Goodness by 
which the universe was created. 

It is by no means uncommon to find in the same pas- 
sage an attribute or a quality, now viewed in the abstract 
and personified, and then presented to the imagination as 
embodied in an individual or individuals. Thus Thom- 
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son, on the same page in the volume before me from 
which I made the last quotation, says ; 

"Heaven-born Truth 
Wore the red marks of Superstition's scourge." 

It is Truth considered in the ahstract, which is described 
as heaven-born or revealed from heaven ; it is those who 
held the truth who were scourged by Superstition. Other 
similar examples might be adduced. I will give one 
expressly conformed in its general character to the pas- 
sage under consideration, in which no person accustomed 
to the use of figurative language will suppose that its 
proper limits are transgressed. 

Goodness is seated on the throne of God, and directs 
his omnipotence. It is the blessedness of all holy and 
happy beings to contemplate her, the Supreme Beauty, 
and become more and more conformed to her image, 
is hy her, that the Universe is attuned, and filled teitlB 
harmony. She descended from heaven, and in the per^ 
ion of Christ displayed her loveliness ; and called met 
to obey her laws, and enter her kingdom of light andjoyS 
But she addressed those whom their vices and higotr^ 
had made blind and deaf. She was rejected, despised^ ] 
hated, persecuted, crucified. 

It may appear from what has been said, that the figure * 
by which St. John speaks of the Logos as becoming a 
man, or, in other words, of Christ as being the Logos, 
belongs lo a class in common use. But it might have 
been sufficient at once to observe, that analogous modes 
of expression are used even hy Philo, though he regarded 
the Logos as a proper person. Considering the Logos 
as the agent of God in the creation and government of I 
all, the being through whom God is manifested, Philo j 
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applies that name to other beings, the agents of God's 
will. In thb use of the term, it may seem that the 
LfOgos being viewed as the primal, universal manifesta- 
tion of God, all panicular manifestations are referred to it 
by Philo, as parts to a whole ; — or the one Liogos is sup- 
posed to act in every particular Logos, using all as its 
ministers. However this may be, he famiUarly calls the 
angels " Logoi " * (in the plural), and applies the term 
also to men. Thus he speaks of Moses as " the law- 
giving Logos," as " the divine Logos," and, when he 
interceded for the Israelites, as " the supplicating Logos 
of God." t Aaron is called " the sacred Logos." J The 
same title is given to Phinehas, upon occasion of his stay- 
ing the plague in the Jewish camp.<^ And the high 
priest is repeatedly called " Logos." || Such language 
being common, the contemporaries of St. John would 
readily understand him, when he spoke of the Logos be- 
coming a man, or of Christ as being the Logos. When 
afterwards, the Christian Fathers, regarding the Logos as 
hypostatized, supposed it to have become incarnate in 
Christ, they, of course, put a new sense upon the words 
of the Apostle. 

I may here take notice of a supposed analogy, which 
I believe does not exist, between the introductory verses 
of St. John's Gospel and those with which he commences 
his First Epistle. In the latter, by the expression ren- 

* De Posteritaie Caini. 1. 242. De Confusione Linguarum. I. 409. 
alibi 8sep«. 

t De Migrat. Abrahami. I. 440, 449, 455. 
J Legg. Allegorr. Lib. i. Opp. I. 59. 
§ Quis Rerum divinanim Haeres. I. 501. 

II De Gigantibns. I. 269. De Migrat. Abrahami. I. 452. 
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dered in the Common Version, " word of life " (io/os i^; 
Cfo^s), he intends, I think, merely the Christian doctrine, 
" the life-giving doctrine " ; and has no reference to ihe 
philosophical notion of the Logos o(" God. This ex- 
pression, and others similar, are used elsewhere in the 
New Testament in the same sense.* The commence- 
ment of the Epistle may be thus rendered ; 

"What took place from the beginning,! what nehave 
heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have 
beheld, and our hands have handled, concerning the life- 
giving doctrine; — for Life has been revealed, and we 
saw and bear tesiimony, and announce to you that Etei^ 
Life which was with the Father, and has been revealed 
to us ; — what we have seen and heard, we announce to 
jou, so that you may share with us ; and our lot is with 
the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ." 

JVotwillistanding the comcidence of some words, used 
in different senses, it is obvious that the purpose of St. 
John in the passage just quoted was wholly different from 
that wliich appears in the introduction of bis Gospel. 
In the latter be intended to affirm, that the Christian 
revelation was to be referred to ibe same Divine Wis- 
dom, Goodness, and Power by which the world was 
created and is governed. In the first verses of his 

• See PhilippianB ii. 16. Acts t. 20. John vi. 63, 6a. Horn. 
riU. 2. etc. 

i That Ui'TromthebeginmngaftheCbriatiiui diapensation.' The 

St. John's wiitinga in lefeceDce to tlie beginning of B period deter- 
nuDed onl}' b; Ihe connexion in which the words occuT. Thus in 

I lh« second chapter of Ihii EpisUe, verae 7, be aaya; "Beloved, I 
write you no new comimtniiment, but ui old commaadment, which 
ye have had from the beginning [rather, /fom the fret]. See bIm 

. .Epistle u. 24. i ui. 11. Gospel ri. 61. ; xr. 27. ; xri. 4. etc 
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Epistle he merely affinns, that what he had taught con- 
ceming this revelation rested upon his own personal 
knowledge, upon the testimony of his senses. * 

We will here conclude our examination of passages 
adduced by Trinitarians. I have remarked upon those 
which will generally be considered as most important, 
and it would be useless to proceed further. As to any 
of which I have omitted to take notice, it will be easy 
to apply to them the principles and facts which have 
been stated and illustrated. 

In treating of the Proem of St. John's Gospel, we 
have had occasion partially to consider the doctrine of 
the Platonic Logos, the germ of the Christian Trinity, 
In the next section I shall proceed to give soipe further 
account of it, and of the conceptions connected with it ; 
my purpose being to bring into view some particulars, not 
generally attended to, concerning the origin, relations, 
and character of the doctrine of the Trinity as it existed 
during the first four centuries. 



* Tliere is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12, 13), and 
another in the Apocalypse (xix. 13.), in which the conception of the 
Logos, as an attribute or attributes of God, appears to be introduced, 
as in the introduction of St. John's Gospel. But ij, would not be to 
our present purpose to remark upon them further. 
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It is in the writings of Pbilo, ifaat vre find the doc- 
trine of the Logos first developed ; and his conceptions 
concerning this, as well as other sufjjects connected with 
theology, deserve to be atienlively studied. 

Philo, it will be recollected, was of Alexandria, a con- 
temporary of Christ, a Jewish Platotiist. No individual, 
since the time of the Apostles, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Aagustin, has exercised so considerable and 
lasting influence upon the opinions of ihe whole Chris- 
tian world, as this learned and eloquent Jew. His in- 
fluence operated through the early Christian Fatliers, 
particularly those of Alexandria. To the distinction 
which he has thus attained, he had no claim fixjoi the 
clearness or consistency of his speculations, or any power 
of argument. In his mind, imagination had seized upon 
the whole domain of speculative reason. As an inter- 

fter, he melted down the literal meaning of the Old 
'eatament, and recast it in fanciful allegories. In fol- 
lowing him in his expositions, which constitute far the 
greater part of his works, the reader is bewildered by a 
constant succession of metamorphoses. His unsubstan- 
llU conceptions on other subjects retain no permanent 
I. But he sometimes pours forth aoble thoughts jn 
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a stream of overflowing eloquence. His morality is, for 
the most part, correct ; and, considering bis age and the 
circumstances under which he wrote, wonderfully pure 
and elevated. He seems to have been deeply penetrated 
by sentiments of true religion, and thus separated^ like 
the early Christians, from the world around him. Though 
verging toward asceticism in his morality, and mysticism 
in his religious feelings, he stopped short of the extrava- 
gances of both. His general conceptions of the Divinity 
are those of an enlightened Christian ; and his imaginations 
concerning the powers and operations of God, if untena- 
ble, are but seldom offensive even to a modem reader. 
His visionary speculations concerning him seem to have 
been rebuked by the severe genius of the Jewish religion, 
and to float on the confines, which separate poetry and 
rhetoric from philosophy. For the most part, he speaks 
of God, not only as the first cause, but as the immediate 
agent in the production of beings and events, without 
superadding any thing in this respect to the representa- 
tions of the Old Testament. There are many passages 
in which he introduces the Logos, and other powers or 
attributes of God, as instrumental agents of the Deity, 
tliat might be explained as the language of bold personi- 
fication, such as is applied to Wisdom in the Proverbs 
and the Apocrypha. But his imaginations occasionally, 
or permanently, passed into opinions ; and there are pas- 
sages in his writings which prove that he sometimes, if 
not always, conceived of the Logos and of other attri- 
butes of God as proper persons. Of those relatmg to 
the Logos I have already given examples. 

From Philo, the Catholic Fathers borrowed their doc- 
trine of the Logos, and the Gnostics, I may add much 
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of the material of their systems of ^ons, * The Fathers 
copied his conceptions, his distinctions, his langu! 
and his illustrations. Our interest is consequently ex- 



^ 



* Aa 1 shall in this section occasionally refer to the GnosUcB, I 
wiB here give such b. brief sccount of them as may be necessaiy to 
Uluatrate Ihoao references. The term ' Gnostics ' is a general name 
applied la various sects of Christians having mncli in common, who 
early dislinguishcd themselves from the groat body of believers. 
They existed principally during the first three centuries. Their moat 
distinctive opinion nas the belief, thut the matetia.1 world was created 
by na imperfect being, far inferior to God, — the Deminrgus or Cre- 
ator; from whom also they supposed the Jewish dispensation to have 
proceeded. Christ was in their view the messenger of the Supreme 
God to deliver men from the leigTi of the Creator. 

Bnt those opinions lo which I shall huve occasion to refer, con- 
cerned the developement of beings from the Supreme God. Re- 
specting this subject, diflerent sects bad diSerent achemes. Con- 
cerning all, our information is imperfect; but that of lAe fuJenfinumi, 
as refcrmed by Ftoleniy, or the Ftolemaso-Valentinian theory, aa it 
may be colled, is the best known, was the most prevalent, and may 
serve aa a specimen of their general character. According to thii 
theory, God wan conceived of as having dwelt from eternity with 
Silence, or Thought, or Benevolence, (for these diffirent names are 
naed,) who appears dimly shadowed forth as the hypostatiied sponso 
of God. Silence becoming pregnant through his power, the first and 
greatest ematiation from God, Intellect (Nous) was produced, with 
Truth for liifl spouse, and from Intellect and Truth were then emit- 
ted Reason (tlie Logos), with his spouse. Life ; and Man, with bis 
spouse, the CJiurch, 

The Gnostics alFected the reputation of superior wisdom and dis- 
cernment ; and in this arrangement of emanations, we may perceive, 
I think, wliat they regarded as a more full developement of ideas 
which, in their view, were ignorantly confounded together by other 
Christians. By these, no diatioclion was made between Intellect 
and Reason, the Nous and the Logos ; tlie Gnostics, on the contrary, 
separated them from each other, and regarded the latter as compre- 
hended in, and emanating from, the former. We find something 
analogous to their conception in Origen (Comment, in Joannein> ■ 
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cited to learo all that may be known of his opinions con- 
cerning this subject. The inquiry will show us how 
imperfect and changeable was his notion of an hyposta- 
tized Logos, and will at the same time open to us a 
prospect of speculations respecting the Divine Natme, 
the most foreign from our modes of thinldng, but which 
have very extensively prevailed. 

In the last section, I have given that view of Philo's 
opinions concerning an hypostatized Logos which is most 
commonly presented. But there is much more to be 
known. We will first consider how he speaks of the 
Logos in relation to the Wisdom of God. 



Opp. IV. 20, 21, 23, 47.), who represents the Logos of God as oraDr 
prehended in his Wisdom, and referring to Proverha viiL S2, 
(according to the Septuagint,) The Lord created me, ike Beghmmg, 
understands St John as meaning, that the Logos was in V^sdom, 
when he says, The Logos was in the Beginning. So also, I conceiTO, 
it was another refinement of the Gnostics to separate the emanation 
Man from the emitnation Logos. The Logos was hy Fhilo regarded 
as that image of God after which man was created, the archetypal 
man, the primal man. Bat the Gnostics chose to separate these two 
characters, and made a distinct emanation of the Primal Man. 

In order fully to explain what has heen said, it is necessary to 
remark, that the female emanations are merely hypostatized attii- 
hutes or energies of the male, and that the line of derivation firom 
the Deity is thus to he regarded ; first Intellect, then the Logos, then 
the Primal Man. 

Afler those which have been mentioned, follows in the system a 
series of emanations, all, I conceive, hypostatized attributes or Ideas, 
of which it is here unnecessary to give a farther account. All these 
emanations and the Deity himself were denominated ,Mons, that is, 
< Immortals.' They constituted the Pleroma of the Gnostics, hj 
which seems to have been meant * the Perfect Manifestation of the 
Deity.* The word was likewise used to denote the spiritual world 
inhabited by them, as distinguished from the material universe. 



I 
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With the Wisdom of God, the Logos is expressly 
identified by Philo.* He ascribes the same titles, char- 
acter, and offices to both, f " God," he says, " separated 
Wisdom from hJs other powers as the head and chief," J 
He speaks of the universe as formed by Divine Wisdom.^ 

But though he thus identifies the Wisdom with the 
Logos or Reason of God, yet be elsewhere represents 
Wisdom as the mother of the Logos ; " his Father being 
God, tbe Father of All, and his Mother being Wisdom, 
through whom all things are produced," || In another 
place, the figure being borrowed from a passage on which 
he is commenting, he says, that "to his Logos, God has 
^ven his Wisdom for a country where he may dwell as 
native to the soil." IF 

He repeatedly represents Wisdom as the Spouse of 
God, and the Mother of all things ; in the same manner 
(to notice his coincidence with the Gnostics) as in the 
Ptolem^o- Vale mini an theory, Silence, Thought, or Be- 
nevolence is assigned as a spouse to the Divine Being. 
" GotI," he says, " we may rightly call the Father, and 
Wisdom the Mother of this universe " ; and the language 
which he uses in reference to this conception is as ab- 
horrent to our feelings of propriety, as that which Ire- 

" hegg. Allegort. Lib. i. 0pp. 1. 56. Qnod Deterior Potiori insid. 
■oleat. I. 213, 214. 

i Legg. AUegorr. Lib. i, Opp. I. 51, 52. comp. De Confuaione 
XJnguarum. I. 427. — De Migrat. Abrahun. I. 442. nomp. De Sam- 
dUe. 1. 633. — De Congcessu. I. 536. comp. De Mundi Oplficjo. 
I. 5. — DeProfugla. I. 553. 

t Legg. Allegorr. Lib. ti. 0pp. I. S2. 

S Quia Renini div. Hmres. I. 501. 

11 De Profagifl. I, 563. 

K Ibid. p. 557. 
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naeus ascribes to the Valentinians. * Elsewhere he calls 
"the Virtue and Wisdom of God the mother of all";f 
and in another place he describes Wisdom as the daugh- 
ter of God, " always delighting, rejoicing, and exulting 
in God her Father alone," where, immediately after, he 
identifies her with the Logos. J Again, he represents 
Wisdom, " the daughter of God," as properly to be 
called both male and female, both father and mother. ^ 

These varying accounts of the Wisdom of God seem 
to be, in great part, rhetorical personifications. But 
when we recollect that the Wisdom is identified with the 
Logos of God by Philo, as by the Christian Fathers, we 
perceive how in his mind figures of speech were mixed 
up with opinions, shadows with what he thought sub- 
stantial beings. The process by which his fancies indu- 
rated into doctrines, was left too incomplete for his 
scheme to possess proper consistency. This will still 
further appear from what follows. 

The bypostatized Logos, it is to be borne in mind, is 
an bypostatized attribute or attributes of God. But 
there are other attributes, or, as Philo denominates them, 
Powers {dvKXfieig) of God, which appear bypostatized 
in his writings, as distinctly and permanently as the 
Logos. Of this I will give some examples. From 
these it will appear how imperfectly Philo's theory was 
adjusted in his own mind, and how far he was from hav- 
ing settled the relation of the other Powers of God to 
the Logos. His conceptions have an analogy to the 

* De Ebrietate. I. 361. (comp. Trenaeum cont. Haereses. Lib. i. cap. 
1.) Quod Del. Pot. insid. soleat. I. 201, 202. De Cherubim. 1. 148. 
f Legg. Allegorr. Lib. ii. Opp. 1. 75. 
t Legg. Allegorr. Lib. i. Opp. I. 56. § De Profugis. I. 653. 
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Valeatinian system of £ons, and his hypostatiziog these 
other Powers of God, if it did not give occasion to, at 
least countenanced, their speculations. 

The sis cities of refuge, appointed by the Jewish 
Law, are, according to him, symbohcal of Powers of 
God, to wljora men may fly for refuge. The most an- 
cient, the strongest, the best, the metropolis, from which 
the others are, as it were, colonies, is the Divine Logos, 
the Mind, Intellect, or Reason of God. The other five 
are the Creative, by which he made the univei-se, which 
Moses, according to Philo, has called God ; the Regal, by 
which he governs it, and which bears the name of Lord ; 
the Merciful ; the Legislative which commands and re- 
wards; and the Legislative which forbids and punishes. 
" Over all these latter powers is the Divine Logos, the 
most ancient (or venerable) of intelligibh things, the 
nearest to God, nothing intervening between him and 
that Being on whom he rests. Him who alone truly exists. 
He is the charioteer of the Powers of God, to whom 
God gives directions for the right guidance of the uni- 
verse."* 

After having given different allegorical explanations 
of the two Cherubim who guarded the gate of Paradise, 
Philo says, "I have heard a yet higher doctrine from 
my soul, accustomed to be divinely inspired, and to utter 
oracles concerning things of which itself is ignorant. 
Thb doctrine, if I am able, I will give from memory. 
My soul then said to me, that with the one God who 
possesses true being, there are two highest and principal 
Powers, Goodness and Authority ; that by Goodness all 

• Db Profugis. I. 500, 5C1. Reapecting the LegislaUve Powera, 
pip. De. Snciifio. Abel, el Cdni. 1. 1B9. 
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thmgs are made, and by Authority the creation is gov- 
erned ; and that a third which connects both, being in 
the midst between them, is Reason (Logos), for by 
Reason (Logos) God both rules and is good." * 

These two powers of God under various names, some- 
times called the Creative and the Regal, sometimes 
Goodness and Authority, sometimes the Beneficent and 
the Disciplinary, often appear in the writings of Philo. 
Sometimes they are spoken of, as in, the. passage la^ 
quoted, in connexion with the Logos ; more frequently 
they are denominated as the two highest Powers of God, 
without any mention of the Logos. To the latter, Philo, 
as we have seen, does not apply the name ^ God ' in 
its highest sense ; but of these two Powers he repeatedly 
says, that the proper name of the Creative, the name 
given it by Moses, is ^ God,' and the name of the Regal, 
' Lord.' t 

When these Powers are spoken of by Philo as sub- 
jected to the Logos, if he regarded the Logos as a 
person, it is clear that be regarded them as persons also ; 
for he would not have subjected them, considered merely 
as the attributes of God, to the Logos, considered as a 
person distinct from God. 

But the idea of the conversion of an attribute or power 
of God into a person had acquired no such fixedness and 
permanent form in the speculations of Philo, as in the 

* De Cherubim. I. 143, 144. 

t I refer to some other of the passages in which they are men- 
tioned. De Sacrific. Abelis et Caini. I. 173, 174. De PlanU- 
tione. I. 342. De Confusione Linguarum. I. 425. De Migrat. Abra- 
ham. I. 464. Quis Rerum div. Hseres. I. 496. De Nominom 
Mutatione. 1. 581 — 583. De Somniis. Lib. i. Opp. 1. 645. De Sa- 
crificant. 11. 258. De Legatione ad Caium. II. 546. 
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Catholic doctrine of the Logos, or m Ptolemy's system 
of ^ons. Accordingly the two highest Powers of God, 
whose names are ' God ' and ' Lord,' may seem often to be 
only tno aspects or characters under which he regarded 
the Supreme Being. After having spoken of them, by 
the names of the Creative and Regal, as symbolized by 
the two Cherubim overshadowing the Mercy-seat, and 
entitled them, as usual, ' God ' and ' Lord,' he defends his 
explanation by saying; "For God, being indeed alone, 
is truly a Creator, since he brought into being the tilings 
which were not, and a King by nature, for none can more 
justly rule what is made, than he who made it." * " It 
is customary," he says in another place, "to use two 
appellations of the First Cause, that of ' God' and thai oi 
'Lord.' " t Yet there is no passage in his writings which 
seems more clearly to resolve them into mere attributes 
or characters of God, than one which is followed by 
auch a description of their personal agency, as necessarily 
implies the conception of their being persons distinct 
fiomGod. It is in his book concerning Abraham; where 
he is allegorizing the appearance of the three angels to 
Abraham in the plain of Mamre. When the soul, he 
says, is circumfused by divine light, it discerns three 
appearances of one object, the appeai-ance of One as 
properly existing, and of two others as shadows rayed 
forth from Him, as we sometimes in the world of the 
senses see two shadows of a material object. Of these 
appearances, that in the midst is the Father of All, He 
who Is ; those on each side are his two most venerable 
Powers, the nearest to himself, the Creative, God, and 
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the Regal, Liord. Philo then adds, that God thus at- 
tended presents sometimes one and sometimes three im- 
ages to the mental vision ; one^ when the soul, thoroughly 
purified, rises above all idea of plurality to that unmin- 
gled form of being which admits of no mixture, alone, 
and wholly independent ; ihrecy before it is yet initiated 
in the greater mysteries, and cannot contemplate Him 
who Is, by himself alone, but needs the aid of something 
beside, and views him through his works as either creat- 
ing or ruling. * 

Philo would here seem to intend, that the language 
concerning the two principal Powers of God, when they 
are spoken of as distinct persons, is but a figurative mode 
of representing the operations of the Divine Being, ac- 
commodated to the weakness of those who cannot com- 
prehend him as he is. But, as he proceeds, in his 
earnestness to prove that the account of the three angels 
who appeared to Abraham is to be allegorized as relating 
to God and his two attendant Powers, he presents an 
opposite view. In the narrative of the destruction of 
Sodom, which immediately follows, only two angels are 
mentioned.! This, in his opinion, confirms his mode of 
interpreting the preceding account. He who had with- 
drawn himself was God^ the two who remained were his 
two Powers, God judging it fit to bestow favors immedi- 
ately from himself, but to commit to the ministry of his 
Powers the infliction of punishment. The Beneficent 
(another name, it will be recollected, for the Creative) 
and the Disciplinary (or Regal) were both present, the 

• De Abraharao. II. 18, 19. comp. De SacraEciis Abelis et Caini. 
1. 173, 174. 
t Genesis, ziz. 1. seq. 
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former to preserve the city of Zoar wliicli was saved, 
and the latter to destroy the four other cities of the plain.* 
To God thus using the ministry of his Powers, Philo 
compare!! human kin§s who bestow favors in person, but 
punish by the ministry of others, f 

By this and by other similar representations, Philo 
shows that he did often, if not uniformly, image to him- 
self the Powers of God as agents distinct from God- 
But how fluctuating were his conceptions, may appear 
not only from the seeming discrepancy between the 
former and the latter part of the passage I have quot- 
ed, but from the absence of all mention of the Logos 
in this discussion concerning what he here and elsa- 
whore calls the two highest Powers of God. 

When, however, the light of his philosophy shone 
fiill around him, Philo discerned not merely those hy- 
postatized Powers of God that have been mentioned, 
but many others, far exceeding in number the Gnostic 
.^lons. To state a fact for which, strange as it is, what 
precedes may afford some preparation, Philo, as a P!a- 
tonist, hypostatized, generally, the Powers of God. In 
commenting upon the history of the tower of Babel, he 
inquhes whom God addressed, when he said; Come let 
US go down, and there confuse their language. "He 
appears," he says, " to be addressing some as fellow- 
workers." But God is the only Maker and Father and 
Lord of the Universe. How, then, are the words to he 
explained ? God, he answers, being one, is surrounded by 
innumerable Powers, all employed for the service and 
1 benefit of the creation. On these Powers, tl 




I De AbrahunD. II. 21, 22. 
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attendant ministers, and the whole army of each is under 
the direction of God. " It is proper, then, that the Kjng 
should hold converse with his Powers, and use their 
ministry in such acts as it is not fitting that God should 
effect alone." " Perceiving what was suitable for him- 
self and his creatures, he has left some things to be 
wrought out by his subject Powers ; not granting them, 
however, independent authority to complete any thing 
by their own skill, lest some error should be introduced 
into the works of creation." * 

After so clear an expression on the part of Philo of 
his conception of the Powers of God, as personal agents 
distinct from God, it is unnecessary either to proceed 
with the passage which I have quoted, in which this 
conception is further developed, or to produce at length 
others to the same effect, f 

We pass to other conceptions of Philo, conceptions 
which present new analogies to the Valentinian system 
of -Sons. As he who is about to build a city forms a 
plan of it in his own mind, so God, according to Philo, 
before the work of creation, formed in his own Logos, or 
mind, a plan of the Universe. This was the Intelligible 
World, the world of Platonic Ideas, the archetypal 
world, the pattern of the visible. So far there is nothing 
particularly unintelligible. But Philo immediately con- 
verts the world of Ideas into the Divine Logos itself; 
and the confusion becomes at first view inextricable. 



* De Confusione Linguarum. I. 430 — 433. 

t The following passages may be consulted upon this subject. De 
Mundi Opificio. 1. 16, 17. De Plantatione I. 330, 337. De Conftt- 
Bione Linguarum 1. 425. De Migrat. Abrahami 1. 464. De Profugis. 
I. 556, De Legat. ad Caium. II. 546. 
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After comparing the archetypal world to the plan 
which an architect forms of a city that he is about to 
build, and represeoting its seat to be the Divine Logos 
(or In(eilect), Philo presents the other apparently very 
different conception just mentioned. " To speak plainly," 
he says, "the intelligible world [the world of Ideas] is 
nothing else than the Logos of the Creator, as the intel- 
ligible city is only the process of thought in the architect, 
considering how to form a sensible city by means of an 
inteUigible, This is not my doctrine, but that of Moses. 
For in describing the production of man, he declares 
expressly, that he was formed after the Image of God ; 
[that is, after the Logos, whom Philo considers as the 
Image of God,] But if a part he an image of that 
Image [the Logos], it is clear that all of the same kind, 
the whole sensible world, which is greater than man, is 
a copy of the Divine Image. And it is manifest that 
the archetypal seal, which we say was the intelligible 
world, must be the archetypal exemplar, the Idea of 
Ideas, the Logos of God." * 

" God," says Philo in another place, " gave form to 
the formless substance of all things [primitive matter], 
be stamped a cliaracter upon what bore no character, he 
fashioned what was without qualities, and bringing the 
world to perfection put upon it his seal, his Image, his 
Idea, his own Logos." f 

Thus accordmg to one conception of Philo, the Logos 
was the hypostatized Intellect of God, the former and 
the seat of the archetypal world ; according to another, 

■ De Mundi OpificiD. I. 5. 
t De Snmniis. Lib. ti. 0pp. I, C65, On tbia subject see also Lig 
Allegort. Lib. in. Opp. 1. 106. Da Frofugis. I. 54T, 548. 
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he was himself the archetypal world. The solution of 
this problem is to be found in the fact, that Philo regarded 
the hypostatized Powers (or attributes) of God as them- 
selves constituting the Ideas of the archetypal world, 
and, viewed in this aspect, as all contained in and em- 
braced under the Logos, the most generic of Ideas. 

He says, that when Moses desired to see the glory of 
God, that is, the Powers encompassing God, "God 
answered him, The Powers which you desire to see are 
altogether invisible and intelligible [that is, objects of 
intellect alone], I myself being invisible and intelligible, 
I call them intelligible, not as if they had as yet been 
comprehended by intellect, but because, if it be possible 
they should be comprehended, it cannot be by sense, 
but by intellect in its highest state of purity. But 
though their essence is thus incomprehensible, they give 
forth to view impressions and images of their energy. 
For as the seals used by men stamp countless impres- 
sions upon wax or any similar material, without losing 
any thing of their substance, so it is to be understood 
that the Powers around me give qualities to things with- 
out quality, and forms to things without form, their eter- 
nal nature remaining unchanged and without loss. Some 
among men not improperly call them Ideas. They con- 
fer upon each being its peculiar properties. * To the 
disorderly, the boundless, the undefined, the formless, 
[that is, to primitive matter,] they give order and bounds 
and limits and form, changing altogether the worse into 
the better." f 



* The original of this and the preceding sentence does not admit 
of a literal translation. It is as follows : 'Ofoftaiov^t ^ uvrkf »h» ari 
^•Kavrou nvtf reif tra^' u/a7v t^i»St ivttiti %»»0r»f rSf Svrttf l^taTataurt, ' 

t De Monarchia, Lib. i. 0pp. II. 218, 219. 
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" II was not fit," according to Philo, " that God him- 
self should mould the boundless and chaotic mass of 
matter ; but by meaus of his incorporeal Powers, whose 
proper name is Ideas, he gave to every kind of tiling the 
form suitable to it." * 

This doctrine concerning the Powers of God, as the 
archetypal Ideas of all created things, was so connected 
in the imagination of Philo, when he wrote this passage, 
witli his behef in God as the creator of all things, that 
be represents it as an impiety scarcely less than atheism 
to deny it. 

Tiie imaginations of Philo concerning the Powers of 
Godj as Ideas of the archetypal world, were not peculiar 
to himself. They appear in the speculations of others 
among the later disciples of Plato, and seem to have 
extensively prevailed. 

" Some of the Platonists and Pythagoreans," says 
Cudworlh, "declaring the second hypostasis of their 
Trinity [Intellect, Nous, answering to the Logos of Philo] 
to be the archetypal world, or, as Philo calls it, ike 
viorld that w compounded and made vp of Ideas, and 
containeth in it all those kinds of things intelligibly that 
are in thisjower world sensibly ; and further concluding, 
that all these several Ideas of this archetypal world are 
really so many distinct substances, animals and gods, 
have therefore made that second hypostasis not to hs one 
God, but a congeries and heap of Gods." f These 
Ideas were conceived of as existing in God, as Ideas of 
God. They are, in the language of Philo, the Powers 
of God, causing all things in the created universe ti 
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what they are. They are, as Cudworth says^ ^^ animals 
and gods," that is, in other terms, divine persons. For 
farther illustration of this subject, I refer to the chapter 
I have quoted, the fourth of the " Intellectual System," 
without, however, intending to imply any general assent 
to the remarks and inferences of Cudworth. 

Having long since passed the bounds of all sober spec- 
ulation, we may, perhaps, be prepared for the strange 
chaos of opinions which has at last opened upon us, 

<' congeslaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum." 

The description of the poet may be still further appfied 
to these ancient doctrines : 

'^Lucis egens aer: nulli sua forma manebat : 
Obstabatque aliis aliud." 

The imagination of Philo, with which we have at 
present most concern, is that by which he converted the 
attributes of God into proper persons. The same con- 
ception, if conception it may be called, the same form- 
less aggregate of antagonizing ideas, is one which has 
made its apparition in various systems. It appears, as 
we have seen, in the theories of the later Platonists. It 
was, as I am about to show, the basis of the doctrine of 
the Logos, as held by the Fathers of the first four cen- 
turies. It is the key to the Gnostic system of iEons, 
the derivative ^ons being attributes and Ideas hypos- 
tatized. It is the essential principle of the speculations 
of the Jewish Cabbalists concerning the Divinity ; and 
through connexions, which as yet have not been traced, 
it presents itself broadly developed in the theology of 
the Bramins. 
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Of the obscure system of the Gnostic ^ods, it would 
be out of place here to enter into any farther explana- 
tion, than has been incidentally given. Betweea the 
speculations of the Cabbalists and those of Pliilo and 
the later Platonists, there is much coincidence, particu- 
larly as regards the topic before us. " The Cabbalists," 
says Basnage, " regarding God as an infinite, inconipre- 
hensibte essence, between which and created things 
there can be no immediate communication, have imag- 
ined that he has made himself known, and has operated, 
by his perfections which have emanated from him." " It 
is their style," he says, " to speak of the perfections of 
God as of persons different from his essence."* The 
first and greatest of the emanations from him, they denom- 
inate ' Adam Kadmon.' It is in him that the Powers of 
God are manifested ; he is the source of all subsequent 
existence. He corresponds to the Logos of Philo and 
the Christian Fathers, and to the Nous or Intellect of the 
later Platonists and Gnostics. He was the prototype of 
man, as the Logos is represented by Philo. Through 
him were developed ten attributes of the Divinity, de- 
nominated ' Sephiroths ' or ' Splendors,' each having its 
appropriate name. These emanations are the hyposta- 
tized Powers of God, through which he is manifested. 

In the chapter from which I have quoted, Basnage is 
disposed to regard the whole system of the Cabbalists 
as an allegory, and their language concerning the per- 
sonal character of the Sephiroths as figurative. But he 
says ; " They push their allegories so far that it is diffi- 
cult to follow them ; they so frequently speak of these 
perfections as of so many diffferent persons, that tlw 
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greatest attention is necessary not to be deceived." Ify 
however, the Cabbalists had not conceived of these per- 
fections as proper persons, they would not have repre- 
sented them as emanating. Basnage, indeed, seems to 
have abandoned this view of their system in a subse- 
quent volume ; * in which he supposes the Cabbalists to 
have viewed them as emanant condensations of that 
divine light, which, according to them, was the substance 
of God, "having a kind of existence separate from him, 
though always near him." In the chapter from which 
I have last quoted, he states that they believed in foui 
modes of creation, or the production of being. The 
first of these was emanation from the substance of God. 
The Sephiroths were placed by them in the World of 
Emanations, corresponding to the Pleroma of the Gnos- 
tics. The Cabbalists held that there was but one sub- 
stance in the universe, that of God ; a fundamental 
doctrine in the theology of the Hindoos. Hence they 
would ascribe real personality to the Sephiroths, equally 
as to other beings composed of this one substance. It 
is the certainty that the Sephiroths were attributes of 
God, and the actual impossibility of an attribute being a 
person, that has led to the ineffectual attempts to alle- 
gorize their system. A similar cause has operated in 
the same way in regard to other systems of a like kind, 
especially that of the Gnostics. But the truth is, that 
in all these systems the attributes of God weje regarded 
both as attributes and as persons, or, to express the im- 
agination by a single term, as hypostatized attributes. 

In respect to the mythology of the Hindoos, every 
one who has given attention to the subject is aware, 

* Liv. IT, c. S, 
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that one of its most distinguishing features is the hypos- 
tatizing of the attributes and manifestations of the Deity. 
One Supreme Being is recognised, but no worship is 
paid him. He manifests himself, it is supposed, under 
three hypostases, as the Creator, Brahma ; the Preserver, 
Vishnu ; and the Destroyer, or Changer of Forms, Siva; 
with their accompanying Energies, hkewise hypostatized 
as females. Either Siva or Vishnu, alone, or both in 
connexion, to the exclusion of Brahma, are at the present 
day worshipped as Supreme. To all three, and to the 
goddesses who are associated with them, are ascribed 
personal characters and personal actions, and such too as 
are most abhorrent to our conceptions of the Divinity. 

But these are not the only divine attributes hyposta- 
tized by the Hindoos. "The Ved having, in the first 
instance, personified all the attributes and powers of the 
Deity, and also the celestial bodies and natural elements, 
does, in conformity to the idea of personification, treat of 
them in the subsequent passages as if they were real 
beings, ascribing to them birth, animation, senses, and 
accidents, as well as liability to annihilation."* 

The author from whom I have made the last extract, 
one of the most enlightened men whom India or the 
world has produced, in his labors to reclaim his country- 
men from idolatry, has shown that the Vedas teach the 
existence and worship of him who is alone God. This, 
however, does not prove that the writers might not con- 
ceive of his attributes as proper persons ; for Philo, and 
the Cabbalists, and the Gnostics all affirmed the unity 
of God. The Hindoo iheisls represent all finite spirits 

* Rammoliun Roj. Second Defence of the Monolheiatical E 
temvTthe VedB. p.l7,D 
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as portions of God's substance, as the flames of separate 
candles are each a portion of elemental fire ; or as the 
numberless reflections of the sun's rays are only modi- 
fications of his light. 

In endeavouring to apprehend the process of thought, 
that has thus led to the hypostatizing of the powers and 
attributes of the Divinity, it may perhaps assist us, if 
we recollect the manner m which the human mind has 
been decomposed, and its faculties, afifections, and rela- 
tions personified. The qualities, acts, and even sufler- 
ings of real persons are familiarly ascribed to them. 
We speak of being governed by Reason, and of Reason 
as bewildered ; Hope cheers and leads us on ; Imagina- 
tion pictures for us fairer scenes than reality presents ; 
the voice of Duty is to be obeyed without hesitation ; 
and Conscience is the vicegerent of God within us. All 
such expressions we recognise at once as merely figura- 
tive ; because we are too well acquainted with the sub- 
ject to which they relate to understand them otherwise. 
We may regard reason as a faculty of the mind, and, at 
the same time, image reason to ourselves as a person, 
without difficulty or absurdity. But in relation to sub- 
jects that present any considerable degree of obscurity, 
as, for instance, the mind of God, nothing is more com- 
mon than for figurative language to harden, if I may so 
speak, into literal. An imagination is easily transformed 
into a supposed apprehension. There is a tendency in 
every idea that dwells long in the mind to assume a 
character of reality. To the admission of metaphors, 
as literal truths, is to be ascribed a great part of the 
errors and follies, and consequently of the vices, of men. 
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These errors, too, it is orten difficult to expel ; for when 
the imaginary conception that has intruded itself out of 
place, is hardly pressed, it may assume for the moment 
its proper character, aod retreat into its own sphere, 
ready to return and reassume its reiga whenever the 
conSict is over. 

We come now to the purpose for which I have entered 
into the preceding explanations. We have seen how 
extensively the doctrine has prevailed of hypostatized 
attributes of God, This doctrine is in itself so unintel- 
ligible, and is so foreign from the philosophy of the 
present day, that it is not strange that the fact of its 
prevalence, and even of its existence, has been but 
imperfectly apprehended ; and that modem inquirers, 
when they perceived that some object of thought was 
regarded as an attribute of God, have supposed that 
it could not also be regarded as a proper person. But 
there is no doubt, that these conceptions, however 
incongruous, have been brought together. It was in 
this mode of apprehending the Divine Being that the 
doctrine of the Trinity had its origin. The Logos of 
the first four centuries was in the view of the Fathers 
both an attribute or attributes of God, and a proper 
person. Their philosophy was, in general, that of the 
later Platoiiists, and they transferred from it into Chris- 
tianity this mode of conception. 

In treating of this fact, so strange, and one which will 
be so new to many readers, I will first quote a passage 
from Origen, the coincidence of which with the concep- 
tions of Pliilo and the later Plalonisls is apparent. In 
commenting on the introduction of St. John's Gospel, be 
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makes, as I have before said, * a distinetion between the 
Wisdom and the Logos of God, and supposes his Logos 
to be comprehended in his Wisdom. The Son, or Christ, 
he represents as both the Logos and Wisdom of God. 
Of the Wisdom of God he thus speaks : f " Nor must 
we omit that Christ [or Jesus, for Origen uses the names 
indiscriminately,] is properly the Wisdom of God ; and 
is, therefore, so denominated. For the Wisdom of the 
God and Father of All has not its being in bare concep- 
tions, analogous to the conceptions in human minds. 
But if any one be capable of forming an idea of an tn- 
corporeal being of diverse forms of thoughty which 
comprehend the logoi [the archetypal forms] of all 
things, a being indued with life, and having, as it were, 
a soul, he will know that the Wisdom of God, who is 
above every creature, pronounced rightly concerning her- 
self; The Lord created me, the beginning, his way to 
his worJcs.^' % 

In this passage the proper wisdom of God is hyposta- 
tized, and described as the Logos of Philo, or the Nous 
(Intellect) of the later Platonists. A little after, there 
is the following account of the Logos and other Powers 
of God as hypostatized, corresponding equally with the 
conceptions of Philo and the Platonists. Having de- 
clared the Logos to be comprehended in the Wisdom of 
God, he goes on to teach, that it has still " a proper dis- 
tinct being of its own, so as to possess life in itself." In 
order to comprehend this, he says, " we must speak not 
only of the Power, but of the Powers of God. Thus 



* See before, p. 253, note. f Opp. IV. 39, 40. 

t Prov. viii. 22., according to some copy of the Septuagint, or 
other Greek translation, used by Origen. 
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lays the Lord of the Powers,* is an expres3ion which 
often occurs, in which by ' Powers ' is meant certain 
living beings, rational and divine, the highest and best of 
whom is Christ, who is called not merely the Wisdom, 
but the Power of God. There being, then, many 
Powers of God, each of whom has his distinct being, 
and all of whom the Saviour excels, Christ is to be 
regarded as the Logos [the Supreme Reason over all 
the other rational Powers], having his personal exist- 
ence in the Beginning, that is, in Wisdom ; differing from 
that Reason which exists in us, and has uo distinct being 
out of us."f 

Obscure as these passages may be to one not famihar 
with the conceptions and language of the philosophy to 
which they belong, they are still sufficiently clear as to 
the main point which they have been brought to estab- 
lish. It is a fact, however, which has not been, under 
any of its aspects, adverted to by a great majority of 
writers, who have treated of the doctrine of tlie Trin- 
ity. Of the notices relating to it, there is one by 
Clarke in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, :J which 
it may be worth while to bring forward, before adducing 
further quotations from the Fathers. I present it in a 
somewhat abridged form. 

"Of the writers," he says, "before the time of the 
Council of Nice, Theophilus, Tatian, and Athenagoras 
seem to have been of tlie opinion, that the Word (tbs 
Ixjgos) was the iotemal Reason or Wisdom of the Fa- 
ther; and yet, at the same time, they speak as if they 

■ Ki(,H ri, tmiftui', LXX. The rendering of the Commoa ^ 
■ion is' Lord of Hoata,' 

t Opp. IV. 47. i CuU II. i 18. Notci. 
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supposed that Word to be produced or generated into a 
real Person, which is hardly intelligible ; and seems to 
be the mixture of two opinions : the one, of the gener- 
ality of Christians who believed the Word to be a real 
Person ; the other, of the Jews and Jewish Christians, 
who personated the internal Wisdom of God, or spoke 
of it figuratively (according to the genius of their Ian- 
guage) as of a person. 

" IrienffiUf and Clemens Alexandrinus speak sometimes 
with some ambiguity, but, upon the whole, plsdnly 
enough understand the Word or Son of God to be a real 
person. 

" The other writers before the Council of Nice do 
generally speak of him clearly and distinctly as of a real 
person. 

" About the time of the Council of Nice, they spake 
with more uncertainty ; sometimes arguing that the 
Father, considered without the Son, would be without 
Reason and without Wisdom ; which is supposing the 
Son to be nothing but an attribute of the Father ; and 
yet at other times expressly maintaining, that he was 
truly and perfectly a Son. But the greater part agree 
in this latter notion, that he was a real person." 

In this passage there are two errors. The first is 
the implication, that the conception of the Logos as 
an attribute was more prevalent about the time of 
the Council of Nice, than it had been before. On 
the contrary, the fundamental idea of the Logos was 
as of an attribute of God. His attribute it was conceiv- 
ed to be, equally as reason is an attribute of man. The 
other error is in the supposition, that the Fathers who 
spoke of the Logos as a person, could not also have 
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imagined him to be an attribute. The Fathers of the 
first four centuries, generally, believed the Logos (if we 
may so use the word believe) to be both an attribute and a 
person, I will quote a few examples of their language. 
Justin Martyr, speaking of his ' second god,' whom 
I have formerly mentioned, declares that "this god, pro- 
duced from the Father of All, is the reason (logos) 
and wisdom and power of him who produced him," 
and immediateiy identifies him with Wisdom, as per- 
sonified in the Proverbs.* Justin was one of the first, 
perhaps the first, Clirislian writer who gave a form to 
the Catholic doctrine of the Logos, His contempoi-ary, 
Athenagoras, says, that " the Son is the intellect and the 
reason {logos) of the Father." "He is the first pro- 
duction of the Father, not with reference to any com- 
mencement of existence ; for from the beginning, God, 
being the eternal mind, always had reason (logos) ia 
himself, as being eternally rational ; but with reference 
to his going forth [his emanation fi^m God] ; to be 
the Idea [the formative principle], and the energy of 
the formless nature of material things." f TheophOus 
of Antioch, another contemporary, calls the Logos, " the 
spirit, the wisdom, and the power of the Most High ; " 

" the wisdom of God which was in him before 

the world was, and his holy reason (logos) which is 
always with him," J The Logos, he teaches, "existed 
always internally in the mind of God. Before any 
thing was created, it was his counsellor, being his in- 
tellect and thought ; hot when God was about to form 

" Dinl. cum Tryph. p. 2C7, 

f Legatio pro Christianii. ^ 10. p. 287. edit. P«rij, J742. 

i Ad Antol;cam. Lib. ii. § 10. p. 355, eilit. Paiu, 1712. 
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what he had detennined on, he generated it exteinally, 
as the First-bom of the whole creation, not makmg 
himself void of reason (logos), but generating reason, 
and always holding converse with his reason." ♦ 

On this subject Irenaeus has fallen, if it be possible, 
into greater confusion and contradictions, than the 
other writers of his age. He often speaks of the Liogos 
or Son as of a person distinct from God, and describes 
him as a minister of God's will. He, himself, says that 
St. John teaches his " effectual " f generation, which, 
according to his use of this language elsewhere, must 
mean his production from the substance of God as in 
all respects a proper person. But in his zeal against 
the Gnostic doctrine of emanation, he not only uses 
such language as shows that he regarded the Logos as 
an attribute, but such as is inconsistent with the imagi- 
nation of his being any thing but an attribute. Refer- 
ring to the first of the Gnostic emanations, Intellect 
or Mind, and to the second, Logos, Reason, he says ; 
" The Father of All is not a composite being, something 
else beside Mind ; but Mind is the Father, and the 
Father is Mind." Having thus identified Mind or 
Intellect with the Father, he immediately proceeds to 
identify Intellect with Reason or the Logos. | In another 
passage, he describes God as being " all Mind and all 

Logos." "His thought," he says, " is his Logos, 

and his Logos his Mind, and the all-embracing Mind is 
the Father himself." || Speaking a little before of the 



• lb. § 22. p. 365. 

t Efficabilem, i. e. efficacem. Lib. in. cap. 11. § 8. comp. Lib. ii. 
c. 17. § 2. 

t Lib. II. c. 17. § 7. II Lib. ii. c. 28. § 5. 
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Gnostic system as consisUDg in transferriog to God, 
conceptions of diflerent affections and faculties of the 
human miod, he considers it as irreverent to regard the 
Divinily as thus affected and divided, " God being all 
mind, all reason (ratio, i. e. Logos), one operating spirit, 
all light, ever the same without change." * 

From many passages which might be quoted it is 
my purpose only to produce a few, in order clearly to 
illustrate the conceptions of the Fathers upon this sub- 
ject. Clement of AlcKandiia says, " The Logos of the 
Father of all is the wisdom and goodness of God made 
most clearly manifest, bis almighty and truly divine 
power, his sovereign will.""!" His meaning is that the 
Logos denotes the attributes of God as manifested in 
the creation and government of the univei-se ; but there 
is no question that he also considered the Logos as 
a person. By Tertullian, Christ is described as " the 
power of God and the spirit of God, the discourse 
(germo), and wisdom, and reason, and Son of God."J 
I iiave quoted passages from Origen in which he 
represents both the Wisdom of God, and the Logos or 
Reason of God, as living beings. In the following, the 
Logos fades away into a dim Platonic Idea. " We are 
reproached by Celsus," he says, " for avoiding evil 
deeds, and reverencing and honoring Virtue as produced 

by God, and being the Son of God If we speak 

of a second god, let it be understood that we mean 
nothing else, than that Virtue which comprehends all 
virtues [i. e. the most generic Idea of virtue] and that 
Reason (Logos) which comprehends the reasons of all 

■Lib, I., c. 23. 5 4. Scefurtbi 
t StJoraM. V. pp. 646. 647. 
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things properly natural, and tending to the good of the 
Universe." * The Son, he expressly teaches elsewhere, 
is the Wisdom of God existing substantially.! 

Petavius, in one of the chapters of his "Theologica 
Dogmata," % discusses the question, " Whether the Son 
is the very wisdom by which the Father is wise : " 
An ipsa sapientia qua Pater sapiens est sit Filius, 
After showing that this was the common doctrine of 
the Fathers (plerique sic existimdsse videntur)^ he 
produces in favor of the opposite opinion, which he 
himself maintains, only the vacillating authority of 
Augustin, who retracted on this subject the common 
opinion which he had once asserted. The great argu- 
ment of Athanasius and his followers for the eternity 
of the Logos, was that God, being always rational, 
always had Reaspn (the Logos) within him. " There 
is no other wisdom," according to Athanasius, " in the 
Father than the Lord (Christ)." <§> "The Son," he 
says, " is the very wisdom, the very reason, the very 
power of the Father." || He was described by others 
as the power, the omnipotence, and the will, of the 
Father. It is unnecessary in this connexion to quote 
the passages at length, IT or to adduce additional proof 



* Contra Celsum, Lib. v. § 39. Opp. I. 608. 

t In his Commentary on John before quoted, and in his work De 
Principiis Lib. i. cap. 2. 

X De Trinitate, Lib. vi. cap. 9. 

§ Epistola Encyclica contra Arianos. § 14. Opp. L 284. edit. Bene- 
dict. 

II Contra Gentes, § 46. Opp. 1. 46. 

t Many passages to this effect may be found in the first volume of 
the work of Petavius, Lib. v. cap. 8. Respecting this whole topic, 
the reader who wishes to pursue the inquiry may consult Petavius, 
as already referred to, and likewise De Trinitate, Lib. i. capp. 3, 4, 5; 
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of the general feet inajntained. I will only further 
mention one conception, more strange than those 
already noticed. " Perhaps," says Origen, " if we 
may venture to speculate still further, we may conceive 
of the Only Son as the soul of God. For as the 
soul placed within the body moves every part, and 
excites all its oporations, so the Goly Son of God, 
who is his reason (Verbum, i. e. Aoyoi), and wisdom, 
being placed within him, extends to and reaches every 
power of God." * The extravagance of this imagination 
becomes perhaps more striking, when we compare it with 

and Ptiestley'a Hiatary of Early Opiniona, Vol, 11. pp. 44—144. 
There are considerable errors in Priealley, but none such as essCTi- 
tiaily ofTecl his argument, or ure likely, with one exception, much to 
embarrass or misleitd his reader. Gae ia, [hat Philn regarded tho 
peraonality of the Logae as ottaaioaal only, a notion for which there 
is no foundation in his works. But the particular error to which I 
have referred is the implication in several passages, that the Logoi 
eonceived of as a person, was not conceived of as being at the lamt 
livu an atlribute, — that he was only regarded as having been first 
an attribute, and then a person. 

It was indeed, us has been shown by Priestley and others, the ei- 
preia doctrine of several of the Fathers, that the Logos, eiiiting 
pniDsrily in God, wa^ afterwards <' generated," and put forlli as th« 
Son, by Ihe voluntary act of the Father, to he his agent in the crea- 
tion of the world. The doctrine ia thus expressed, for instance, by 
PfadentiuB ; 

" Ex ore qnamlibet Patria 

Si a ortua, et Verbo editus, 

Tainen paterno in pectore 

Bophia callebaa priue." 
The Fathers who held tliis doctrine are eiimmonly supposed not to 
have ascribed personality to the Logos before his generation and 
emanation. But they nowhere, I think, expressly afUrm that h« 
was then not a person ; and Blill less is it to be thought, that aflw J 
hie generation, liiey ceased to regard him aa an attribute. 
* De Fiincipiis, Lib. ii. cap. 10. § 5. 0pp. 1. !K>. 
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the strong language of Origen concerning the inferiority 
of the Son to the Father. 

In all the systems before mentioned, in which attri- 
butes of God have been hypostatized, with the excep- 
tion of the later form of Trinitarian Orthodoxy, these 
attributes, when conceived of as persons, have been 
regarded as far inferior to God. The nature, indeed, 
and operations of the attribute belong and are to be 
referred immediately to God. It is indifferent whether 
we say that the universe was created by the disposing 
power of the Supreme Being, or created by the Supreme 
Being, if we use the former term merely to denote an 
attribute. But when a personal character is superadded 
to this attribute, then the new being becomes, as a per- 
son, inferior to the Supreme. He is not God, but a god 
only. Still, in regard to the Christian Logos, his sub- 
stance being conceived of as derived from the substance 
of the Deity, as generated out of it, a prolation or 
emanation from it, like a stream from a fountain, a branch 
from a tree, or rays of light from the sun ; he was under 
this aspect, as well as under the relation of an attribute, 
to a certain extent, identified with God * by the earlier 

-^— — » ■ -— — — — — • m - 

* Thus it becomes not unfrequently difficult to determine, in pas- 
sages in which the name ©jaj , or Deus^ is applied by the earlier 
Fathers to the Logos, or Son, or Christ, whether we are to consider 
it as an appellative, or as to be referred through the Logos to the 
Supreme Being, with whom the Logos is regarded as 'partially iden- 
tified. I am aware that the phrase * partially identified ' is an ab- 
surdity in terms ; but the imagination of which I speak was absurd, 
and such language alone can convey a just conception of it. 

Hence the translation of the passages referred to becomes a matter 
of investigation and judgment, and often, from the indistinct and 
varying signification of the terms in question, and our dilSerent use 
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Fathers. To a certain extent only, for, in reference to 
the totality of each, he was regarded by them as a being 
far inferior to God. The same inferiority was ascribed 
by the Gnostics to their derivative jEons; by the later 
Platonists to the second person in their Trinity, Nous, or 
Intellect, considered in reference to the first ; by the 
Cabbalists to their Sephiroths; and by the Hindoos to all 
their hyposlatized attributes. As respects the Logos, 
the imagination of a person predominating over that of 
an attribute, and this person being considered as far infe- 
rior to God, the way was opened for the Arign doclrineJ 
which dropping the idea of an attribute, and rejecting 
the belief that the Logos was an emanation from the 
substance of the Divinity, regarded him only as a person, 
and reduced him to the rank of created beings. But 
this produced a reaction on the part of their Catholic 
opponents, who in consequence raised the Logos or Son 
to what they called an equality with God, or the Father, 
though they considered it as a derived and subordinate 
equality. 

The illustrations which I have given are far from pre- 
senting a full view of the confusion and incoherence of 
thought that prevailed among the Catholic Fathers. 
But they are, perhaps, sufEcient to establish the fact, 
that the Logos was regarded by the Fathers both as an 
attribute of God and a distinct person ; corresponding to 
a mode of conception, or rather an imagination, that has 
spread widely through different systems of theology ; — • 
BQ imagination so incongruous, that those who . 

of the name ' God,' it is Bcaicel; poBsible to ezpli 
Eugliab by a mere traaBlation. 
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treated of the history of (^pinions seem often to have 
lecoiled from the notice of it^ or shrunk from acknowl- 
edging its existence. The words in which it is expressed, 
Gonyeymg in fact no meanbg, are apt to pass over the 
mind of a modem reader without leaving the impression, 
that what was considered as a very imp(»rtant meaning, 
was once attached to them. The different aspect which 
it gives to the theological doctrine of the Trinity, firom 
what that doctrine has assumed in modem times, may 
alone perhaps sufficiently account for the absence of all 
mention of it in the writings of most of those who have 
adverted .to the opinions of the Christian Fathers re- 
specting the Logos. That the conception of the same 
being as an attribute and a person was an object of what 
may strictly be called belief, is not to be mainUuned ; 
for we cannot, properly speaking, believe a manifest 
contradiction. But the case was the same with this as 
with many other doctrines that have been zealously 
maintained. One part of it was believed at one time, 
and another at another. It was assented to successively, 
not simultaneously. When, of the two contrary propo- 
sitions embraced in the conception, one rose upon the 
mind, the other set. In speaking of such doctrines as 
being believed, we intend, at most, what may be called 
an alternating belief, ever vibrating between two oppo- 
site opinions, and attaching itself, as it is repelled or 
attracted, first to the one and then to the other. 

We will now pass to another conception concerning 
the Logos. In the creation of the universe, God was 
conceived of as having first manifested himself. But it 
was by his Disposing Power, his Logos, that the uni- 
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verse was created. By the same Power, as his vicege- 
rent, God was regarded as goveroing all things. It was, 
tben, in and by his Logos, that God was manifested. 
Hence the Logos, considered as a person, the agent in 
the creation aiid government of the universe, came to 
be regarded as an hyposlatized manifestation of God. 
Thus, also, the Gnoslics conceived of their ^ons as 
kypastatized manifestations of God. I am aware that 
I use a term without meaning; but there is no other 
which will better convey a notion of the unformed ima^- 
nations that once prevailed upon this subject.* 

" The Logos," says Clement of Alexandria, " is the 
face of God, by which he is Hluslrated and made 
known." + The Gnostics, with the same meaning, 
called their ^on, 'Intellect,' the face of God. J To 
the same conception of the Logos, as the manifesta- 
tion of God, must be referred those numerous passages in 
which lie is spoken of as ihp ' name of God,' the ' image 
of God,' the 'irradiation' (^anavyaajiii) of God, the 
' vision ' (ogRtrii;) of God, the ' visible god,' in contradis- 
tinction to the Invisible, and as ' the uttered Logos,' or 
Discourse of God. 

This last mentioned conception of the ' uttered Logos ' 
appears particularly in the writings of the Christian Fa- 
thers, and deserves further notice. The term ' Logos,' 
it will be recollected, in one of its primary significations 
denotes reason, or that power by which the mind arranges 
nto ideas in their proper relations to each other. But 

* See the ingenioiu and agrepable work of Souvernin, Le PlatOH- 
itpm dhoile, in which, hon-evei, the view of tlie autlior ia too 
Umitsd. 

t Pmdagog. Lib. I. c. 7, p. 132. t Dootrina Orient § 10. 
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wheta thus arranged, they may be communicated in words ; 
and to ideas thus uttered, the term ^Logos' was also appli- 
ed, being in this sense equivalent in signification to ' dis- 
course.' In the present state of our language, we have 
no term which answers to ^ Logos ' in this double mean- 
ing. But in the old and now obsolete use of the word 
* discourse ' we find the same singular union of the two 
principal senses of Logos ; that word having been for- 
merly employed, not merely in its present signification, 
/ but to denote the faculty of reason. " The act of the 
mind," says Glanville, "which connects propositions 
and deduceth conclusions from them, the schools call 
Discourse, and we shall not miscall it if we name it 
Reason." 

To the Catholic Fathers the double meaning of the 
word ' Logos ' afforded a favorite illustration of the going 
forth of the Divine Reason to the work of cVeation. 
Considered as previously existing with God,^ it was de- 
scribed as ' the Logos within the mind of God,' ' the in- 
ternal Logos,' * analogous to reason, or thought, in man ; 
considered as the instrument of God in the work of 
. creation, it was spoken of as * the uttered Logos,' f analo- 
gous to words uttered by man. 

The Latin Fathers, having no word in their own 
language which, like Logos in the Greek, embraced the 
two significations of Reason and Discourse, were em- 
barrassed in their translation of it ; and hesitated between 
Ratio, Reason ; Sermo, Discourse ; and Verbum, Word. 
The first was the proper term, % but usage, from some 



J Rationem Grffici Xoyof dicunt, quo vocabulo etiam sermonem ap- 
pellamus. Ideoque jam in usu est nostrorum [i. e. Latinorum], per 
flimplicitatem interpretationis, termanem dicere in primordio apud 



cause which we cannot discover, at last settled upon the 
terra ' Word ' ; and this has in consequence been adopted 
in the theological dialect of modern times, as the proper 
rendering of ' Logos,' when used concerning the Deity. 
The term, however, is wholly inappropriate and unmean- 
ing ; and has served to confuse still further a subject in 
itself abundamly perplexed. 

This recurrence to the double meaning of the word 
'Logos,' this conception of the hjpostatized Logos, or 
the Son, as the uttered discourse or the word of the 
Father, or God, is common throughout the writings of 
the Fathers. It was an imagination of their own, not 
derived from Pliilo, who, in speaking of the Logos of 
God, has reference only to that signification of the term 
in which it answers to ' reason.' If, in treaiing this sub- 
ject, there be any traces in bis writings of a reference to 
the other signification of the term in which it answers 
to 'discourse,' they are, to say the least, few and doubt- 
fijl. I think there are none.* The incongruous junc- 

Tertallmn. advera. Praxeam. cap. 5. 

> The Tnct hua heen remarked by Le Clerc ; " Adi Pbilonem 
abicunque Aiy.u et Crealionia Mundi meralnit, videbisquo ie Ser- 

tsm hibuisBB." Not. Teal. Hammondi et Clecici. Ed. 3da. Tom. I. 
p. 398, col, 9. 

Neander, in (he tntrodnction to his History of the prinolpil GniM- 
tic Sects (Genetisohe Entwickelnng der TornnhniBten gnoglwehea 
Sjsleme, p 8.}, bbjs thai ■' Philo, in oomnion with the Oriental the- 
ologians and the Gnostics, dietlngulaheB betwfen a hidden, iDGom- 
prehensible r.od, retired within himself, not lo be described or im- 
Igined, and the ManifeBtotian of [his Divinity, aa the commencement 
of Ihe work of creation, and of Ihe dsTelopement of life; between 
Jehovah (i i,, TiJ.)and his Manifestation, or, in olher worda, tha 
BggregBle ol all the Powers hidden within the being of God." 
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tion of the idea of an uttered discourse or a word, and 
that of the hypostatized attribute of reason, in the con- 
ception of the Logos, is to be found developed only in 
the writings of the Fathers. 

The confusion of ideas produced by this confusion 
of the meanings of the word ^ Logos,' may be easily 
imagined. Abundant illustrations of it may be found in 
most histories of the doctrine of the Trinity. I will 
quote only one passage, a sufficient specimen perhaps, 
which I find adduced as a satisfactory answer to an Arian 
objection, by a writer once of some note. Dr. William 
Sherlock. * 

" As for Christ's receiving commands fi-om the Father, 
though this relates to the execution of his mediatory 
office, and so concerns him as God Incarnate, as by the 
dispensation of the Gospel, he is the minister of God's 
will and pleasure, yet I grant even as God he receives 
commands from his Father, but it is no otherwise than 
as he receives his nature from him : by nature he is the 
Word, the Wisdom, the Command of the Father ; his 
reflex Image, whereby he produces all the designs of his 

meaning of the last clause, I presume, is the aggregate display of all 
the Powers, before hidden within the being of Cod. But this seenM 
to me not an accurate account of the opinions of Philo ; and still less 
can I assent to what follows. " Philo had always before his eyes the 
opposition between jTva/ and xiyiff^aty the former denoting the exist- 
ence of God as retired within himself, and the latter, his being 
uttered, or manifested." (Philo immer vor Augen hat den Gegen- 
gatz zwischen einem Civaty in sich selbstseyn,und ^iyivfiat^ ausgespro- 
chen, geoffenbart wurden.) I think it may be safely said, that Philo 
nowhere applies the word j^iyiffien to God in the sense supposed, or 
uses concerning him the image in question. 
* See his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, pp. 154, 155. 
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own wisdom and counsel iato act. Thus St. Austin 
answered ihe Arian objection, That Christ was but God's 
instrument, and made the world by God's command. 
' Let tliem consider with what other words the Father 
commanded his only Word. But they frame to ihein- 
selves an imagination of two [persons] near one another, 
but separated by their distinct places, one commanding, 
another obeying. Nor do tliey understand, that the 
Father's command itself, that all things should be made, 
is no other Word of the Father, but that by which 
all things are made ;' * that is, the substantial Word, 
and Wisdom, and Command of the Father, his only- 
begotten Son." 

It was from the shapeless, discordant, unintelligible 
speculations which have been described, ex tantd colluoit • 
rentm, that the doctrine of the Trinity drew its origin. 
These speculations it is now difficult to present under 
such an aspect, as may enable a modem reader to ap- 
prehend their character. But the doctrine to which 
they gave birth still subsists, as the professed faith of the 
greater part of the Christian world. And when we look 
back through the long ages of its reign, and consider all 
its relations, and all its direct and indirect effects, we 
eball perceive that few doctrines have produced more 
unmixed evil. For any benefits resulting from its belief, 
it would be in vain to look, except benefits of that kind 

* Cogiletil quibua aliis verbis jusserK PaXez unico verbo. Formant 
enim aibi in phaatBBinate cordis Bui, qunai duos nliquos, etsi juxto. in- 
vicem, in auis (amen lacja constitutos, unum jubentem 
obtcmpeiantem. Nee intplligunl ipaam juBaioneid pBtria 
omnia, n on esse nisi verbum Patti>, pat qutrf facta Bi 
Aag. codD. Seim. Aii&noram. Lib. III. 
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which the providence of God educes from the follies and 
errors of man. * 

It should be remarked^ however, that little blame or 
discredit attaches to those earlier Fathers by whom the 
doctrine was introduced. They only philosophized con- 
cerning the Logos after the fashion of their age. Their 
only reproach is, that they were not wiser than their 
contemporaries. In proceeding from the same princi- 
ples they stopped far short of the extravagances of the 
Gnostics. Their speculations, likewise, till after the 
time of Origen, were obviously considered by them 
more as a matter of philosophy than of faith. There is 
sufficient evidence, that before and during his time, these 
speculatiojis took little hold on the minds of common 
Christians. " The great body of those who are consid- 
ered as believers," says Origen, " knowing nothing but 
Jesus Christ and him cnudjied, thinking that the Logos 
made flesh is the whole of the Logos, are acquainted 
with Christ only according to the flesh." * 



*c/1 



^d^xK fiovev ytvtuffxavfft, T^otavrov ^t ^cn to ^y.nhs vZt ^iirtfrtvxUeu ttfu^ 
J^ofAifuv, Origen. Comment in Joannem. 0pp. IV. 53. 
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CONCLUSION. 



In concluding this argument, I wish to make a few 
remarks concerning those general views of religion, that 
I have directly or indirectly expressed, and which are 
usually connected with the opinions I have maintained. 
In doing so, I shall drop the singular pronoun, and blend 
myself with those, whoever they may be, whose senti- 
ments correspond with my own. I speak in the name 
of no party ; I am responsible for no opinions which I 
do not express, and no man is responsible for mine ; but 
it would be false modesty, or presumption, to regard 
myself as standing alone. 

We, then, who reject the whole system which among 
Protestants has been denominated ' Orthodoxy,' as a 
system of the most pernicious errors, are charged by its 
defenders with depriving Christianity of all its value, 
with contemning all its peculiar doctrines, with rejecting 
all hut its name. What is it, then, that we believe ; 
and what is it that our opponents believe ? 

Christianity, we believe, has taught men to know 
God, and has revealed him as the Father of his crea- | 
tures. It has made known his infinite perfections, his | 
providence, and his, moral government. It has directed i 
us to look up to Him as the Being, on whom we and all ., 
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things are entirely dependent^ and to look up to Him 
with perfect confidence and love. It has made known 
to us that we are to live for ever ; it has brought life and 
immortality to light. Man was' a creature of this earth, 
and it has raised him to a far nobler rank, and taught 
him to regard himself as an immortal being, the child of 
God. It calls the sinner to reformation and hope. It 
affords to virtue the highest possible sanctions. It gives 
to sorrow its best, and often its only consolation. It 
presents us, in the life of our great Master, with an 
example of that moral perfection, which is to be the 
constant object of our exertions. It has established the 
truths which it teaches, upon evidence the most satisfac- 
tory. It is a most glorious display of the benevolence 
of the Deity, and of his care for the beings of this earth. 
It has lifted the veil which separated God from his crea- 
tures, and this life from eternity. 

But all this, it seems, is nothing ; unless it also teach, 
that there are three persons who constitute the one God ; 
or at least that there is some threefold distinction, we 
know not what, in the Divinity ; that one of these per- 
sons or distinctions was united in a most incomprehensible 
manner to the human nature of Christ, so that the suf- 
ferings of the latter were the sufferings of the former ; 
and that it is only through these sufferings of the Son 
of God, that we may hope for the mercy of his Father. 
The religion of joy and consolation will, it is contended, 
lose its value, unless it announce to us, that we are 
created under the wrath and curse of God ; that it is 
impossible for us to perform his will, unless our moral 
natures be created anew ; and that this is a favor denied 
to far the greater part of men, who are required to per- 
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form what he has made it morally Impossible they should 
perform, with the most unreleBting rigor, and under 
penalty of the most terrible and everlasting torments. 
Such doctrines as these, are represented as the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, those from which it derives its 
value ; and our opponents appear to think, that if nothing 
better was to be effected than to make God known to 
men, to reveal to them his paternal character, to bring 
life and immortality to light, and to furnish the highest 
motives to virme, it was not worth while for the Deity 
to interpose in a special manner to effect purposes so 
unimportant. 

The doctiines which we believe to be established by 
Christianity, are doctrines of inestimable value. The 
question of their truth is one which interests us most 
deeply. Our happiness and our virtue ^re at stake on the 
decision. If they are not true, we are miserable indeed. 
The brute, satisfied with the enjoyments of the present 
day, has a preferable tenure of existence to that of man, 
if they are both to perish together. But if these doc- 
trines are true, there is a prospect displayed before us 
inconceivably glorious and delightful. They are truths 
which it was worthy of God to teach. Look again at the 
doctrines which we are opposing. Are these doctrines of 
any importance or value? Is it important to our virtue 
and happiness that there should be a threefold distinction 
in the divine nature ; or that the mercy of God which is 
extended towards us, should have been purchased with 
the blood of his Son ? Is it desirable for us to be satis- 
fied that our natures are so depraved, that, till they are 
rl by the act of God, we can do nothing to please 
Examine the creeds of what is called Orthodoxy ; 
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and read the summary of obligations, which these creeds 
teach us that we lie under to God as our Maker. 
What obligations would be due from his creatures to a 
being who had formed them under his " displeasure and 
curse,'' made them "bond-slaves to Satan," and " justly 
LIABLE^" — the absurdity is as gross as the impiety,— 
'^ to all punishments in this world, and in that which b to 
come." With what feelings might such creatures justly 
regard their Maker ? What is the character which they 
would have a right to ascribe to him? It would be 
mockery to ask, if it be desirable that this doctrine 
should be true ; or if Christianity would lose its value, 
should it appear that it taught no such doctrine. 

It is because we have a strong conviction of the ines- 
timable importance of true religion to human virtue 
and happiness, and, therefore, desire to promote its influ- 
ence, that we wish men to know and believe that these 
are not the doctrines of Christianity. It is because God 
ought to be the object of our perfect veneration and 
love, that we revolt at doctrines which confound and 
darken our ideas of his nature, which represent one per- 
son in the Deity as exacting, and another as submitting to 
the punishment of our offences ; and at other doctrines 
far worse than these, which, if it were possible for them 
to have their full influence upon the mind, would make 
God an object of utter horror and detestation. We 
believe that the great truths of religion, taught by 
Christianity, are the foundation of public and private 
happiness, of the good order of well regulated society, 
of purity of morals, of our domestic enjoyments, of all 
that is most generous and most disinterested in the hu- 
man character, of all those qualities which endear man 



to man ; that they make life cheerful and reconcile us 
to death ; and that it is on these that the character must 
be formed, which will fit us for heaven; — and it is, 
therefore, that we wish them to be presented to men 
such as they really are, free from the gross errors which 
human folly and perversity have connected with theni,^ 
errors that have prevented their reception, and essen- 
tially counteracted their influence. 

Especially at the present time, when, through the 
discredit and odium cast upon Christianity by the false 
systems that have assumed its name, its power has been 
annihilated through a great part of the civilized world, 
and it has come to be regarded by a very large portion 
of the educated classes of society as an obsolete super- 
stition, the call is most imperative upon those to whom 
the welfare of their fellow men is an object of concern, 
to use all means at their command to reestablish its true 
character. If they are indeed engaged in supporting 
the cause of TRUE religion against irreligion and super- 
stition, then the hopes of mankind are staked upon their 
success. All efforts to promote the influence of Chris- 
tianity will be ineffectual, till its real character is under- 
stood and acknowledged; for of all the opposition to 
which it is exposed, that which substitutes in its place 
any of those felse systems that have assumed its name, 
is at the present day the most pernicious. If the doc- 
trines against which we contend are false, then the 
worst enemy of Christianity is he who asserts them to 
have been taught by Christ. 

In concluding this work, I should not speak of myself 
personally, were it not for the desire which every reader 
. 25* 
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naturally feels to know the probable motives of one who 
addresses him on any important topic of practical interest 
Disconnected, in a great degree, from the common pur- 
suits of the world, and independent of any party or of 
any man's favor, there is, perhaps, scarcely an individual 
to whom it can be a matter of less private concern, what 
opinions others may hold. No one will suppose, that if 
literary fame were my object, I should have sought it 
by such a discussion as this in which I have engaged. 
Even among those who have no prejudices in favw of 
the errors opposed, much indifference and much disgust 
to the subject must be overcome, before I can expect 
this work to find any considerable number of readers. 
I commenced it not long after one of the severest do* 
privations of my life, the loss of a most valued and 
most justly valued friend, and have continued it with 
sickness and death iaround me. I have been writing, as it 
were, on the tombstones of those who were most dear to 
me, with feelings of the character, purposes, and duties 
of life, which my own death-bed will not strengthen. 
I may, then, claim at least that share of unsuspicious 
attention to which every one is entitled, who cannot be 
supposed to have any other motive in maintaining his 
opinions, than a very serious, earnest, and enduring con- 
viction of their truth and importance. 
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S EXPECTATIONS OP THE APOBTLEB CONCERmNG' T 
nsiBLE RBTURK OF THEIR MASTEB TO EARTH. 



The language of our Saviour respecting his fiitura 
coming was, I believe, more or less misunderstood by 
some or all of the Apostles, during a part or the whole 
of tbeir ministry. They looked forward, with more or 
less confidence, to a personal and visible return of Christ 
to earth at no distant period. The fii'st coming of the 
Messiah had been so wholly unlike what their country- 
men had universally anticipated, that when he spoke of 
a future coming, while the existing generation was still 
living, they transferred to this some of the expectations 
which had been long entertained respecting his appear- 
ance and kingdom. It is necessary (o attend to this fact 
in connexion with the explanation which has been given 
of the language of Chiist, The evidence of it may 
appear from what follows. 

In the last chapter of John's Gospel we have the 
following narrHlive:* "Then Peter turning about sees 
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the disciple whom Jesus loved, following, the same who 
reclined upon his breast at the supper, and asked, Master, 
who is thy betrayer ? Peter, seeing this disciple, says 
to Jesus, Master, what shall happen to him? Jesus 
says to him. If I will that he remain till I come, what does 
it concern thee ? Follow thou me. Then the saying 
was spread among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die. But Jesus did not say to him, that he should 
not die ; but, If I will that he remaii) till I come, what 
does it concern thee ? " 

It was a belief among the Jews, as we have good 
reason to suppose, that the lives of those saints who 
might be on earth when the Messiah should appear, 
would be prolonged through his reign to the termination 
of all things. * This expectation, it would seem from 
the passage quoted, was now entertained by the brethren 
concerning the future coming of Christ. 

One of the most cherished hopes of the Jews was, 
that the Messiah would restore the kingdom to Israel ; 
that he would raise the nation to even far greater power 
and splendor than they believed it to have enjoyed 
during the days of David and Solomon. Similar expec- 
tations were entertained by the disciples of Christ till 
after his death. The two who journeyed with him to Em- 
maus after his resurrection said ; " We had hoped, that he 
was to be the redeemer of Israel." f The last question 
which his Apostles proposed to him was ; " Lord, wilt 
thou now restore the kingdom to Israel ? '' The false 
expectation implied in these words, it is to be observed, 

* See Pocock's Notse Miscellaneee in Maimon. Port. Mosis. WorkSi 
I. 177, 178. 
\ Luke zziv. 21. 
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was not corrected by our Saviour. He only answered, 
" It is not for you to know thfi times and the seasons 
which are at the disposal of the Father alone."* The 
question of the Apostles shows, that they had at the time 
no correct understanding of his prophecy concerning the 
destruction of the Jewish nation ; and that their minds 
still dwelt on the ancient hopes of their countrymen. 

The later Jews have supposed, tiiat at the coming of 
the Messiah the saints who are dead will be raised from 
their graves to partake the glories of his kingdom, f It 
is probable that this is a traditionary belief, and that a. 
similar supposition was entertained by the Jews in the 
time of Christ. If so, it may have served in part as a 
foundation for the following striking and eloquent passage 
in which St. Paul expresses to the Tliessalonians his 
expectation of the near return of our Saviour to earth. J 

"I would have you understand, brethren, concerning 
those who have fallen asleep, that ye may not sorrow 
like other men who have no hope. For as we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, so also will God, through 
Jesus, bring agaiti with him those who have fallen asleep. 
For this we say to you, brethren, as teachers of God, 
that we who are living, we who are lelt till the coming 
of the Lordji^) shall not anticipate those who have fallen 

,6,7. 

icDck's diuertatioll, " In quo varju Judicoruin de reaurrM- 
*n[iiE eipenduntur," one of his Nolte Miscel- 
lanea! upon the Porta Moaie. Works I. 150, seqq. 
( I Theas. iv. 13-19, 

§ It >■ tlma that Ihe words, ifuT, J Ji.n,, .1 ^ipU-Ti/,,.,, i!, »*. 
»f»r:» r«5 mut'ur, should be rendered. St. Paul speaks of thoie 
who »re alive, those who are lett till the coming of tlie Lord, in con- 
Iradiilioction to thoae who have fallen asleep. _ 
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asleep. For the Lord himself will descend fix>m HeaTen, 
with a summons given by an archangel soimding the 
trump of God ; and they who have died in Christ shall 
arise iSrst. Then we who are living, we who are left, 
shall be borne up with them into the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air ; and so shall we be ever with the Lord. 
So then comfort each other with these words." 
' The Thessalonians, it is evident fh)m both of the 
epistles addressed to them, were looking for the second 
coming of Christ as an event not distant. This expec- 
tation they would hardly have entertained so strongly as 
they appear to have done, had it not been countenanced 
by St. Paul, through whom they had just been converted 
to Christianity. Anticipating that our Saviour was about 
to come in person to establish his kingdom and reward 
his followers, they feared, it seems, that their friends 
who had died, might not share in the glories and bless- 
ings to be then enjoyed by those Christians who might 
be living. It was the purpose of the Apostle to remove 
this apprehension. 

But if we rightly understand the passage, the concep- 
tions of the Apostle respecting our Lord's future coming 
were erroneous. Undoubtedly it appears that they were 
so. But to what does the error amount ? Does it affect 
any important doctrine of religion ? What is the essen- 
tial fact here expressed, concerning the circumstances of 
which St. Paul had fallen into a mistake, in consequence 
of the previous opinions of his countrymen ? The 
essential doctrine, — all that can properly be called a 
truth of religion is this, — that whether the followers of 
Christ live a longer or a shorter time on earth, their 
future happiness is equally secure. The dead and the 
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living are equally the care of God ; and the time is 
comiag when they will all meet together where their 
Master has gone before. 

That St. Paul had in view that figurative language in 
which our Saviour was, as I believe, supposed lo have 
predicted his future personal coming, appears from the 
words immediately following those just quoted. The 
Apostle adopts the thoughts and expressions which th^ 
Evangelists represent Clirist as having used, 

" But concerning the times and the seasons, brethren, 
there is no need that 1 should write to you. For ye 
yourselves know well, that the day of the Lord is coming 
as a thief in the night.* For when they shall say. 
Peace and safety, then sudden destruction shall come 
upon them, | as the pangs of a woman with child ; and 
they shall not escape. But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day should come upon you as a thief. 
¥e are all children of the light, and children of the day; 
ye are not of tiie night nor of darkness. Let us not 
sleep, then, as others, but watch and be sober," J 

With their expectations of the Messiali's kiogdom, 
the Jews had connected the belief of the overthrow and 
destruction of bis enemies. A similar belief we find 
expressed by St. Paul in his second epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, written shortly after the first, in which he 
encourages them with tlie hope that Christ was coming 
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to deliver them from persecution by the destruction of 
their persecutors. 

" We glory in you, telling the churches of God of 
your constancy and faithfuhiess in all your persecutions, 
and the afflictions that ye endure ; which afford a pledge 
of that just judgment of God, by which you will be de- 
clared worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye are 
luffering. Since it will be just for God to make them 
suffer in return who are afflicting you, and to give you 
who are afflicted rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall 
be manifested from Heaven, with the angels of his might, 
in flaming fire, punishing those who know not God, and 
those who refuse obedience to the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus ; who shall suffer the penalty of everlasting de* 
struction, inflicted by the glorious power of the Lord 
himself, when he shall come in that day to be glorified 
in his saints, and honored in all believers." * 

But the Thessalonians, it appears, had been strongly 
excited by the expectation of the coming of the Lord. 
They were regarding it as an event close at hand. St. 
Paul, in consequence, though he himself anticipated it 
as not very distant, reminds them, in order to allay the 
feverish state of feeling in which they seem to have 
been, that he had in a previous conversation with them 
pointed out a certain event by which it was to be pre- 
ceded, and which had not yet taken place. This event, 
I suppose to have been the rebellion of the Jews against 
the Romans ; but it is not necessary to our present 
purpose to enter into a full explanation of the obscure 
passage to which i refer, f 

We have seen that St. Paul, at the time when he 



* 2 Thess. i. 4- 10. t 2 Thess. Ch. ii. 
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wrote his first epistle to the Thessalonians, was looking 
. forward to a resurrection of those Christians who had died, 
which should take place at the coming of Christ ; and 
that he regarded himself and those whom he addressed, 
as individuals who might he living at the time of that 
event. The same anticipations appear in his first epistle 
to the Corintliians. He says : 

" Through Christ all will be made alive. But each 
in his proper order ; Christ the first fruits ; next they who 
are Christ's at his coming. 

***** 

"Brethren, I tell you a new truth. We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed ; in a moment, in the 
glance of an eye, at the last trump; — for the trump 
will sound, and the dead will be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed." * 

St. Paul elsewhere in his epistles refers, I think, to 
the expected personal appearance of his Master; as, 
when addressing the Corinthians, some of whom were 
disposed to an unfriendly judgment concerning him, he 
says ; f " Judge nothing before the time, till the Lord 
come, who will bring to light what is hidden in dark- 
ness, and make manifest the purposes of men's hearts ; 
and then every one's praise will be from God." 

Thus also he exhorts the Romans to obey the precepts 
he had given them, " understanding the time ; for the 
hour," he says, "has come for us to awake from sleep; 
for now is our deliverance nearer than when we believed. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand." J 

To the Philippians (iv. 5.) he says, " The Lord is at 
■ Itand," apparently in the same sense in which in the 

23, 24, &1, 59. t 1 
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Epistle of James (v. 8.) it is said, " The coming of the 
Lford is at hand." 

He tells the Corinthians ; * " I ever thank my God 
for you, on account of the favor of God bestowed 
upon you through Christ Jesus; for ye have been 
enriched by him with all instruction and all knowledge, 
the doctrine of Christ having been firmly established 
among you,* so that ye are poor in no blessing, whilst 
waiting for the manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and God also will preserve you steadfast to the end, so 
that ye may be without blame in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

To the Philippians (i. 6.) he expresses his confidence, 
that " he, among them, who has begun a good work, will 
go on to perfect it till the day of Jesus Christ." 

We will now take notice of a single passage in the 
First Epistle of St. John. It has been expected by the 
later Jews that the coming of the Antichrist, or of the 
Anti-Messiah, would precede that of the Messiah. The 
same notion seems to have prevailed among the Jews in 
the time of Christ, and to be referred to by St. John in 
the following passage : f 

" Children ! it is the last hour ; and as ye have heard 
that the Antichrist is coming, so there are now many 
antichrists, whence we know that it is the last hour." 

There is so little reason to suppose, that the second 
epistle ascribed to St. Peter was written by him, that it 
is not to be quoted as evidence of his opinions. But in 
his First Epistle (as it is called), that is, probably, in the 
only writing of his which remains, he says ; J " The 

* 1 Cor i. 4-8. t IJohn, ii. 18. 

t Ch. iv. 7. 
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end of all things draws near. Be ye sober, therefore, 
and watch and pray." 

"Encourage one another," says the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,* "and so much the more, be- 
cause ye see the Jay is approaching." 

I do not refer to the Apocalypse as the work of Si. 
John, for I do not believe it to he so. But, as it was 
written during the latter part of the firet or the early 
part of the second century, it affords evidence of the 
opinions of those who were disciples of the Apostles. 
I regard it as the production of some early Jewish Chris- 
tian, whose imagination was highly excited by the ex- 
pected coming of Christ. It does not, 1 think, appear 
that he himself intended to assume the character of the 
Apostle, John, or that there is ground for charging him 
with any fraudulent design. His work, notwithstanding 
the imperfection of its language, is in a high strain of 
poetry. The mind of the writer was borne away by his 
subject. He intended, as I conceive, that his visions 
should be understood as imaginary only, like those of 
another work of about the same age, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, or, to take a more familiar example, like those 
of Bunyan. The conviction was strong upon him, that 
the second coming of Christ was near at hand ; and the 
object of his work, which in modem times has been so 
ill understood, was, I believe, to describe the events 
with which, according to the belief of his age, or his own 
particular belief, it was to be preceded, accompanied, 
and followed. In the very commencement of his work, 
he professes that it relates to events soon to oc 
borting his readers to attend to what is written, " beet 
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the time b near." His words are thus rendered in the 
Common Version : 

" The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
unto him, to show unto his servants things which must 
shortly come to pass ; and he sent and signified it by his 

angel to his servant John Blessed is he that 

readeth, and they that hear, the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things which are written therein ; for the 
time is at handJ^ 

The words, as thus translated, show, I think, that 
those expositions of the book are erroneous, which sup- 
pose it to contain a prophecy of events concerning the 
Christian church, extending to our own time and beyond, 
some of the most important not having yet taken place. 
Whatever the writer anticipated was, as he believed, 
shortly to come to pass. But I suppose that the words 
contain a much clearer indication of his subject, and that 
the first verse should be thus rendered : 

" The Manifestation of Jesus Christ, which God has 
granted him to show forth to his servants, what must 
shortly come to pass, which he has signified, sending by 
his angel to his servant John." 

The near coming of the Lord is several times referred 
to in tlie work in express terms. In the seventh verse 
of the first chajpter, the language which our Saviour 
used, when he figuratively spoke of his coming to the 
destruction of the Jewish nation, is quoted by the writer; 
" Behold he is coming in clouds, and every eye shall 
see him, and they who pierced him ; and all the tribes of 
the land shall lament." There are elsewhere similar 
references to the words of Christ. And the book con- 
cludes, as it begun, with a declaration, that the events 
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anticipated in it were near at band ; and an explicit indi- 
cation that the main event expected was the coming of 
Christ. "And the angel says to me, Seal not up the 
words of the prophecy of this book ; for the time is 

near." " Behold I am coining quickly to bring 

retribution with me, to give to every man according to 

his works." "He who testifies these things 

says, Surely I am coming quickly ; Amen ! Come, Lord 
Jesus." 

The principal source of illustration for this book is to 
be found in tiie language and conceptions of the later 
Jews, especially their conceptions of events connected 
with the coming of the Messiah. It is from the neglect 
of this nieaps of illustraiion, and from the erroneous 
notions respecting the character of tbe work as, properly 
speaking, prophetical, that the imaginations of most 
modem expositors have been so bewildered in its study. 
The coincidence between many of the conceptions of 
the later Jews and those expressed by the author of the 
Apocalypse, leaves hitle doubt that the former are tradi- 
tionary, and existed in tbe time of Cbrist. 

Thougli the second epistle ascribed to Peter cannot 
be quoted in evidence of tbe opinions of that Apostle, it 
affords proof of a state of opinion and feebng existing 
among Christians at some period during the first two 
(jenluries. The writer says (iii, 3— 13.); "Be aware 
of tiiis, that in the last days scoffers will arise, following 
their own lusts, and saying, Where is his promised 
coming? For since tbe fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were since tbe beginning of the crea- 
.lion. But they wilfully forget that of old by tbe word 
of God there were heavens, and an earth rising out of 
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the water, and surrounded by water, which things being 
80, the worid then existing was destroyed, being inun- 
dated by water ; but the present heavens and the present 
earth are by his word reserved for fire, being kept for a 
day when the impious will be judged and destroyed. 
Forget not this one thing, beloved, that a day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as a 
day. The Lord is not tardy in performing his promise, 
(as some think him tardy), but is patient toward us, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should atUun 
reformation. But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief, in which the heavens will pass away with a roaring 
sound, and the elements will melt with fervent heat, and 
the earth and all its works will be burnt «p. Seeing, 
then, that all present things are to be dissolved, what 
ought ye to be in all holy conduct and pious dispositions, 
expecting and earnestly desiring the coming of the day 
of God, in which the heavens will be dissolved by fire, 
and the elements melt with fervent heat. But we, ac- 
cording to his promise, expect new heavens and a new 
earth, in which righteousness will dwell." 

Though the author does not in this passage explicitly 
speak of the coming of Christ, — for by the title ' Lord ' 
God is here intended, — yet I suppose there is no con- 
troversy that he connected in his imagination the con- 
summation of all present things which he describes, with 
that event. It appears, then, from what he says, that 
there had been so much expectation among Christians of 
the speedy return of Christ, as to afford occasion to the 
ridicule of scoffers- The writer, it seems, conceived that 
it would be attended with the renovation of all things by 
fire ; a conception which is not to be confounded with 
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that of the consuniiDation of all things hy lire at tha 
termination of the Messiah's reign. The former seems 
to have been peculiar, and borrowed, not fi'om the notions 
of the Jews concerning the coming of the Messiah, but 
from Gentile philosophy, particularly the Stoic. There 
is nothing answering to it elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, nor, I tliink, in the Jewish traditions. It is quite 
different from tlie notions entertained by the earliest 
Christian Fathers, which correspond to those held by the 
Jews, and expressed in the Apocalypse ; though they 
comprised much which had nowhere been taught by any 
Apostle. The earlier Fathers believed, to quote the 
description of Justin Martyr, who appeals to the Apoca- 
lypse as his authority, that Jerusalem was to be rebuilt, 
adorned, and enlarged ; that there was to he a resurrec- 
tion, in whicli the followers of Christ who were dead, 
together with the patriarchs and prophets and other pious 
Jews, were to return to life ; that these, with the body of 
Christians, were to inhabit that city with Christ, rejoic- 
ing, for a thousand years, at the end of wliich woult 
follow the general resurrection and judgment of aQ. 
This is the doctrine of the Millenium, of the visible reign 
of Christ in person upon earth ; a doctrine which the 
earlier Christians would be disposed to receive the more 
eagerly in consequence of the oppression, persecution, 
and deprivation they were suffering. It was, however, 
rejected and opposed hy Origen. When Christianity 
became the rehgion of the state, and worldly prosperity, 
shone on its professors, the doctrine gradually faded out 
of notice ; hut it has existed to our own age, transmitted 
or revived, being held at different periods hy some oaa 
or other more enthusiastic sect, in connexion with the be* 
that the expected kingdom of Christ is at hand. 
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We will now confine our attention to the opinions of 
the Apostles, ivhich are to be careiiilly distinguished 
from all the additions made to them by others. I have 
quoted the writings of different Apostles. Probably 
there were differences of opinion among them concern- 
ing the circumstances which would attend the coming of 
our Lord ; but they all appear to have expected his per- 
sona] and visible return to earth as an event not distant ; 
and to have believed that he would come to exercise 
judgment, to reward his faithful followers, to punish the 
disobedient, and to destroy his^foes. St. Paul, likewise, 
Expected that " the dead who were Christ's " would be 
raised at his coming. He further tells the Thessalonians, 
that the followers of Christ then living would be borne 
up in the air to meet the Lord and continue ever with 
him; — words which imply, that he believed that the 
end of all present thine;s was to be connected with the 
coming of Christ. To the Corinthians, after speaking 
of the resurrection of the followers of Christ at his 
coming, he says ; " Then will be the end, when he will 
defiver up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; after 
destroying all dominion and all authority and power. 
For he must reign till He has put all his enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy, Death, shall be destroyed. 

And when all things are put under him, then 

will the Son himself be subject to him, who put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all." * We 
are likewise led to the conclusion, that St. Paul con- 
nected the end of the world with the coming of Christ, 
by the strong language tTiat he uses concerning the 
general judgment of men, which was then to take place. 

*lCor. XV. 24-28. 
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Thus he says to Timothy ; "I charge thee before God, 
and before Jesus Christ, who will judge the living and 
the dead when he shall appear in his kingdom;"* 
and the conception, that we must " all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ to receive according to what we 
have done in the body, either good or evil," is one 
which he repeatedly expresses, f That he looked for 
the end of the world as following the coming of Christ, 
may be inferred also from his describing those who 
should then rise, as passing from mortahty to immortality, 
and as clothed with spiritual bodies. " Flesh and blood," 
he says, " cannot inherit the kingdom of Heaven." J 
St, Peter and St. John likewise speak of " its being the 
last lime " ; and of " the end of all things being at hand." 
It is to he panicularly observed, that there is no intima- 
tion given by any Apostie of a millennial reign of Christ; 
a circumstance wliicli, among many others, serves to 
show, that the Apocalypse, in which this doctrine is 
cleai'ly taught, was not the work of St. John. 

Such, then, appear to have been the opinions of the 
Apostles respecting the second coming of their Master. 
I have been led to speak of this subject, so important id 
many of its relations, from its special bearing upon the 
explanations which I have given of the language of our 
Saviour. I have endeavoured to show that his language 
concerning his future coming, the establishment of his 
kingdom on earth, and his passing judgment upon all 
men, presents no difEculty when compared whh subse- 
quent events ; that his expressions are figurative, and 
that their explanation is to be found in analogous mela- 
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phors, the meaning of which is obvious ; and that how* 
ever bold some of them may appear, they do not tran- 
scend the genius of the Oriental style. But we find, on 
the other hand, that his Apostles, through causes which 
* I have endeavoured partly to explain, instead of a figu- 
rative coming, expected a literal return of their master 
to earth, before the generation then living should pass 
away ; that, instead of a figurative judgment, they be- 
lieved that on his return he would judge all men in per-, 
son; and that, in connexion with these events, they 
anticipated the end of all things. These expectations 
were erroneous ; and before the explanation which has 
been given of the words of Christ can be fully admitted, 
this error must be understood. We must not read over 
the passages in which it is expressed with a confused 
misapprehension of their sense, as if they related to 
events still future, and were at the same time coincident 
in meaning with the language of Christ. 

Nothing more need be said to illustrate the difference 
, which I suppose to exist between his meaning and the 
conceptions of the Apostles, respecting his future coming. 
But there are questions and considerations suggested by 
the facts brought forward, which, though not immediately 
connected with the subject of this work, are too impor- 
tant to be passed over in silence. Why, it may be 
asked, did not our Saviour prevent his Apostles from 
falling into the error we have remarked ? The answer 
to this question will open to us views of much impor- 
tance to be attended to in the study of the New Tes- 
tament. 
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On many subjects our Saviour refrained from entering 
into a full explanation, and correcting the errors of his 
hearers. They were errors not intimately connected 
with the essential truths of religion. The course of 
events, the advance of human reason, and the progress 
of knowledge, would afford sufficient correctives ; and 
he was not sent to deliver men from all false opinions, 
and to furnish a digest of truth upon every subject. An 
error not important may be so interwoven with an essen- 
tial truth, that it can be separated only by the hazardous 
experiment of unravelhng the whole w"eb. A misap- 
prehension of facts may be strongly associated with 
feelings practically true. Their roots may be so tw^isted 
round it, that there is danger of eradicating them in the 
attempt to remove it. Nor does the communication of 
truth depend upon the instructer alone. No instructer 
can give a child the knowledge of a man. He to whom 
God had opened the treasure-house of wisdom, could 
not make all his most wilhng hearers as wise as himself. 
Putting out of view all miraculous influence upon the 
mind, men can be advanced in intellectual improvement 
only in proportion to the progress which tliey have 
already made, A truth, however clearly presented, 
must be in some accordance with the previous habits of 
thinking of him to whom it is addressed, in order to be 
clearly apprehended ; and a truth ill apprehended, de- 
tached from the relations in which it ought to be viewed, 
may be more mischievous than the error which it is 
intended to supplant. Men must be taught, as our 
Saviour taught them, as " they are able to bear it." To 

khave enabled his hearers fully to comprehend all facts 
Rsd troths connected with Christianity, and to have freed 
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their minds from all false conceptions concerning the 
Messiah and his kingdom, and every topic which has^ oi 
may be supposed to have, a bearing upon religion, could 
have been effected only by a miracle which would almost 
have changed their identity. Supposing that in the par- 
ticular case of the Apostles such a miracle had been 
wrought, still their hearers would have been as dull of 
apprehension as were those whom Christ taught. Had 
the Apostles been placed in all respects on an equality 
with their Master ; had they been guided throughout by 
the same perfect judgment, which implies not merely 
. the highest intellectual, but the highest moral excd- 
. lence ; had they each been qualified to supply his place, 
and entitled to every name of honor which belongs to 
him, their disciples would have held the same place 
which they themselves now do as disciples of Christ. 
They must have taught their followers as their Master 
had taught them ; and whenever this mimculous regen- 
eration of intellect ceased, and men's minds were left to 
their natural action, and the current of their opinions 
was suffered to pursue its ordinary course, whenever 
infallibility was no longer secured by the power of God, 
errors of some kind would necessarily mingle with men's 
religious faith. As regards the Apostles, we believe 
that their minds were enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
and by direct miraculous communications from him, in 
regard to the essential truths of Christianity. But we 
have no warrant to believe, nor is there any probable 
argument to show, that this divine illumination was fur- 
ther extended. 

Our Saviour came to teach the essential truths of reli- 
gion. Even these truths were but imperfectly appre- 
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hended by most of those who heatd him, and, I may 
add, have been but imperfectly apprehended by most of 
those who, from his time to our own, have professed 
themselves to be his disciples. When we find, that on 
the last night of Iiis ministry one of his Apostles said to 
him ; " Master, show us the Father, and we shall be 
satisfied,"* it may be perceived, that there were diffi- 
culties enough to he overcome in communicating to them 
a full apprehension of those elementary truths. Their 
attention was not to be withdrawn from them by discus- 
sions, doubts, questions, and explanations, respecting , 
subjects of comparatively little imporlaoce, concerning 
which they might have adopted the errors of their age- 
When, referring to the doctrine of the preexistence of 
souls, a doctrine, at that time, generally connected with 
the belief of their immoilality, they asked; "Master, 
who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was bom 
blind ? " t our Saviour in his answer did not explain to 
them the mistake implied in those words. When, under 
the belief common to their countrymen, that the suffer- 
ings of this life were punishments from God, certain 
individuals came to tell him of the " Galileans whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices," J there 
was nothing in his reply to correct their false concep- 
tions. The relative importance of different doctrines, 
the wide separation which divides what is essential in 
true religion from all the accessory notions that men 
have made a part of their religion, is very htlle under- 
stood at the present day, and was not better understood 
by the Jews eighteen centuries ago. in most minds, 
' those opinions which they believe or fancy to have any 
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thing of a religious character, are disposed without re- 
gard to perspective. They all stand forward equal in 
magnitude. It is one of the most striking chai*acteristics 
of the teaching of Christ, that the distinction between 
the essential truths of religion, and all other doctrines 
true or false, was never confounded by him. He fixed 
the attention of his hearers only upon what it most con- 
cerned them to know as religious beings, that is, as 
creatures of God and heirs of immortality. In order to 
effect this purpose, it was necessary for him to confine 
his teaching to the essential truths of religion. If he 
bad done otherwise, if he had labored to correct the 
errors of his hearers upon subjects of minor importance, 
and to place the truth distinctly before them in all those 
new relations which it might pre^nt, his hearers would 
unavoidably have confounded the doctrines thus taught 
them upon divine authority, with those essential princi- 
ples which alone it was the purpose of God to announce. 
Their imaginations and feelings might perhaps have been 
more occupied about what it was of little consequence 
for them to know, than about truths which it was of the 
highest concern that they should understand themselves, 
and be qualified to teach to others. 

But there is another aspect under which the subject 
is to be viewed. We must consider, not merely the dis- 
ciples, but the enemies of Christ ; we must regard the 
character of the ignorant, prejudiced, unstable multi- 
tudes whom he addressed, and whom his Apostles were 
to address ; and we must recollect, that whatever he 
taught to his Apostles was in effect taught to all ; that it 
was their proper office to publish his whole doctrine. 
Now in communicating to men the essential truths of 
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religion, and in confining his attention to these alone, he 
had to encounter prejudices and passions the most ob- 
stinate and violent. Superstition, fanaticisnij and hypoc- 
risy, all that is in most direct opposition to the love of 
God and man, constituted the religion of a great part 
of the Jews. It was vital to the selfish purposes and to 
the authority of those who were leaders among the 
people, that the errors which prevailed should retain 
their power over men's minds. Tlie bigotry of false 
religion was at the same time inflamed by rational pride, 
This opposition Christ had to encounter, and hence hff 
was assailed throughout his ministry with continual ca' 
reproacli, and persecution ; and he saw from its cor 
mencement, that he should soon become their victim. 
The circumstances in which he was placed, required the 
utmost circumspection, judgment, and self-command. 
No new prejudice was to be needlessly excited. No 
unnecessary occasion of cavil was to ha presented. 
No opportunity for perverting or contradicting his words 
was to be given, that could be avoided consistenl 
with the purpose of his mission. It was not for him 
waste the numbered days of his ministry, in which so' 
much was to he accomplished, to perplex his hearers, 
and to exasperate his foes, by entering into controversy 
or explanations respecting topics of minor concern. T 
hold which a prejudice has upon the mind is often o 
of all proportion to any show of proof that may 
brought in its support. Questions, the discussion 
which we should now regard only as an object of rii 
cule, have in other ages been the occasion of rancoroi 
contention. In the fourteenth century, a dispute rag( 
in the Greek empire concerning the question, wheth( 
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the light which shone round Christ at his transfiguratkm 
was created or uncreated. Four councils were assem- 
bled, and those who affirmed it to be created, and held 
the consequences which were supposed to be connected 
with this doctrine, were anathematized as worse than all 
other heretics. * If a new teacher of true religion 
had been sent from God to the men of that age, we 
may easily comprehend, that few mistakes would have 
tended more to render his mission fruitless, than for 
him to have entered into any explanation, or to have 
passed any judgment, upon this^ controversy. In the 
defence of what, we now consider as gross errors, a blind 
and deaf bigotry has been displayed, the strength of 
which it is hard to estimate since the delusion has passed 
away. It is not yet two centuries, since the denial 
of the then common belief of witchcraft was regarded 
as implying the denial of the agency of any spiritual 
being, of the existence of the invisible world, and con- 
sequently as virtual atheism, f In the time of Christ, 
and for a long period before, the doctrine of demoniacal 
possession prevailed among the Jews, and many diseases 

* See Petavii Theologica Dogmata. De Deo Deique Proprietatibus, 
Lib. I. cap. xii. 

t *' For ray part," says Sir Thomas Browne, " I have ever believed, 
and do now know, that there are witches. They that doubt of them, 
do not only deny them, but spirits ; and are obliquely and of conse- 
quence a sort, not of infidels, but atheists." Religio Medici, Part I. 
Glanvill's " Sadduceismus Triumphatus " is a work in defence of 
the common superstition, by one of the able men of his age, in which 
he represents, as may be supposed from the title, all disbelievers in 
witchcraft as destitute of religion, A great part of Dr. Henry More's 
" Antidote to Atheism " consists of stories of supposed supernatural 
events, apparitions, witchcraft, and pretended miraculous operations 
of God's providence. 
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were ascribed to this cause. Our Saviour Dever taught 
that this was a false doctrine. He occasionally used 
language conformed lo the conceptions of those who be- 
lieved it to he true. Why was he silent on this subject ? 
Why did he leave some, if not ail his Apostles, in error 
concerning it, as appears from the common belief being 
expressed in the first three Gospels, though not in that 
of St. John ? Let us consider, that if he had taught the 
truth, he would immediately have been denounced by 
his enemies, as an unbeliever m the invisible world, as a 
Sadducee teaching tliat " there was neither angel nor 
spirit " ; — that the error in question was intimately con- 
nected with many others, concerning the existence of 
Satan, the origin of evil, the rules of God's government 
of the world, the menial and physical constitution of 
man, and the power of magic and incantations ; — that it 
would have been idle to declare himself against one of 
these errors unless he had opposed them all; — that 
he was surrounded by ignorant and prejudiced hearers, 
wholly unaccustomed lo exercise their minds upon any 
general truth ; — and that, had it been possible to instruct 
them thoroughly upon any one of the subjects I have 
mentioned, he must, in order to effect this, have turned 
aside from the great purpose of his ministry, and have 
withdrawn their attention from it. It would have been 
the labor of a long life to enlighten the minds of any 
considerable number of Jews upon topics such as these. 
Let us consider another case. TJie Jews had adopted 
what is called tlie allegorical mode of interpreting tlieir 
sacred books ; and had found many supposed predictions 
K^ and types of their expected Messiah in factitious senses 
^L which they ascribed to particular passages. This mode 
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of ioterpretation was adopted by some of the Apostles. 
We find examples of it as used by them in the Gospels of 
both Matthew and John, and in the Acts of the Apostles. 
One is surprised, perhaps, that this mistake was not cor- 
rected by Christ. Nothing may seem more simple, than 
that he should have indicated, that this whole system of 
interpretation, and this method of proof, so far as the 
supposed prophecies were applied to himself, were 
erroneous. But would you have had him at the same 
time teach the whole art of interpretation? If he 
had not done so, errors as great might have been 
committed from some other cause. If he had corrected 
some wrong conceptions only, and left others, the latter 
fix)m that very circumstance would have acquired new 
authority. But to have taught the art of interpretation 
only would not have been sufficient to enable his hearers 
to become skilful expositors of the Old Testament ; he 
must have settled the yet disputed questions concerning 
the age, the authorship, the authority, and what has been 
called the inspiration of the different writings that com- 
pose it ; and whoever has studied these subjects with an 
unbiassed and inquiring mind, may, I think, be satisfied, 
that the truth concerning them is such, as no Jew was 
prepared to listen to, and few indeed would have listened 
to without astonishment and wrath. 

But let us suppose that he had attempted only to 
correct the single error, which consisted in the false ap- 
plication of many passages to the Messiah ; what would 
have been the consequence ? His enemies would un- 
doubtedly have contended, that it was idle to suppose 
him to be the Messiah. He does not even pretend, they 
would have triumphantly said, to be the object of the 
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prophecies, bj which, according to all those leamed a 
the law, and in our traditions, the Messiah is foretoh 
Perhaps he would have us believe, that no Messiah has 
been promised ; but that he has as good a claim as any 
other to that title. Has be not come from Beelzebub, to 
teach that the prophecies are false aod our hopes vdn, 
that God has ceased to care for his people, and thus to 
seduce us from our faith and allegiance ? 

But in connexioa with this subject there is anothd 
feet to be attended to. In teaching or enforcing truth, 
the language of error may be used in order powerfully 
to affect the feelings ; because it has associations with it 
which no other language will suggest. Such use of it 
implies no assent to the error on which it is founded. 
He who employs the epithets 'diabolical,' or 'fiendish,' 
affords from that circumstance alone no reason to sup- 
pose, that he believes in the existence of devils or fiends. 
There is much language of the same character. We 
still borrow many expressions from imaginary beings of 
ideal beauty and grace, from fairies and sylphs, beings 
whose real existence was once believed. We have no 
reluctance to use words derived from the false opinions 
concerning witchcraft, possession, and magic. We use 
those which have been mentioned, and many terms of a 
similar kind, because they furnish, or seem to furnish, 
expressions more forcible than we could otherwise com- 
mand. But this fact has been disregarded in reasonings 
fium the language of Christ. Expressions founded upon J 
the conceptions of the Jews, and used by him because ' 
no other modes of speecli would have so powerfully 
affected [lieir muids, have been misunderstood as intended 
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to convey a doctrine taught by himself. This remark is 
applicable to those few passages in his discourses in 
which he speaks, according to the Tjelief of the Jews, of 
Satan, as if he were a real being, such as the following : 
" I saw Satan falling like lightning from heaven " : " Ye 
are of your father, the Devil, and the will of your father 
ye will perform " ; " The enemy who sowed the tares 
is the Devil " ; and particularly the figurative and para- 
bolic narrative in which he represented himself as 
having been tempted by Satan. I say in which he rep- 
resented himself, for it is evident that the narrative of the 
Evangelists could have been derived firom Christ alone. 
Satan was regarded by the Jews as the great adversary 
of God and man, the Tempter, the Accuser,. the source 
of moral and physical evil. No words could so forcibly 
impress them with a conception of the odiousness and 
depravity of any act or character, as by resembling it to 
him, or referring it to him as its suggester or author. 
They were familiar with the imagination of such a being, 
and through this imagination their minds were most pow- 
erfully to be affected. The abstract idea of moral evil, 
if, indeed, they could have apprehended it, would have 
been to them a shadowy phantom, compared with it as 
hypostatized and vivified in its supposed malignant au- 
thor. Under circumstances in which it is impossible to 
explain the whole truth, or in which it is certain that the 
whole truth cannot be understood and felt, in addressing 
men who are unaccustomed to exercise their understand- 
ings, and who from childhood have incorporated false con- 
ceptions with right principles of action, we may use their 
errors for their reformation ; we may appeal to their feel*- 
ings or their fears through their mistaken imaginations ; 
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we may employ one wrong opinion to counteract others 
more pernicious ; and in reasonmg, exhortation, or re- 
proof, we may thus a\-ail ourselves of their more inno- 
cent prejudices in opposition lo their passions and vices. 
But in doing this, we are precluded from directly assail- 
ing those prejudices ; though we may at the same lime 
be establishing truths which will effect their gradual abo- 
lition. Such wasj I believe, in some particulars, the 
mode of leaching adopted by Christ. 

In regard to some of the errors of his disciples, it 
may be a question whether the plainest language would 
in itself alone have been sufficient to remove them. I 
may rather say, it evidently would not have been suffi- 
cient. The very subject of this volume shows, if the 
opinions maintained in it be true, that the plainest lan- 
guage has not been sufficient to preserve men from the 
grossest errors. Yet the words of Christ have not less 
authority as recorded in the Gospels, than when uttered 
by his own lips. But we are not obliged to reason thus 
indirectly. We may see in the accounts of his ministry, 
how often our Saviour was not understood by his disci- 
ples. As he was approaciiing Jerusalem for the last 
time, he called the Twelve together and said; "Lo! we 
are going up to Jerusalem," and the Son of Man "will 
be delivered up to the Heathen, and will be mocked 
and scorned and spit upon ; and having scourged him, 
they will put him to death; and on the third day he 
will return to life." No language can be more simple 
and explicit than this. But the Evangelist goes on to 
relate, that the Apostles " understood it not at all ; the 
meaning of his words was hidden from them, and they 
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did not comprehend what he said." * How little they 
understood this and other declarations of Christ, may 
appear fix)iQ the fact, that the next event recorded by 
the Evangelists is the application on the part of James 
and John, for the highest places under Christ, in that 
temporal kingdom on which their hopes were still fixed. 
The prediction of bis resurrection, though repeatedly 
made by him, was, we know, so little comprehended by 
them, that no hope, and apparently no thought, of that 
event was entertained by them after his death. It is not 
strange, therefore, that they expected a visible return of 
our Saviour from heaven, to establish his kingdom, though 
he himself had declared, " The coming of the kingdom 
of God is not to be observed, nor will men say, Behold 
it is here, or. Behold it is there ; for behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you " ; and though in the clearest 
manner, and under circumstances the most solemn, he 
had affirmed, " My kingdom is not of this world." 

We are apt to fall into a great mistake from not dis- 
tinguishing between the feelings and conceptions, the 
whole state of character, of an enlightened Christian at 
the present day, and those of the Jews to whom Christ 
preached. It may seem to us as if a few words of his 
would have been sufficient to do away any error, however 
inveterate, because we think their effect would be such 
upon our own minds. We may wonder that those words 
were not uttered. We may almost be tempted to ask. 
Why was a teacher from God so sparing of his knowU 
edge, so limited in his instructions ? Why did he not 
deliver his Apostles at least from all their mistaken 



* Luke xviii. 31 - 34. 
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apprehensions having any connexion with tlie facta or 
truths of religion? How could he leave the world with 
BO many false and pernicious opinions existing around 
him in full vigor, against which he had not declared 
himself? And why, with the same feelings, we might 
go on to ask, do the great truths of religion appear, as 
disclosed by him, in such naked, monumental, severe 
grandeur? Why do they stand alone, separated from 
aJl truths not essential to our faith ? Why were not the 
many questions answered, the many doubts solved, which 
we might be disposed to lay before Christ, or which his 
disciples, if we imagine them as inquiring and as teacha- 
ble as ourselves, might have proposed ? 

To inquiries such as these it has been my purpose to 
afford some answer in what has been suggested. As a 
teacher from God, it was the proper and sole office of 
Christ to make known lo men, on the authority of God, 
the fundamental truths of religion. To inculcate these 
alone was a task which demanded his whole efforts, bis 
own undivided attention, and that of his most willing 
hearers. They were to be kept distinct from all other 
truths. The minds of men were not to be withdrawn 
from them by bringing any other subject into discussion. 
When we ask why Christ did not proceed further to 
enlighten his hearers, we forget how unprepared they 
were for such instruction, what prejudices must have 
been overcome, what wrong associations broken, how 
much of inquiry on their part, and of explanation on his, 
would have been necessary, how liable his language was 
to be misunderstood, and how fatal it would have beea j 
to the purpose of his mission thus to occupy th^ 
thoughts upon topics unconnected with it. We forgi 
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lAlfi Idn enemies came piopoimig ^pestjbuS' to tfy iHiuH 
&e>9i)|||pMjr9 tluft tbef nugte isd off^frtrnkfH^ o^ 
JBie Mi^;^. We do noliemeinbnr, tbiitBoeiii>r eoiild be 
tombed withoiit; afibrdii^.ioiiie nevr oetettrien i^ pm- 
fence of hatred ; and tlmi whatever he spohi #Qfdd be 
tekundentood, fenmMf^mmefareaM^^fznA^^m 
gfoimd fisr fiibe infeiedbes. We daoet h^ej^ in imid 
die itnpeiiect apprefamsioEia of Im dSaiBifke$^ of.whk^ 
tite BM coff^iud bbtioesrie the (Sospeb^'ainl idie utter 
indodlity of die giMt body of tfae Je9V% whicll beqiially 
qiparent. We foi^et^ that u&» ^a ndmk^;^ immtay 
intted effbtl, he fell a amanfice lo tibe^&^dhli^prych he 
did teadlk la asking vAf hb ins^riieticma did ncH ex- 
tmd to other tmths, im^ to the coit^ticm of eniofs aol 
essential, we forget how difficult was his prop^ office, 
we forget by whom he was surrounded, we forget the 
reproach that was forced from his lips ; " Oh unbelieving 
and perverted race ! how long must I be with you ! how 
long must I bear with you ! " It was not to men so 
little ready to receive his essential doctrines, that any 
unnecessary instruction was to be addressed. We mis- 
take altogether the state of the case, when, in reading 
the Gospels, we conceive of Christ as teaching with the 
same freedom of explanation, and with the same use of 
language, with which we may perhaps reasonably sup- 
pose that he would have taught a body of enlightened 
men, receiving his words with the entire deference with 
which we now regard them. 

* The Common Version says, ^* To tempt him." 
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The wisdom and the self-restraint, for so it is to be 
considered, of our Saviour, in confioing liis teaching to 
the essential truths of religion, and the broad distinction 
which he thus made between these and all other doc- 
trines, appear to me among the most sinking pmols of 
the divinity of his mission. I cannot believe, that a I 
merely human teacher would have conducted himself 
with such perfect wisdom; that he would never have ! 
attempted to use his authority, or have displayed his 
superior knowledge, in maintaining other truths than 
those which essentially concern the virtue and happiness 
of mankind ; that he would liave refrained from exposing 
or contradicting the errors of his opponents on any other 
subjects ; that he would have succeeded in communicat- 
ing to his disciples those principles, which are the foun- 
dation of all religion and morality, without perplexing 
their minds by the discussion of any topics less impor- 
tant ; and, at last, have left his doctrine a monument for 
all future time, — not like the works of some enlightened 
men, which perish with the errors they destroy, but 
remaining a universal code of instruction for mankind. 

But there is another very different point of view, 
under which the subject we have been examining affords, 
I think, proof of the divine origin of Christianity, If 
the Gospels are an authentic account of what was done 
and said hy Christ, no question can remain whether 
Christ were a teacher from God. But that they are so, 
we have evidence in the facts which have been brought 
to view. 

When we compare the language of Christ respecting 
his future coming with the expectations expressed by his 
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ilood tfMmik He did sot {mdk^iiis vinflble reliim ta 
ivp^ tote the jnd^ <tf mea*^ Tliere k notbii^ 'm hk 
mxi^fUfilk^teqm tnjmt^GieB abeh an uiteiptetatmi of 
&em.^u iMS Efipeared^ I tnuti that the figurQidye kn-' 
guage whidi be used^ is to be uoden^ood in a veij dtf- 
ftrent sense. 

But die Apostlefi, from ^arieos e«um, were exfieot- 
i^ such • letora of ttbeir Keit^* Tliw words tiboat 
of no {MobaUe expknatioii) except as ie&erii% to this 
antidpeted ey^t. What thea fcllowB as a eonect iaSeit* 
ence fixxm ibis eomparisoii ? 

It follows that the words rdatiiig to tUs subject^ whidi 
afe ascribed to Christ m ^e 6da|i^^ were tmly^ his 
wiMfds* Ibey were sot. fi^sely as^MI. to Imn^ Tbef 
ivere not iroagbied for biou Tbej we# not confefmed 
to the apprehensions of his followers. Had his followers 
fabricated or intentionally modified the words, they would 
have made their Master say what they themselves have 
said, in language as explicit as their own. 

Here then we have evidence of the most unsuspicious 
kind, for it is clearly evidence which it was the purpose 
of no individual to furnish, that certain words recorded 
in the Gospels were uttered by Christ. The writers of 
these books did not in this case fabricate language ex- 
pressive of their own opinions, and ascribe it to him. 
And if they did not in this case, concerning a subject, on 
which they taught what he did not teach, we have no 
reason to suspect them of having, in any other case, in- 
tentionally ascribed to him words which he did not utter. 

The words, then, ascribed to Christ in the Gospels 
are words of Christ. They have been reported by well- 



informed iDdividuals, who had no intention of deceiving, 
and who did not even conform them to their own appre- 
hension of their meaning. I will not pursue the infer- 
ences from these truths. I will only observe, that the 
proof of them, as we have seen, is, through the provi- 
dence of God, bound up in the New Testament itself. 
An error of the Apostles proves the reality of their faith. 
In seeking to solve a difficulty, we discover unexpected 
evidence of the truth of Christianily, And I am per- 
suaded, that as the New Testament is better understood, 
as the false notions that have prevail^ concerning it 
pass away, and it is made a subject of enhghtened inves- 
tigation and philosophical study, new and irresistible 
proofs will appear of that fact, of which we can hardly 
estimate the full magnitude and interest, that Christ was 
a teacher from God. 

In reference, indeed, to the very subject we have 
been examining, there is another consideration well de- 
serving of attention. We have seen what were the 
anticipations of the Apostles concerning the personal 
return of their Master to earth, and the approaching 
termination of the world. But in connexion with these 
expectations, a remarkable phenomenon presents itself. 
We might have supposed, that the imaginations and feel- 
ings of the Aposties ivould have been seized upon and 
inflamed by the prospect of such events ; that they would 
have continually placed them before the eyes of those 
whom they addressed and urged them upon the thoughts 
of men ; that their exhortations and warnings would 
always have borne the impress of anticipations so extra- 
ordinary and so exciting. But this is not the case. We 
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hiidiwiili mpiiiamt^. Ii » dwiflbit.^qr did not innt 
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ih tOBMoum wiiA dMir dodtriat fif tesMlrtdky and rani- 
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Ia idiat maoMT ia thbifiia^^ 
Bow 18 the pioUem to be adved, thift men^ ^nticipatmg 
tbe end of the world and the final judgment of mankind 
as at handy should have insisted so little upon these 
events for the purpose of exciting the terrors or the 
hopes of those whom they addressed? It can be ex- 
plained, I think, but in one way. The feelings which 
those expected events would naturally have produced, 
were absorbed in the deeper, the intenser feeling pro- 
duced by a thorough conviction of the essential truths of 
religion. To them, who knew themselves the creatures, 
tbe care, the special ministers of the God of Love ; to 
them, the disciples of his Son, the witnesses, nay, them- 
selves the very agents of that divine power by which 
the laws of nature were suspended ; to them, before 
whose view the clouds resting upon eternity had been 
rolled away, the consummation of this world was of little 
more concern than the revolution of an empire* Assured 
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of immortality, and with every thing to give strength to 
the feeling which this assurance is adapted to produce, 
it was of small moment to them or to their disciples, 
whether with the dead they should be raised incorrupti- 
ble, or whether with the living they should be changed. 
One all-penetrating sentiment of the truth of their reli- 
gion annihilated the power of smaller excitements. 
Their feelings were calmed by the contemplation of one 
absorbing interest, which no changes could afl^ct. 

How, then, was this conviction of the trutn of their 
religion produced, this conviction which so wrought upon 
their minds, that the anticipated consummation and judg- 
ment of the world had no power strongly to move them ? 
There is one answer to this question which a Christian 
will give. I know of no other. 
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